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Adolescence science must grow up 


Young people get a raw deal from society. Targeted study and approaches as part of anew global 


effort are urgently needed to help them. 


only problems that disappear if ignored for long enough. When 
it comes to science- and evidence-based approaches to welfare, 
adolescence has been ignored for too long. That needs to change. 

This week, Nature and the Nature journals try to point the way, to 
offer support to those living through a too-often misunderstood phase 
of life. In a special package (see page 425 and https://www.nature.com/ 
collections/adolescence), we examine the complexity and promise of 
adolescence, and assess problems this age group faces, as well as possible 
solutions, through the lens of disciplines from medicine and social sci- 
ence to education and neuroscience. The need has never been greater: 
10-24-year-olds now make up a record 25% of the global population. 

When discussing this generation, it is easy — especially for those 
in rich societies — to resort to clichés about rebellious attitudes and 
eccentric behaviour. It's worth remembering that both childhood and 
adolescence are cut short in many parts of the world, with young people 
working in hazardous conditions or bearing children in their teens. 
Millions of adolescents are forced to grow up too fast. 

It can be one of the most creative times of life. But adolescence is also 
a difficult stage for many; not all development during these years is 
positive, especially given the increasingly digitized and socially competi- 
tive environment in which many teenagers live. Mental disorders such 
as depression and alcohol abuse are particularly likely to strike. And 
the pile-up of multiple problems, such as poor nutrition compounded 
by stress, is now understood to have lifelong consequences, including 
obesity and diabetes. 

Too many people in science and medicine share society’s indifferent 
attitude: adolescence is a phase to be endured and moved on from as 
quickly as possible. That is wrong. A modern health-care system with- 
out a focus on the unique challenges of paediatrics or geriatrics would 
be unthinkable, yet there is no similar effort on behalf of adolescents. 

It’s not just science. The international-development community has 
never sufficiently prioritized adolescence. In the past decades, major aid 
and development organizations and governments have come to agree 
on the importance ofa child’s first 1,000 days of development. There has 
been no such emphasis on what comes later. The United Nations Millen- 
nium Development Goals set (important) targets for maternal health, 
child mortality and primary education, but teenagers were left out. 

To improve things, first, the scientific community needs to 
appreciate what it doesn’t know. For infants, there exists a wealth of 
knowledge on normative growth, large-scale studies on the impacts 
of early deprivation and a rich evidence base for how to intervene 
positively in early development. No comparable body of knowledge 
exists for adolescents. Nobody knows for sure what it means to be a 
typically developing teenager, nor the best way to improve health or 
behaviour and to address young people’s mental-health conditions. 
And there are no good ways to measure progress towards improving 
the lives of adolescents around the world. (For babies, investigators 


Ts journalist Earl Wilson wrote that snow and adolescence are the 


can track factors including mortality, stunting and vaccination rates.) 
Next, society needs to be intelligent about interventions and pro- 
grammes for young people. More-informed and thoughtful approaches 
are needed to study and address cognitive and social changes that 
happen during adolescence, and to design effective interventions. The 
input of adolescents themselves is crucial here: no scientific programme 

should be launched without talking to the people it aims to reach. 
Such programmes shouldn't assume knowledge on the basis of what 
researchers know about children and adults. They need major efforts to 
study the development of adolescents, and their thinking and challenges. 
Take HIV: despite tremendous progress in 


“The input of other age groups, the virus remains one of the 
adolescents main killers and causes of disability in adoles- 
themselves is cents. And then there's mental illness: fewer 
crucial.” than half of the young people who need psy- 


chiatric services in the United States receive 
treatment, and even fewer get effective specialized therapy. The situa- 
tion in other parts of the world is much worse. Both of these crises are 
ripe for targeted approaches by agencies, policymakers and funders. 
Concerted efforts can produce a tangible improvement: between 1990 
and 2016, a global focus on infant health halved the mortality rate for 
children under five years old. 

Many of the issues are highly affected by social and cultural 
factors, and hence regional ones, and need to be tackled on that scale. 
But scientists could aim, for example, for global sharing of brain- 
development data. 

It's tough growing up. In many cultures, parents, educators, doctors 
and policymakers criticize adolescents for their impulsivity, mis- 
understand their rage and mock their language and customs. The next 
generation deserves better. And we can start by paying attention. = 


Blurred distinction 


The idea of research excellence is ubiquitous, 
but what it means depends on the context. 


plan: to make excellence ubiquitous in research. This month, 
the University of the West Indies in Kingston, Jamaica, became 
the latest academic institution to encourage its scientists to excel, setting 
up a Regional Centre for Research Excellence in the Caribbean. 
To be good is no longer enough — excellence, by definition, must 
go beyond that. 
And for those who achieve it — from individual researchers and 


xcellence is everywhere in science. Or that seems to be the 
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laboratories, to universities, regions and even entire countries — 
grants, students and political patronage follow. Britain’s largest bio- 
medical-research funder, the Wellcome Trust in London, runs a grant 
scheme aimed at “Sustaining Excellence’, and the United Kingdom 
funds universities according to a mammoth Research Excellence 
Framework (REF) assessment every few years. 

What does excellence mean? How is it measured? When do we 
know that we have reached the required standard? These are difficult 
questions, but if the excellence agenda is to be taken seriously, they 
must be asked — even if they cannot be adequately answered. 

A paper in Science and Public Policy makes the latest attempt to 
ask — and indeed answer — them (F Ferretti et al. Sci. Publ. Pol. http:// 
doi.org/ckpg; 2018). The authors interview a dozen experts — from 
policy wonks to researchers — about excellence and quickly reach two 
points of consensus. 

First, the idea of excellence as a measure of research quality makes 
many people uncomfortable. And second, these people — despite their 
discomfort — cannot suggest anything better, given that science and 
scientists must meet political demands of accountability and assessment. 

These arguments will be familiar to those who follow the debate, but 
the conclusions of the study are still striking. The authors suggest that 
“the making of current indicators for research policy in the EU may 
be in need of serious review”. This is especially noteworthy because 
it is those very authors who devised the policy indicators — based, of 
course, on excellence. 

The majority of the authors work at the European Commission's 
Joint Research Centre (JRC) in Ispra, Italy, which in 2013 took the 
excellence agenda to its logical conclusion and set up a way to assess 
the scientific performance of nations. Policymakers in Europe now 
use this metric — the Research Excellence in Science & Technology 
indicator — to rank the performance of the member states, and so to 
set priorities and distribute funds. 

Critics of the concept of research excellence (and there are many) 
will welcome the suggestion from the JRC excellence architects in the 
new paper that the system is flawed. But the scientific community 
should remember the second point of consensus identified in the 
study: if not excellence, then what? 

Many scientists would like to see excellence metrics — indeed, 


all metrics — scrapped. Leave the job of directing research, they 
say, to researchers. Others suggest that the excellence effort should 
be rebranded to reflect its most important features — such as 
“soundness” and “capacity” (S. Moore et al. Palgrave Commun. http:// 

doi.org/ckph; 2017). 
The case for abandoning metrics is not realistic and not 
desirable: applied properly, metrics can indeed be a useful guide 
to policymakers and a way for the public 


“Some funder: Ss to trace the billions of tax dollars funnelled 
are starting into research every year. (This is espe- 
to place more cially the case in countries susceptible to 
importance onthe cronyism and nepotism.) And to change 
societalimpact the language used is politically unwise. 
and relevance of Semantics matter — and excellence, to an 


extent, is what politicians and policymakers 
expect from scientists. 

Butit is true that excellence can be defined in many ways. And this is 
where reforms should focus. Nature, for example, intends to promote 
the health of research groups this year and, with that, the responsi- 
bilities of principal investigators and other group leaders to promote 
reproducibility. Can a university that does not offer adequate training 
to people in these positions truly be considered excellent? 

Meanwhile, some funders are starting to place more importance on 
the societal impact and relevance of research. Britain’s REF exercise, 
for example, deserves credit for including such impacts in its assess- 
ment. And in recent years, the handling of issues such as equity and 
social justice have come under welcome scrutiny. 

Perhaps most important, in both defining and applying excellence, 
is transparency. Local definitions can create problems. Young scientists 
trained at universities that downplay the need for high-impact papers, 
for example, can find themselves at a disadvantage when applying for 
jobs at places that attach greater value to them. 

Excellence depends on context. But scientists, funders and officials 
can do more to discuss and agree on some suitable basic principles. 
A news story last week, for example, revealed that more than three- 
quarters of research organizations in the United Kingdom have no 
policy for preventing the misuse of metrics in hiring decisions. Many of 
these universities consider themselves excellent. Others will disagree. m 


research.” 


Negative thinking 


Work on how rocks draw carbon from the air 
shows the scale of the emissions challenge. 


disruption of the status quo. It’s a desire to avoid that 
change — political, financial and otherwise — that drives many 
of the climate sceptics. Still, as this journal has noted numerous times, 
it’s clear that many policymakers who argue that emissions must be 
curbed, and fast, don't seem to appreciate the scale of what’s required. 

According to the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC), carbon emissions must peak in the next couple of decades 
and then fall steeply for the world to avoid a2 °C rise. A peak in emis- 
sions seems possible given that the annual rise in carbon pollution 
stalled between 2014 and 2016, but it’s the projected decline that gives 
climate scientists nightmares. 

The 2015 Paris agreement gave politicians an answer: negative 
emissions. Technology to reduce the amount of carbon already in the 
atmosphere will buy society valuable time. The agreement went as far 
as arguing that incorporating one such technology — bioenergy with 
carbon capture and storage (BECCS) — could even see the global 
temperature increase kept to 1.5°C. 


D ecarbonization of the world’s economy would bring colossal 
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What would negative emissions look like? A Perspective this week in 
Nature Plants offers another glimpse, and it’s not pretty (D. J. Beerling 
et al. Nature Plants http://dx.doi.org/10.1038/s41477-018-0108-y; 
2018). The review focuses on the idea of enhanced weathering, which 
aims to exploit how many rocks react with carbon dioxide and water to 
form alkaline solutions that, over time, find their way into the sea. It’s 
one of a number of proposed negative-emissions technologies. 

In theory, enhanced weathering could lock up significant amounts 
of atmospheric carbon in the deep ocean. But the effort required is 
astounding. The article estimates that grinding up 10-50 tonnes of 
basalt rock and applying it to each of some 70 million hectares — an 
area about the size of Texas — of US agricultural land every year would 
soak up 13% of the annual global emissions from agriculture. That 
still leaves an awful lot of carbon up there, even after all the quarrying, 
grinding, transporting and spreading. 

It’s not hard to see why many climate scientists have dismissed the 
near-impossible scale of required negative emissions as “magical think- 
ing”. Or why the European Academies’ Science Advisory Council said in 
areport this month: “Negative emission technologies may have a useful 
role to play but, on the basis of current information, not at the levels 
required to compensate for inadequate mitigation measures.” 

The IPCC is now working on a report on strategies to keep warming 
to under 1.5°C, which is due to be published later this year. By neces- 
sity, those strategies will lean heavily on negative emissions. Scientists 
must continue to spell out to policymakers the harsh reality of what 
this would involve, and in the strongest possible terms. m 
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WORLD VIEW  jennisicos son 


few months ago to talk about science in Saudi Arabia. I was 

excited by the foreign outlet’s interest in my country, where 
women are advancing in fields that include aerospace, engineering, 
finance and medicine. But all she wanted to hear were my thoughts 
on headscarves and driving. 

Yes, all of the common complaints are true. Yes, women will soon 
be allowed to drive. Yes, we wear scarves. We even need permission 
to travel. Our society is still antiquated in so many ways. 

But there is another reality I yearn to discuss, one that many of my 
foreign colleagues are blind to. It is this: women within Saudi Arabia 
have long done, and long been recognized as doing, real science. 

My first inkling that I could become a scientist came when I was 
hospitalized as a young girl in the 1980s. I have a 
genetic condition, and had baulked at taking my 
medicine. After I received surgery in London, 
my parents announced that they would take me 
to the best genetic specialist in Saudi Arabia. I 
sat waiting with dozens of children. We seemed 
so different. Some appeared healthy; others 
looked very old or had to breathe through holes 
in their necks. 

When the specialist arrived, I was shocked. 
She led a group of doctors around the clinic; she 
dictated while they scribbled furiously. She was 
strong and serious and did not wear a headscarf. 

I later learnt that Nadia Awni Sakati had 
established one of the first genetics depart- 
ments in Saudi Arabia. It was clear that she had 
won the respect of her peers and in the lab was 
treated as equal to any man. Sakati was a fixture in my life growing 
up. I was lucky that my parents were able to take me to her clinic, a 
plane ride away, nearly every month. 

I wanted to be just like her. 

After medical school at King Abdulaziz University in Jeddah, 
I studied abroad as part of the King Abdullah Scholarship Program, 
which has now sent more than 200,000 Saudis around the world to 
study at prestigious universities as undergraduates, graduate stu- 
dents and clinical postgraduates. Although they are required to travel 
abroad with a guardian, nearly half the recipients have been female. 

I worked at Harvard Medical School and affiliated hospitals in 
Boston, Massachusetts; at Georgetown University in Washington 
DC; and at the University of California, San Francisco. I knew the 
United States was a leader in genetics, and I wanted to get the finest 
education in the world. 

Unfortunately, I was made to feel that the stain of being from a 
developing country was indelible. 

Some of my US colleagues refused to believe I could have received 
an adequate education at home. I was constantly asked whether I 


A reporter from a world-famous newspaper contacted mea 


| WAS MADE TO 
FEEL THAT THE 


STAIN 


OF BEING FROMA 


DEVELOPING 


COUNTRY WAS 
INDELIBLE. 


Ask me about my science, 
not your stereotypes 


I’ve encountered even more prejudice as a researcher from the Middle East than 
as awoman working in Saudi Arabia, says Malak Abedalthagafi. 


could speak English, whether I had learnt this or that basic concept 
in medical school, or — as a Saudi woman — whether I would 
have problems working alongside men. It was a shock to hear such 
questions from people at world-class institutions. 

Once, some colleagues on a new project invited me to happy hour. 
I was delighted to be included, but nervously admitted that I did not 
drink. A senior member of the group belittled me. “What, are you 
afraid you'll be beheaded when you go back home?” 

Those comments stung. Until then, I had felt like an equal in 
the lab. Now I was reminded that, in their eyes, I would always be 
different. 

When [ heard about the Saudi national genome project in 2014, I 
knew [had to go home. I wanted to go back to where I felt I belonged, 
to be close to my family and to help unlock the 
genome of my people. Generations of inter- 
marriage means that Saudi Arabia holds many 
rare genetic disorders. Its scientific productivity 
has expanded swiftly over the past five years. It is 
now ranked between Ireland and Argentina for 
high-quality research output in the Nature Index. 

Within weeks of my arrival, Sakati called to 
welcome me home. In the lab, I am treated with 
respect. My accomplishments and my science 
stand for themselves. 

I cannot always count on that elsewhere. 
At a conference in North America last year, 
I described a patient we had treated in our 
hospital in Riyadh, a five-year-old girl with a 
brain tumour. We had exhausted all established 
options; her family opted for end-of-life care. 

After carefully reviewing her case, confirming her genetic profile, 
getting the necessary ethical approvals and having a detailed con- 
versation with her parents, I advised a member of my team to treat 
her with some experimental medication. 

An oncologist from North America was furious at my account. 
“How dare your team treat this patient?” he fumed, assuming we 
lacked the clinical capacity to deliver new therapies. When he heard 
the rest of what I had to say about the case, he apologized. 

For scientists from Saudi Arabia and other developing countries, 
it’s important to remember that stereotyping is not a conscious thing. 
We need to be ready to face it. Those from Western countries should 
work hard to see past their preconceived ideas. 

Meanwhile, that little girl has another chance at life. She is 
continuing to improve, and remembering to take her medication. m 


Malak Abedalthagafi is chair of genomics research at King Fahad 
Medical City and a neuropathologist at King Abdulaziz City for 
Science and Technology, Saudi Arabia. 

e-mail: malthagafi@kacst.edu.sa 
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SEVEN DA 


African shifts 


Two embattled African leaders 
resigned last week. South 
Africa’s controversial President 
Jacob Zuma stepped down on 
14 February after pressure from 
his party, the ruling African 
National Congress. Zuma’s 
deputy, Cyril Ramaphosa, 

has replaced him in a move 
that is expected to bolster 
international investment 
confidence in the nation. 
Ramaphosa’ long-time 

ally Naledi Pandor is South 
Africa's science minister. 

The following day, Ethiopian 
Prime Minister Hailemariam 
Desalegn resigned, without 
naming a successor. The East 
African country, which is 

the second most populous 

on the continent and famous 
for its archaeological sites, 

has had three years of civil 
unrest. Desalegn cited political 
instability as a reason for 

his sudden resignation and 
said that he will continue in 
the role until his successor is 
chosen at the next congress of 
the ruling Ethiopian People’s 
Revolutionary Democratic 
Front. 


Wolf prizes 


Quantum-communication 
pioneers Gilles Brassard at 

the University of Montreal in 
Canada and Charles Bennett 
of IBM in Yorktown Heights, 
New York, were among the 
recipients of the 2018 Wolf 
Prizes on 12 February. In 1984, 
Brassard and Bennett invented 
the first technique for sharing 
an encryption key using 
quantum effects, which would 
reveal any eavesdropper’s 
attempt to steal the key. In 
1993, they also made the first 
theoretical proposal for using 
the quantum phenomenon 

of entanglement — dubbed 
spooky action at a distance 


The news in brief 


Cyclone Gita wreaks havoc in Pacific 


Tropical Cyclone Gita has ravaged several 
Pacific island countries. The hardest hit was 
Tonga, where Gita made landfall on 12 February 
asa category 4 cyclone — with winds reaching 
230 kilometres per hour. The cyclone passed 
over the most populous island, Tongatapu, 


— to teleport quantum states. 
The two researchers will share 
the US$100,000 physics prize. 
The Israeli foundation also 
awarded $100,000 prizes in 
agriculture (for honeybee 
genomics), chemistry (for 
reticular materials, such as 
metal-organic frameworks), 
mathematics and music. 


UNIVERSITIES 


UK fees review 

UK Prime Minister Theresa 
May said on 19 February that 
her government would conduct 
a review of tuition fees for 
higher education. In 2012, a 
previous Conservative-led 
government controversially 
tripled annual university fees in 
England and Wales; they now 
stand at £9,250 (US$12,960). 
The review will look at whether 
courses that cost less to run, 
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such as those in the arts and 
humanities, should be cheaper 
than science and engineering 
courses. Critics say that higher 
fees could discourage students 
from taking science degrees 
and that research departments 
could suffer. The review will 
run until early 2019. 


Astronaut selection 


Suzanna Randall, an 
astronomer at the European 
Southern Observatory (ESO) 
in Garching, Germany, has 
been chosen as a finalist ina 
private initiative to train the 
first female German astronaut. 
She will step in to replace a 
candidate who left the project, 
called Die Astronautin. Randall 
will compete against Insa 
Thiele-Eich, a meteorologist at 
the University of Bonn and the 


destroying more than 100 buildings in the 
country’s capital, Nukw’alofa. Also affected were 
the nations of Samoa, American Samoa, Fijiand 
New Caledonia. As Nature went to press, Gita 
had weakened to a category 2 storm, having 
made landfall in New Zealand on Tuesday. 


daughter of European Space 
Agency astronaut Gerhard 
Thiele, for a chance to fly on 
the International Space Station. 
The ESO announced the pick 
on 16 February. 


EVENTS 


Lassa outbreak 

The World Health 
Organization (WHO) is 
escalating its response to 

an outbreak of Lassa fever 

in Nigeria, according to a 

13 February announcement. 
The agency will ship protective 
and diagnostic equipment to 
the country and send people 

to help coordinate treatment 
and do community outreach. 
Since 1 January, there have 
been about 615 suspected cases 
of the viral haemorrhagic fever 
in the country, of which 193 
have been confirmed. The tally 


NASA EARTH OBSERVATORY 
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SOURCE: M. VOIGT ETAL. CURR. BIOL. HTTP://DOILORG/GCX4P2 (2018) 


includes 57 deaths for which 
Lassa was confirmed as the 
cause. Although the illness 

is endemic in parts of West 
Africa, the current number of 
cases is unusually large. 


Mugabe PhD 


University of Zimbabwe 
vice-chancellor Levi Nyagura 
was arrested on 16 February for 
his suspected role in awarding 
an allegedly undeserved PhD 
to Zimbabwe's former first 
lady, Grace Mugabe. The 

wife of toppled leader Robert 
Mugabe received a doctorate in 
sociology from the institution 
in 2014. Staff questioned 

the degree'’s credibility at the 
time, because Mugabe had 
allegedly completed the work 
in just three months. The 
university published the thesis 
only in January this year after 

it emerged that Zimbabwe's 
anti-corruption watchdog 

was investigating the matter. 
Nyagura has been released on 
bail, but is expected to return to 
court on 5 March, according to 
local media, which added that 
Claude Mararike, Mugabe's 
supervisor, is also facing arrest. 


Death campaign 


Mathematician and member 
of the French parliament 
Cédric Villani has called on 
the French state to formally 
recognize the French military's 
role in the 1957 death of 
mathematician Maurice 
Audin (pictured, with his 


TREND WATCH 


The island of Borneo lost more 
than half of its orangutans (Pongo 


pygmaeus) between 1999 and 


2015. Researchers estimate that 


about 148,500 animals died in 
that time, many as a result of 


deforestation driven by logging, 
palm-oil production and mining. 
Hunting was also a major factor 
in the animals’ decline, say that 


the team, which compiled data on 


nest observations to extrapolate 
the size of the island’s orangutan 
population during the study. The 
researchers estimate that 70,000- 
100,000 orangutans are left. 


wife) during the Algerian 

War of Independence. Audin, 
a French university lecturer 
who was a member of the 
Algerian Communist Party, 
disappeared during the war. 
The authorities claimed 

that he had escaped after 
being arrested in Algiers for 
harbouring Communist-Party 
members; he is now widely 
believed to have been tortured 
and killed by the French 
Army. Villani held a press 
conference with a member of 
the French Communist Party 
on 14 February, Audin’s birth 
date, to publicize the case. He 
told Nature that he hopes more 
witnesses will come forward 
“to indicate there is hardly any 
doubt” about the military's 
role in Audin’s death. 


Species lawsuit 


Nine conservation 
organizations are suing 

the US government over 
changes to water regulations, 


ORANGUTANS IN PERIL 


which they say could harm 
endangered species. On 

14 February, the Center for 
Biological Diversity and other 
groups filed a formal intent 
to sue the US Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) 
and the Army Corps of 
Engineers for suspending 
the implementation ofa rule 
that redefines which bodies 
of water receive federal 
protection. On 6 February, 
the EPA and the Army Corps 
said that they would suspend 
the rule for two years while 
they review it. The Southern 
Environmental Law Center in 
Charlottesville, Virginia, and 
11 states filed separate legal 
challenges to the suspension 
decision earlier this month. 


Methane rule 

On 12 February, the 

US Bureau of Land 
Management proposed to 
revise a rule requiring oil 
and gas producers to reduce 
the amount of methane that 
they burn off or vent to the 
atmosphere. Methane, a 
powerful greenhouse gas, 

is often treated as a waste 
product by drillers because 
it’s less valuable than oil. The 
original rule, finalized by 
the administration of then- 
president Barack Obama 

in 2016, was intended to 
reduce waste and combat 
climate change. The proposed 
revisions, pushed for by the 
oil and gas industry, would 


The number of orangutans in Borneo’s three largest populations has 


declined steadily since 1999. 
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effectively eliminate the new 
waste-reduction requirements. 
The US government now 
claims that the 2016 rule 
imposed excessive costs on 
industry, and would inhibit 

US “energy dominance”. 


Water management 


A landmark agreement 

in Australia for managing 
water in the Murray-Darling 
Basin — a major source of 

the nation’s food crops — is 
on the verge of collapse. In a 
Senate vote on 14 February, 
the opposition Green and 
Labor parties blocked changes 
to the 2012 agreement that 
would have allowed farms 
upstream in the basin’s north 
to use an additional 70 billion 
litres of water every year, 
reducing the amount returned 
to the environment from 390 
billion to 320 billion litres. 
The water minister of the state 
of New South Wales, Niall 
Blair, said he would begin 
withdrawing the state from 
the plan. The state of Victoria 
also condemned the vote, with 
its water minister Lisa Neville 
saying the entire plan was at 
risk. An attempt by either state 
to withdraw from the plan 
could provoke a legal challenge 
from the downstream state of 
South Australia. 


Brain-injury test 
On 14 February, the US Food 
and Drug Administration 
approved the first blood test 
for concussion. The test, 
known as the Brain Trauma 
Indicator, measures the levels 
of two proteins that the brain 
releases after suffering an 
injury. Until now, physicians 
have had to rely on brain scans 
to diagnose concussion, but 
many people with head injuries 
show no visible signs of trauma. 
Test manufacturer Banyan 
Biomarkers in San Diego, 
California, says that the test is 
97.5% accurate in predicting 
whether a person has brain 
lesions, which could help 
physicians decide whether a 
brain scan is necessary. 
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Indonesian scientists were hopeful a dedicated fund would reverse years of insufficient investment. 


> foreign donors, the Indonesian government 
committed US$3 million to the agency in its 
first year, through the finance ministry’s Indo- 
nesia Endowment Fund for Education. The 
endowment fund also signed a memorandum 
of understanding with the ISE, agreeing to give 
the agency money for five years. 

Teguh Rahardjo, the ISF’s executive director, 
says that the agency has received some of this 
cash, but not enough to support all ofits grant 
programmes. Government budget constraints 
have contributed to the funding shortfall, and 
the agency is now searching for other sources 
of money, he says. 


He says that the ISF was able to contribute 12 
billion rupiah this year towards research grants 
for collaborations between Indonesian and UK 
universities. The programme is also supported 
by the Newton Fund, a British research-devel- 
opment group. 

Indonesian researchers have typically had 
to rely on yearly funding from the national 
budget, which invests only 0.08% of the coun- 
try’s gross domestic product in scientific 
research each year. Some scientists argue that 
the process by which this money is awarded 
to universities or research centres by various 
ministries, including the Ministry of Research, 


Technology and Higher Education, ist open 
and transparent. Syarif Hidayat, head of legal, 
cooperation and information services at the 
ministry, denies that the funding process is not 
open and says the ministry is working on ways 
to stretch research funding over multiple years. 

The ISF was established to support long- 
term research. It is inspired by funding 
agencies such as the US National Science 
Foundation, and uses independent peer review 
to award funding. 

“Tt is very unfortunate that ISF postpones 
this grant,’ says molecular biologist Riza 
Putranto at the Indonesian Research Institute 
for Biotechnology and Bioindustry in Bogor. 
“We cannot rely on national budget alone to 
conduct high-quality research in Indonesia,” 
says Putranto, whose ISF funding application 
was not successful. 

The Ministry of Finance did not respond to 
Nature’s questions about budget constraints. m 


CORRECTION 

The Editorial ‘Restore justice in Turkey’ 
(Nature 554, 145; 2018) stated that the 
text-messaging system ByLock was available 
only through personal introduction. In fact, 

it was widely available and could have been 
downloaded by anyone. 
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Luigi Di Maio leads the populist Five Star Movement, which is tipped to receive the highest number of votes in Italy’s March election. 


ITALY’S ELECTION 


Italian science out in the cold 


Election campaign gives researchers little hope for future of the nation’s science system. 


BY ALISON ABBOTT 


s campaigning ahead of Italy’s 
Anns election enters its final weeks, 

researchers in the country fear that 
budget cuts and declining interest in science 
will only continue — whatever the outcome of 
the vote on 4 March. 

A complex coalition government is likely to 
emerge. The country’s traditional centre-left 
and centre-right parties have splintered, 
and myriad small parties make up the ballot 
sheet, as well as the populist Five Star Move- 
ment. Topics such as immigration, the 
refugee influx and eurozone membership 
have dominated mainstream debates. 


But, apart from a battle over the nation’s 
compulsory vaccination programme, which 
was introduced last year, science has featured 
little in the campaigning — even as economists 
warn that Italy’s research system is in a precari- 
ous state. “We are on the verge of collapse,’ says 
Mario Pianta, an economist at the University of 
Rome Tre, who helps to prepare Italy’s statistics 
on research and development (R&D) for the 
European Commission. 

Italy has hotspots of scientific excellence, 
suchas in particle physics and biomedicine. But, 
unlike many other European countries, it has 
failed to modernize its science system in the past 
few decades. Budgets have constantly been low. 
Academic hiring practices can be complicated, 


and bureaucracy crippling, many scientists say. 
Research organizations have had little power 
politically, and have been unable to stem the 
rising influence of those who have demonized 
vaccinations and promoted charlatan cure-alls. 

The gap in scientific achievement and invest- 
ment between the country’s affluent north 
and poorer south is widening, helping to fuel 
regionalist and populist politics, says Raffaella 
Rumiati, vice-president of Italy’s national 
research-evaluation agency, ANVUR. In Janu- 
ary, the agency announced the results of its first 
competition to reward the best-performing 
university departments, and northern institu- 
tions received an overwhelmingly greater share 
of the funds. 
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> The outgoing centre-left coalition 
government, led by Paolo Gentiloni of the 
Democratic Party, has introduced some 
research initiatives, including a €1.5-billion 
(US$1.9-billion) research centre in Milan 
focused on genomics and personalized 
medicine, called the Human Technopole. 
The Democratic Party has some science- 
related policies in its manifesto that prom- 
ise more money, research positions and 
institutional competition. 

Pianta says that further reforms to the 
research system must be supported by 
increased budgets. But since the 2008 
economic crisis, Italy’s already low R&D 
spending has declined by 20% in real 
terms — equivalent to a hefty €1.2 billion. In 
2016, it stood at €8.7 billion. The university 
budget has shrunk by about one-fifth — to 
€7 billion — as has the number of professors 
nationwide. Funding for public research 
institutes is no higher than it was in 2008, 
representing a 9% drop in real terms. And 
Italy’s substantial deficit means the situation 
is unlikely to improve soon. 

Even worse, more scientists have left 
the country since 2008 than have entered 
it, according to statistics from the Organi- 
sation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development. “It is not just that scientists 
are going to countries with strong bases in 
science,” says Pianta. “There is also a net 
loss of scientists from Italy to countries like 
Spain.” 

Paradoxically, science is performing well 
overall. Since 2005, Italy has increased its 
contribution to the top 10% of the world’s 
most cited scientific documents. And it pro- 
duces more publications per unit of R&D 
expenditure than any other European Union 
country except the United Kingdom. “The 
happy paradox cannot sustain,” says Pianta. 
“We are heading towards mediocrity.” 

The next government will have its work 
cut out. Polls suggest that the Five Star 
Movement, founded by comedian Beppe 
Grillo and led by Luigi Di Maio, will receive 
the highest number of votes. Di Maio has 
actively wooed academics, bringing some 
on board as advisers. But most researchers 
regard the movement with alarm. Some of 
its members have vociferously supported 
anti-science campaigns, including that 
against vaccination. 

The movement is unlikely to take part in 
any governing coalition. So the most likely 
government to emerge will be a mix of cen- 
tre-right parties led by Silvio Berlusconi's 
Forza Italia and including the regionalist 
League, which is expected to receive the 
second highest number of votes. But what- 
ever the content of the next government, 
says Mattia Butta, an Italian engineer at 
the Czech Technical University in Prague, 
it is unlikely to fundamentally change the 
scientific culture. = 
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NUCLEAR PHYSICS 


Physicists plan first 
antimatter road trip 


Elusive material will be used to probe radioactive nuclei. 


BY ELIZABETH GIBNEY 


ntimatter is notoriously volatile, but 

physicists have learned to control it so 

well that they are now starting to har- 
ness it as a tool for the first time. In a project 
that began last month, researchers will transport 
antimatter by truck and then use it to study the 
strange behaviour of rare radioactive nuclei. The 
work aims to provide a better understanding of 
fundamental processes inside atomic nuclei, 
and to help astrophysicists learn about the inte- 
riors of neutron stars, which contain the densest 
form of matter in the Universe. 

“Antimatter has long been studied for itself, 
but now it is mastered well enough that people 
can start to use it as a probe for matter,” says 
Alexandre Obertelli, a physicist at the Tech- 
nical University of Darmstadt in Germany, 
who leads the project, known as PUMA (anti- 
Proton Unstable Matter Annihilation), which 
will take place at CERN, Europe’s particle- 
physics laboratory near Geneva, Switzerland. 

CERN’s antimatter factory makes antiprotons 
— the rare mirror image of protons — by slam- 
ming a proton beam into a metal target, and 
then dramatically slowing the emerging anti- 
particles so that they can be used in experi- 
ments. Obertelli and his colleagues plan to use 
magnetic and electric fields to trap a cloud of 
antiprotons in a vacuum. They will then load 
this trap into a van and drive it a few hundred 
metres to the site of a neighbouring experiment, 


ANTIMATTER TO GO 


known as ISOLDE, which produces rare, 
radioactive atomic nuclei that decay too quickly 
to be transported anywhere themselves. “It’s 
almost science fiction to be driving around 
antimatter in a truck,” says Charles Horowitz, a 
theoretical nuclear physicist at Indiana Univer- 
sity Bloomington. “It’s a wonderful idea.” 


UNIQUE PROBE 
Because antiprotons annihilate so readily, both 
with protons and with neutrons, they present a 
unique way to study the unusual configurations 
of radioactive nuclei. Whereas everyday atomic 
hearts host protons and neutrons in roughly 
equal measure, radioactive isotopes are stuffed 
with extra neutrons. This imbalance can give 
rise to exotic characteristics, including a surface 
‘skin’ that is richer in neutrons than protons, 
or an extended halo in which neutrons orbit 
alone, as in lithium-11 (see ‘Antimatter to go). 
By observing how often antiprotons annihilate 
with a proton versus a neutron, the team will be 
able to understand the relative densities of these 
particles at the very edge of the nucleus. “It’s a 
kind of test we haven't been able to do before on 
these new, more exotic nuclei, which may have 
very interesting structures,’ says Horowitz. 
Radioactive nuclei act as microcosms 
for learning about neutron stars, objects 
that squash more mass than is contained in 
the Sun into the size of a city, and which are 
key to understanding how the Universe’s 
heavy elements form. The cores of these 


To reveal the surface structure of atomic nuclei, physicists send ions of rare isotopes into a 
bottle 700 millimetres long — where they annihilate with antiprotons stored in the trap. 
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CORRECTION 

In saying that everyday atomic hearts have 
equal protons and neutrons, the News story 
‘Physicists plan first antimatter road trip’ 
(Nature 554, 412-413; 2018) didn’t take 
account of the fact that some elements, 
such as hydrogen and lithium, have uneven 
numbers of protons in their most abundant 
form. 
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super-dense stars remain a mystery, but 
their structure is dictated by the same little- 
understood interaction that creates bizarre 
phenomena in neutron-rich nuclei. “One of 
the reasons understanding neutron skins and 
halos is so important is to make the most of 
astrophysical observations,” says Panagiota 
Papakonstantinou, a nuclear physicist at 
the Institute for Basic Science in Daejeon, 
South Korea. 

Obertelli and his collaborators hope to 
create a trap that can store a record 1 billion 


antiprotons — more than 100 times as many 
as can be stored in any existing experiment. 
Another difficulty will be keeping the particles 
for weeks at a time, something that has so far 
been achieved for no more than a few dozen 
antiparticles at once. This will mean storing 
them at 4 degrees above absolute zero, and ina 
vacuum comparable with that of intergalactic 
space. “It’s a challenging project,’ says Chloé 
Malbrunot, an antimatter physicist at CERN. 
“But I do think it is feasible” 

Developing and testing technology for the 
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portable trap will take around four years, with 
the first measurements scheduled for 2022. If 
the method works, physicists could transport 
antimatter much farther afield, allowing other 
scientists who arent involved in the six experi- 
ments huddled at CERN’s antiproton source to 
study and use the elusive matter. 

“As soon as they can demonstrate one billion 
protons and keep them for several weeks, then 
many more experiments will join, and people 
with new ideas will come,’ says Malbrunot. “I 
think it will really open up the field” = 
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Sensor array provides new 
look at global ocean current 


Findings hint at the complexity of North Atlantic currents that drive the world’s weather. 


BY JEFF TOLLEFSON 


r | he North Atlantic Ocean is a major 
driver of the global currents that reg- 
ulate Earth’s climate, mix the oceans 

and sequester carbon from the atmosphere 

— but researchers haven't been able to get 

a good look at its inner workings until now. 

The first results from an array of sensors 

strung across this region reveal that things 

are much more complicated than scientists 
previously believed. 

Some research suggests that climate change 
is slowing currents in this area, which could 
affect weather and oceans around the world. 
Scientists with the Overturning in the Sub- 
polar North Atlantic Program (OSNAP) are 
closer to pinning this down now. With data 
collected from 2014 to 2016, researchers have 
found that the strength of the Atlantic meridi- 
onal overturning circulation — which pumps 
warm surface water north and returns colder 
water at depth — varies with the winds and 
the seasons, transporting an average of about 
15.3 million cubic metres of water per second. 
The team presented its findings last week at an 
ocean-sciences meeting in Portland, Oregon. 

The measurements are similar in 
magnitude to those from an array called 
RAPID, which has been operating between 
Florida and the Canary Islands since 2004. 
But scientists say they were surprised by how 
much the currents measured by the OSNAP 
array varied over the course of two years. 

“We're delighted with the data,” says Susan 
Lozier, an oceanographer at Duke University 
in Durham, North Carolina who is coor- 
dinating OSNAP. “We always find more 


The research vessel Polarstern makes its way through sea ice off eastern Greenland. 


complexity and more variability, but perhaps 
that shouldn't be surprising given how under- 
sampled the ocean is.” 

OSNAP includes 53 moorings festooned 
with instruments that measure water con- 
ditions including temperature, salinity and 
current speeds. The network extends from 
southern Labrador in Canada to the south- 
ern tip of Greenland and on to the Rockall 
Trough off the west coast of Scotland (see 
‘Sea sensors’). And it’s positioned where sur- 
face waters travelling north begin to cool and 
sink into the deep sea before turning south 
towards the Equator. 


The array was designed to help answer 
fundamental questions about what drives 
this overturning circulation, which transports 
heat from the tropics to the poles. Climate 
models suggest that the formation of cold, 
deep water in the north might slow down as 
the climate warms. This would affect weather 
patterns in northern Europe and beyond, 
and some research suggests that this process 
could already be under way (S. Rahmstorf et 
al. Nature Clim. Change 5, 475-480; 2015). 

The RAPID array has registered a decline 
in the strength of this overturning circula- 
tion since 2008, including a 30% drop > 
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SEA SENSORS 


Instruments placed across the North Atlantic are starting to reveal the inner workings of a global current 


that mixes the oceans. 
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> from 2009 into 2010. A study published 
in Geophysical Research Letters on 12 Febru- 
ary suggests that this slowdown is part of a 
longer-term pattern of climate variability 
across the north Atlantic, and not caused by 


Warm currents from 
the south bring heat 
to the region. 


global warming (D. A. Smeed et al. Geophys. 
Res. Lett. http://doi.org/cknk; 2018). Teasing 
a potential climate-change signal out of the 
data could take time, in part because the natu- 
ral swings in the system are so large, says lead 


author David Smeed, an oceanographer at the 
National Oceanography Centre in Southamp- 
ton, UK, who is involved with RAPID. 

Researchers cant fully understand this slow- 
down without knowing what’s happening in 
the North Atlantic, which drives the system. 
OSNAP is starting to fill in that knowledge gap. 

Lozier hopes that the array will eventually 
settle a long-standing question about what 
powers this system of currents: how much of 
the overturning circulation is driven by the 
winds and how much by the formation of 
cold, dense water that sinks into the deep sea. 

Since the array started collecting data, the 
North Atlantic has experienced two cold win- 
ters in a row. The data indicate that the ocean 
formed a lot of chilly water as a result. But it 
remains unclear to what extent this actually 
had an impact on the strength of the over- 
turning circulation. 

Eventually, Lozier wants to see how the 
overturning circulation responds during a 
warmer winter that produces less cold water in 
the region. “We just need to keep measuring,” 
she says. = 


SOURCE: OSNAP 


CRISPR hack transforms 
cells into data recorders 


Gene-editing tool can be harnessed to give a close-up view of life’s most basic processes. 


BY HEIDI LEDFORD 


esearchers have harnessed the popular 

R gene-editing tool CRISPR-Cas9 to turn 
DNA into a sensitive recording device. 

The recorder can document the duration and 
order of events within cells — and even erase 
and re-record information in the same genome. 
The work, published in Science on 
15 February’, joins a flock of other CRISPR- 
based cellular recorders that have emerged 
from research labs over the past few years. The 
hope is that such recorders could keep track 
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of changes in gene expression, trace a cell’s 
individual family lineage or monitor shifts in 
environmental conditions. 

“Tt’s clear that the genome has this enormous 
recording capacity,’ says Jan Philipp Junker, a 
systems biologist at the Max Delbriick Center 
for Molecular Medicine in Berlin. “With 
CRISPR, we finally have the tools to use it?” 

It is one of many ways in which researchers 
are tinkering with the machinery of CRISPR- 
Cas9 to forge new types of molecular tool. 
Two papers also published in Science on 
15 February describe how CRISPR can be used 


to detect disease-causing viruses”. 

The inspiration for the cellular recorders 
was the flight-data recorder found in many 
aeroplanes, says chemical biologist David Liu 
of the Broad Institute of MIT and Harvard in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. “Just like a flight- 
data recorder records events that happen to an 
airplane, the cell-data recorders can be used to 
monitor stimuli that the cell is exposed to, or 
changes in the cell signalling,” he says. 

Researchers typically use CRISPR-Cas9 to 
alter DNA sequences by directing the Cas9 
enzyme to cut DNA at a site dictated by the 
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sequence of a short fragment of RNA, called 
a guide RNA. In many organisms, these DNA 
breaks are then repaired by the cell in ways that 
can alter the original DNA sequence. 


SLICE AND DICE 

Liu and his colleague, chemist Weixin Tang, 
also at the Broad Institute, took advantage of 
Cas9’s DNA-slicing ability to engineer a cellu- 
lar recorder using circular molecules of DNA 
called plasmids. Plasmids replicate inside bac- 
terial cells, sometimes producing hundreds of 
copies in a single cell. 

Liu and Tang altered three DNA letters 
in one such plasmid, so that it contained a 
sequence targeted by a guide RNA. They also 
engineered a bacterium to express Cas9 only 
in the presence of a particular antibiotic, and 
dubbed the whole system CAMERA1. 

Bacteria lack some of the DNA-repair 
mechanisms used by mammalian cells to fix 
the damage wrought by Cas9 — instead, when 
the plasmid is targeted by Cas9, it is degraded. 
Another plasmid then replicates to take the 
place of the lost one. 

Liu and Tang put both the altered and nor- 
mal plasmids into cells and measured the rela- 
tive ratio of the two. The proportion of altered 
plasmid fell in cells that had been treated with 
antibiotic, because the cells had begun to 
degrade the altered plasmids. 

The result was an unusually sensitive 
recorder: Liu and Tang could read out infor- 
mation from as few as ten bacterial cells. The 
magnitude of the change reflected the amount 
of antibiotic present, or the duration of expo- 
sure. Liu and Tang also developed methods for 
resetting the ratio of altered to unaltered plas- 
mid, erasing the first recording and readying 
the cell to document the next event using the 
same set of plasmids. 

They then moved on to create more 
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Circular DNA molecules called plasmids have been transformed into cellular-data recorders. 


recorders. One, called CAMERA2, relies on 
modified CRISPR systems called base editors, 
developed by Liu’s lab‘ in 2016, that can alter 
single DNA letters in the genome without rely- 
ing on the cell’s DNA-repair mechanisms. Liu 
and Tang used CAMERA2 to record up to four 
different stimuli in bacterial cells, including 
exposure to light and viruses, and the order in 
which the stimuli occurred. 

The researchers also modified CAM- 
ERA2 to work in mammalian cells, recording 
changes directly in the genome rather than in 
plasmids. Tang and her colleagues hope to use 
the system to answer questions about how cells 
take on specific identities. 

The CAMERA recorders will join a host of 
other cellular recorders under development. 
Synthetic biologist Harris Wang of Columbia 


University Medical Center in New York City 
has been developing systems that he hopes to 
use to study microbes in the gut’. 

And Junker’s lab is working ona recorder to 
trace the developmental pathway of individ- 
ual cells in zebrafish. He first thought of the 
approach a little over two years ago, he says. “I 
thought this was an exotic idea that I had,’ says 
Junker. “And suddenly everybody is doing it.” m 
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Indonesian funding 
agency short on cash 


First dedicated fund has failed to raise enough money to 


finance projects. 
BY DYNA ROCHMYANINGSIH 


hundreds of thousands of dollars for 

research are stuck in limbo because the 
country’s first dedicated science-funding 
agency is struggling to raise enough money. 


[iessrecs scientists expecting to receive 


After years of insufficient research funding, 
scientists were delighted when the Indonesian 
Science Fund (ISF) launched, in March 2016. 
Its aim was to boost investment in research and 
improve research quality. The following May, 
it opened up applications for grants worth up 
to 1.5 billion rupiah (US$110,000) a year for 


3 years. Scientists submitted 467 proposals. 

Almost 18 months later, the ISK, which 
is managed by the Indonesian Academy of 
Sciences in Jakarta, says it has selected 10 pro- 
jects that deserve to be funded, but does not 
have the money to give to researchers. 

“The delay from ISF is very disappointing,” 
says a researcher in Jakarta who was told in 
February 2017 that their application might be 
accepted, but was asked to revise their project 
budget. The scientist, who asked to remain 
anonymous for fear of jeopardizing the pay- 
ment, says that they have not heard from the 
ISF since. “I am trying to find international 
research funding. But as long as we don't get 
any official rejection from ISF, it is unethical 
for us to send [our] research proposal to other 
funding agencies,” they say. “In this situation, 
scientists are the victims.” 

Although the ISF seeks funds from a range 
of sources, including philanthropy and > 
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Indonesian scientists were hopeful a dedicated fund would reverse years of insufficient investment. 


> foreign donors, the Indonesian government 
committed US$3 million to the agency in its 
first year, through the finance ministry’s Indo- 
nesia Endowment Fund for Education. The 
endowment fund also signed a memorandum 
of understanding with the ISE, agreeing to give 
the agency money for five years. 

Teguh Rahardjo, the ISF’s executive director, 
says that the agency has received some of this 
cash, but not enough to support all ofits grant 
programmes. Government budget constraints 
have contributed to the funding shortfall, and 
the agency is now searching for other sources 
of money, he says. 


He says that the ISF was able to contribute 12 
billion rupiah this year towards research grants 
for collaborations between Indonesian and UK 
universities. The programme is also supported 
by the Newton Fund, a British research-devel- 
opment group. 

Indonesian researchers have typically had 
to rely on yearly funding from the national 
budget, which invests only 0.08% of the coun- 
try’s gross domestic product in scientific 
research each year. Some scientists argue that 
the process by which this money is awarded 
to universities or research centres by various 
ministries, including the Ministry of Research, 


Technology and Higher Education, ist open 
and transparent. Syarif Hidayat, head of legal, 
cooperation and information services at the 
ministry, denies that the funding process is not 
open and says the ministry is working on ways 
to stretch research funding over multiple years. 

The ISF was established to support long- 
term research. It is inspired by funding 
agencies such as the US National Science 
Foundation, and uses independent peer review 
to award funding. 

“Tt is very unfortunate that ISF postpones 
this grant,’ says molecular biologist Riza 
Putranto at the Indonesian Research Institute 
for Biotechnology and Bioindustry in Bogor. 
“We cannot rely on national budget alone to 
conduct high-quality research in Indonesia,” 
says Putranto, whose ISF funding application 
was not successful. 

The Ministry of Finance did not respond to 
Nature’s questions about budget constraints. m 


CORRECTION 

The Editorial ‘Restore justice in Turkey’ 
(Nature 554, 145; 2018) stated that the 
text-messaging system ByLock was available 
only through personal introduction. In fact, 

it was widely available and could have been 
downloaded by anyone. 
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Efforts to replicate research studies are distorted by inherent conflicts between the authors of the original work and those trying to reproduce the results. 


How to make 
replication the norm 


The publishing system builds in resistance to replication. Paul Gertler, Sebastian 
Galiani and Mauricio Romero surveyed economics journals to find out how to fix it. 


eplication is essential for building 
Reiter in research studies’, yet 

it is still the exception rather than 
the rule*’. That is not necessarily because 
funding is unavailable — it is because the 
current system makes original authors 
and replicators antagonists. Focusing on 
the fields of economics, political science, 
sociology and psychology, in which ready 
access to raw data and software code are 
crucial to replication efforts, we survey 


deficiencies in the current system. 

We propose reforms that can both 
encourage and reinforce better behaviour 
— asystem in which authors feel that rep- 
lication of software code is both probable 
and fair, and in which less time and effort is 
required for replication. 

Current incentives for replication attempts 
reward those efforts that overturn the original 
results. In fact, in the 11 top-tier economics 
journals we surveyed, we could find only 


11 replication studies — in this case, defined 
as reanalyses using the same data sets — pub- 
lished since 2011. All claimed to refute the 
original results. We also surveyed 88 editors 
and co-editors from these 11 journals. All 
editors who replied (35 in total, including at 
least one from each journal) said they would, 
in principle, publish a replication study that 
overturned the results of an original study. 
Only nine of the respondents said that they 
would consider publishing a replication 
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> study that confirmed the original results. 

We also personally experienced 
antagonism between replicators and authors 
in a programme sponsored by the Inter- 
national Initiative for Impact Evaluation 
(3ie), a non-governmental organization 
that actively funds software-code replica- 
tion. We participated as authors of original 
studies (P.G. and S.G.) and as the chair of 
3ie’s board of directors (P.G.). 

In our experience, the programme worked 
liked this: 3ie selected influential papers to be 
replicated and then held an open competition, 
awarding approximately US$25,000 for the 
replication of each study*. The organization 
also offered the original authors the oppor- 
tunity to review and comment on the replica- 
tions. Of 27 studies commissioned, 20 were 
completed, and 7 (35%) reported that they 
were unable to fully replicate the results in 
the original article. The only replication pub- 
lished in a peer-reviewed journal’ claimed to 
refute the results of the original paper. 

Despite 3ie’s best efforts, adversarial rela- 
tionships developed between original and 
replication researchers. Original authors 
of five of the seven non-replicated studies 
wrote in public comments that the replica- 
tions actively sought to refute their results 
and were nitpicking. 

One group stated that the incentives of 
replicators to publish “could lead to over- 
statement of the magnitude of criticism” 
(see go.nature.com/2gecz3b). Others made 
similar points. Although one effort replicated 
all the results in the original paper, the origi- 
nating authors wrote, “we disagree with the 
unnecessarily aggressive tone of some state- 
ments in the replication report (particularly 


REPLICATION RARELY POSSIBLE 


An analysis of 203 economics papers found 
that fewer than one in seven supplied the 
materials needed for replication. 


ELEMENTS PROVIDED*: 
HM None WM One or more missing 
B® All, code doesn’t run M All, code runs 


14% 


203 


PAPERS 
PUBLISHED 


59% 


*The elements assessed were raw data, raw code, 
estimation data and estimation code. 


DATA CHECKED? 


In a survey of 67 journals, most of the political-science and top-tier economics titles required authors to submit 
software code and data to editors before publication. Journals in sociology and psychology rarely did so. 


i Code required @ Raw data required NSAlso verified 


™@ Encouraged No statement 


Economics 
(top tier) 


Total 
, journals 


co: OU —<ST 2 


Political science 


Sociology 
Psychology 


General science 


in the abstract)” (see go.nature.com/2esdjkr). 
Another group felt that “the statement that 
our original conclusions were robust was 
buried” (see go.nature.com/2siufet). 

The 3ie-sponsored replication’ of one 
highly cited paper’ resulted in an acrimoni- 
ous debate that became known as the Worm 
Wars. Several independent scholars specu- 
lated that assumptions made by the replica- 
tors had more to do with overturning results 
than with any scientific justification. 


REPLICATION COSTS 

A first step to getting more replications is 
making them easier. This could be done by 
requiring authors to publicly post the data 
and code used to produce the results in their 
studies — although this in itself would not 
redress the incentive to gain a publication 
by overturning results. 

Ready access to data and code would 
ease replication attempts. In our survey of 
journal websites, the mid-tier economics 
journals (as ranked by impact factor) and 
those in sociology and psychology rarely 
asked for these resources to be made avail- 
able. By contrast, almost all of the top-tier 
journals in economics have policies that 
require software code and data to be made 
available to editors before publication. 

This is also true of most of the political- 
science journals we assessed, and all three 
of the broad science journals in our survey 
(see Supplementary information). In addi- 
tion, many of the top-tier economics jour- 
nals explicitly ask authors to post raw data 
as well as estimation data — the final 
data set used to produce the results after 
data clean-up and manipulation of vari- 
ables. These are usually placed on a pub- 
licly accessible website that is designated 
or maintained by the journal. There seems 
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60 80 100 


Percentage 


to be no such norm in psychology and 
sociology journals (see ‘Data checked?’). 

To see how often the posted data and code 
could readily replicate original results, we 
attempted to recreate the tables and figures 
of a number of papers using the code and 
data provided by authors. Of 415 articles 
published in 9 leading economics journals 
in May 2016, 203 were empirical papers that 
did not contain proprietary or otherwise 
restricted data. We checked these to see 
which sorts of files were downloadable and 
spent up to four hours per paper trying to 
execute the code to replicate the results (not 
including code runtime). 

We were able to replicate only a small 
minority of these papers. Overall, of the 203 
studies, 76% published at least one of the 
4 files required for replication: the raw data 
used in the study (32%); the final estima- 
tion data set produced after data cleaning 
and variable manipulation (60%); the data- 
manipulation code used to convert the raw 
data to the estimation data (42%, but only 
16% had both raw data and usable code that 
ran); and the estimation code used to pro- 
duce the final tables and figures (72%). 

The estimation code was the file most 
frequently provided. But it ran in only 40% 
of these cases. We were able to produce 
final tables and figures from estimation 
data in only 37% of the studies analysed. 
And in only 14% of 203 studies could we 
do the same starting from the raw data (see 
‘Replication rarely possible’). We do not 
think that spending significantly more time 
would have boosted our success — usually 
the code called for data or variables that had 
not been supplied. 

Tellingly, the tables and figures could 
almost always be replicated if the code ran 
without major modifications. This was a 


SOURCE: P. GERTLER, S. GALIANI & M. ROMERO (UNPUBLISHED DATA) 


SOURCE: P. GERTLER, S. GALIANI & M. ROMERO (UNPUBLISHED DATA) 


significant hurdle: only 54% and 61% of 
articles had data-manipulation code or 
estimation code, respectively, that did not 
require major modifications. 

Our results align with previous findings 
in the literature’. A study of the articles pub- 
lished in the Journal of Money, Credit and 
Banking found that only 35.7% of articles 
met data-archive requirements, and only 
20% of studies could be replicated using 
the information available in the archive’. 
Another study attempted to replicate 67 
papers published in 13 well-regarded 
general-interest and macroeconomics jour- 
nals, and could replicate only 29 (ref. 8). This 
problem goes beyond economics. In 2013, 
only 18 of 120 political-science journals 
had replication policies’, and a 2016 study 
found that only 58% of the articles in top 
political-science journals publish their data 
and code”. 

However, some progress is being made. 
Notably, a few political-science journals 
verify that posted data and code produce 
the results in a publication. A handful of 
journals in statis- 


tics andinforma- “Usually the 

tion scienceshave code called for 
appointed ‘repro- dataor variables 
ducibility editors’ that had not 

to ensure that beensupplied.” 


analyses can be 

replicated. The American Economic Asso- 
ciation appointed a data editor last year to 
oversee reproducibility in its journals. 


CREDIBLE THREAT 

We think that the way forward is for more 
journals to take on this kind of responsibil- 
ity, using data editors to help implement the 
following replication policy. 

Journals could oversee the replication 
exercise after conditional acceptance of a 
manuscript but before publication. Journals 
would then verify that all raw data used in 
the paper and code (that is, sample and 
variable construction, as well as estimation 
code) are included and executable. They 
would then commission academic experts, 
advanced graduate students or their own 
staff to verify that the code reproduces the 
tables and figures in the article. If not, edi- 
tors could ask authors to correct their errors 
and, if necessary, have papers reviewed 
again. 

In addition, for a random sample of 
papers, journals should attempt to recon- 
struct the code from scratch or search the 
executable code for errors. In this way, all 
papers would have some positive probability 
of being fully replicable. 

This simple procedure has the winning 
combination of four desirable characteris- 
tics. First, it is unbiased: editors would have 
no incentive to overturn results. Second, 
it creates a credible expectation in authors 
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that their work will be replicated, motivating 
them to be careful and to put effort into 
constructing their code and not report false 
results. Third, data and code would be eas- 
ily available to outside researchers to explore 
the robustness of the original results using 
alternative specifications, measurements 
and methods of identification and estima- 
tion. Fourth, there is little cost associated 
with getting a research associate to perform 
replication exercises, especially because 
authors have strong incentives to cooperate 
with journals at the pre-publication stage. 
Although we are writing from our experi- 
ence as economists, we think that similar 
practices could be adopted in other disci- 
plines, particularly the social sciences. 


Initially, these steps might slow down 


the time from acceptance to publication for 
some papers. However, authors will eventu- 
ally internalize them and submit accurate, 
error-free materials so that the study repli- 
cation will be done efficiently. This will help 
to restore confidence in the credibility of 
science. ™ 


Paul Gertler is a professor of economics in 
the Haas School of Business at the University 
of California, Berkeley, USA. Sebastian 
Galiani is a professor of economics at the 
University of Maryland, College Park, USA. 
Mauricio Romero is a graduate student in 
economics at the University of California, 
San Diego, USA. 

e-mail: gertler@berkeley.edu 
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CORRECTION 

The Comment article Join the disruptors 
of health science’ (Nature 551, 23-26; 
2017) should have disclosed that Nature's 
Editor-in-chief, Philip Campbell, serves 

on an unpaid basis as a member of the 
science advisory board for the start-up 
firm Mindstrong Health. 
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The Marseillaise (1870) by Gustave Doré: the French Revolution began with ideals of rationalism, but descended into chaos and conflict. 


Testing times for optimism 


Ian Goldin questions Steven Pinker’s faith in Enlightenment values in our complex era. 


builds on his 2011 The Better Angels 
of Our Nature (Viking) in offering 
another engaging, compelling set of reasons 
to be cheerful. In this new combined survey, 
analysis and manifesto, he convincingly dem- 
onstrates that when it comes to health and life 
expectancy, poverty reduction and income, 
education, human rights, peace and secu- 
rity, the global data provide solid grounds 
for optimism. But the book’s premise lies in 
the past: the Enlightenment, that period in 
the eighteenth century when, Pinker argues, 
reason, science, humanism and progress 
became the centre of intellectual endeavour 
in Europe and North America. That legacy, 
he asserts, is ripe for resurrection at a time of 
political upheaval, the rise of demagoguery, 
climate scepticism and ‘fake news’ 
The Enlightenment undoubtedly saw 
major advances in constitutional government. 


Se Pinker’s Enlightenment Now 


The separation of 
church and state in 
some nations allowed 
new models of society 
to flourish. But using 
the era as a premise 
is problematic. Many 
of the breakthroughs 
that Pinker attributes 
to the Enlightenment 
actually pre-date it. As 
Chris Kutarna and I 
showed in Age of Dis- 


Enlightenment 
Now: The Case for 
Science, Reason, 
Humanism, and 


covery (Bloomsbury, Progress 
2017), the Renaissance 9! EVEN PINKER 
Viking: 2018, 


was a period of even 
more dramatic pro- 
gress in science and the humanities, sparked 
by luminaries such as the astronomer Nico- 
laus Copernicus and the humanist Erasmus 
(see P. Ball Nature 452, 816-818; 2008). 
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Before that were extraordinarily innovative 
epochs in Asia and other regions, such as 
China's Tang dynasty (Ap 618-907) and the 
Islamic Golden Age (750-1260). 

Another issue we highlighted is that less 
salubrious aspects of change accompanied 
eras of rapid progress. During the Renais- 
sance voyages of discovery, European sailors 
spread diseases that killed millions of indig- 
enous Americans. Europe saw the rise of reli- 
gious extremists — such as the demagogue 
Girolamo Savonarola, who ruled Florence in 
the 1490s — along with intolerance of diver- 
sity and science. Enlightenment advances 
were tied to empire building and the nascent 
Industrial Revolution, predicated not just on 
noble ideas and scientific curiosity, but also 
on slavery, genocide, exploitation and cultural 
triumphalism. Like the Renaissance, it ended 
in chaos and conflict, including the French 
revolutionary wars of 1792-99. 


BRIDGEMAN IMAGES 


Both eras show that science and evidence- 
based thinking do not necessarily triumph 
over irrationality and ideology. Shared social 
norms and ethics are the framework that 
allows reason to prevail. Moreover, progress 
in science and society is a tapestry that cannot 
be unpicked through simple periodization. 
That said, comparing historical eras can be 
instructive. Although history does not repeat 
itself, it may rhyme; it can offer insights into 
predicaments and solutions, as I have found 
helpful, for instance, in conceptualizing the 
future of work. Many of the Enlightenment’ 
philosophical, social and scientific advances 
offer lessons for our reason-starved times, as 
Pinker ably argues; but context is key. 

Although it is framed as a historically 
informed template for a new age of reason, 
Enlightenment Now ultimately becomes 
something else: an extended dismissal of 
the arguments of despair that Pinker fears 
are defining politics and crowding out an 
alternative approach rooted in rationality 
and global cooperation. He does not frame 
the thesis in economic terms. Yet he essen- 
tially defends globalization and the growth 
of market economies by claiming that it has 
brought more progress than any force in 
history. As an economist, I agree. 

But globalization has also led to an 
escalation of risks. What is rational for 
individuals is increasingly irrational for 
society. The drivers of progress are rising 
incomes and connectivity; these also lead 
to greater negative spillovers and systemic 
risk. Managing globalization’s underbelly 
is essential, and the gulf between what 
needs to be done and what is being done is 
widening. Economic growth has come at the 
expense of ecosystems. Because nature does 
not respond to price signals (rhinos do not 
reproduce more when their horns are more 
valuable), increasing freedom of choice has 
led to overexploitation of a growing number 
of natural systems. Pinker does cite climate 
change, but as a worrying exception to a 
relentlessly positive narrative, rather than as 
the most glaring example of a wider failure 
of global commons management. 

Pinker devotes a chapter to inequality. 
Drawing on the encyclopaedic website Our 
World in Data by economist Max Roser of 
the Oxford Martin School, UK, he shows that 
global inequality (between richer and poorer 
countries) is decreasing, whereas inequal- 
ity within countries is rising. He concludes 
that much current anxiety around inequal- 
ity — spurred by the idea that the top 1% is 
absorbing the lion's share of economic growth 
— is misplaced. I dont agree. First, the data he 
presents do not reflect recent sharp economic 
reversals in many places. These are likely to 
become more significant in some regions. For 
instance, in the United States, cuts to health- 
care subsidies and corporate tax rates over the 
past few months will reduce redistribution > 
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Books in brief 


First in Fly: Drosophila Research and Biological Discovery 
Stephanie Elizabeth Mohr HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS (2018) 

How did an inconspicuous fly, Drosophila melanogaster, become the 
laboratory “model of models”? Since the early twentieth century, when 
pioneering geneticist Thomas Hunt Morgan created the Fly Room at 
Columbia University in New York City, the insect’s brief life, vast broods, 
obvious mutant phenotypes and genetic similarities to humans 

have made it a boon for the field. In this admirable study, Drosophila 
researcher Stephanie Elizabeth Mohr reveals a raft of breakthroughs 
discovered “first in fly”, such as the molecular mechanisms of 
circadian rhythm. Serious science, elegantly described. 


Catching Stardust 

Natalie Starkey BLOOMSBURY SIGMA (2018) 

As the runts of our rock-ridden cosmic neighbourhood, comets and 
asteroids might seem predictable. Not so, proves space geologist 
Natalie Starkey in this pop-science dash through findings on the 
denizens of the Kuiper belt and beyond. Starkey is perhaps most 
eloquent on comets, those icy scoops of early solar-nebula cloud. 
The European Space Agency’s audacious Rosetta mission, for 
instance, revealed comet 67P to be dark, dusty, rubber-duck-shaped 
and redolent with an unusual bouquet of compounds. Space mining 
and strategies for tackling an asteroid hit get a look-in, too. 


The Biological Mind 

Alan Jasanoff BASIC (2018) 

In this powerful treatise, neurological engineer Alan Jasanoff issues a 
corrective to the “cerebral mystique” — the idea that the human brain 
is amachine-like outlier in the body. As he reminds, the brain is deeply 
interconnected, and functions using chemicals, electricity, neurons, 
glia, passive diffusion and active signalling. This integrated view of 
brain, body and mind could, he asserts, revolutionize discourse on 
mental illness: the ‘broken-brain’ model could give way to one that 
meshes genetic, environmental and cultural factors, thereby adding 
needed nuance to our understanding of causes and treatment. 


The Left Behind: Decline and Rage in Rural America 

Robert Wuthnow PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS (2018) 

Ever since 62% of the rural vote went to Donald Trump in the 2016 
US presidential race, rage in the heartlands has become a media 
trope. In this thoughtful study — distilling a decade of research and 
more than 1,000 interviews — social scientist Robert Wuthnow digs 
beyond the “grievance-and-resentment” stereotype of this 50-million- 
strong, overwhelmingly white population. He concludes that the 
rural population should be seen as “moral communities”: united by 
mutual obligation and cultural norms, but threatened by the alien, 
whether local drug abuse or the culture of Washington DC. 


Ground Work 

Edited by Tim Dee JONATHAN CAPE (2018) 

This superb anthology is a paean to spirit of place in dislocated 
times. With UK eco-charity Common Ground, Tim Dee has gathered 
personal geographies from 31 poets and writers. And it is a trove. 
Sean Borodale likens Somerset honeycomb to a “microfiche” storing 
local data on flora and weather; Julia Blackburn sees Suffolk shells 
on a table looking “like music, or a story without the need of words”; 
and Hugh Brody recalls how, through mapping, he discovered the 
intimate relationship of the Inuit with the Arctic. BarbaraKiser 
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Robots construct cars at a Mercedes-Benz plant in Finland. 


and weaken the safety nets that (as Pinker 
identifies) helped to alleviate inequality after 
the 2008 financial crisis. 

Second, he does not give enough weight to 
the plight of the jobless — and, in the United 
States, its association with the growing prob- 
lem of opioid misuse — or the threat that 
robots and artificial intelligence (AI) pose to 
jobs. Growing inequality within countries is 
undermining social cohesion and promoting 
extremist political views, and this is likely to 
be compounded by technological change. 

If most tasks that are repetitive and do not 
demand dexterity are automated — which 
is possible, according to research at the 
Oxford Martin School — what is the model 
of future employment in administrative 
back offices, call centres or manufacturing? 
Pinker is too sanguine about such immedi- 
ate threats (although he argues cogently in 
favour of minimizing the expenditure of 
intellectual and political capital on remote 
risks, such as the existential threat posed by 
AI). He also underestimates the threats that 
Mike Mariathasan and I set out in our 2015 
book The Butterfly Defect (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press): interconnected systems raise 
interdependence, complexity and systemic 
risk. With globalization, as connectivity, 
incomes and consumption grow, so risks 
become multidimensional and transnational 
— witness pandemics, cascading financial 
crises and cyberattacks. New technologies 


turbocharge these risks and give new powers 
to individuals and small groups. 

Pinker looks in some depth at the rise in 
scepticism about science, in society and in 
parts of academia such as the humanities. He 
gives shorter shrift to the erosion of faith in 
expertise elsewhere, even though this is justi- 
fied in some notable instances. The financial 
sector, for example, is home to the biggest and 
most powerful global expert system, from 
banks and treasuries to the International 
Monetary Fund. 

The 2008 financial 

crisis highlighted 

the inadequacy of 

that system, whose 

primary mission is 

financial stability. 

Similarly, account- 

ing firms have 

given clean bills of health to corrupt or col- 
lapsing enterprises. The denial of evidence is 
irrational, but it is not necessarily irrational 
to challenge experts and authorities. 

Pinker highlights the importance of ideas 
in human advances, but claims that “intellec- 
tuals hate progress” — a surprising generali- 
zation in a case for evidence and reason. And 
herein lies both the strength and weakness of 
this book. It provides copious reasons for opti- 
mism. It claims to be a scientific, evidence- 
based account; but that is undermined by its 
scant attention to the mounting evidence on 
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newrisks. I share Pinker’s optimism that this 
could be our best century, in which poverty 
and many of the challenges humanity has 
historically confronted are addressed. Yet 
there is also a real potential for dystopian 
outcomes as sea levels, strife, temperatures 
and resistant infections rise, and biodiversity, 
democratic institutions, social ties, mental 
health and resource security are eroded. We 
need to face up to these and other daunting 
challenges while nurturing the positivity 
required to tackle them. 

Enlightenment Now is not a balanced 
account of the present or future. But for 
the many overwhelmed by gloom, it is a 
welcome antidote. = 


Ian Goldin is Professor of Globalisation 
and Development and director of the Oxford 
Martin Programme on Technological 

and Economic Change at the University 

of Oxford, UK, and the author of Age of 
Discovery and The Butterfly Defect. His 
website is https://iangoldin.org/. 

Twitter: @ian_goldin 


The Books & Arts article ‘Epiphanies of 
the edgelands’ (Nature 554, 166-167; 
2018) incorrectly referred to East 
Greenland instead of West Greenland. 
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Society and history 
imprint climate data 


Long-term climate observations 
that are highly processed can 
obscure the context in which 

the data were collected. Yet 

such background can provide 
important information about 
how climate and society interact, 
and could contribute to the 
design of climate services. 

Many historical measurements 
were part of colonialism: 
describing and explaining the 
world according to European 
ideas. Polar explorations left their 
traces on climate records, and 
wars stimulated measurements 
in strategic locations while 
interrupting others or destroying 
archives. Cold-war geopolitics 
shaped modern global 
networks for collecting climate 
information and prompted the 
creation of World Data Centers 
to disseminate it. Trade and 
whaling were entwined with 
marine climate data. Restrictive 
policies can still impose 
omissions on data maps. And 
commercial aviation generates 
weather records from flight 
corridors. 

In our view, such context 
dependence could inform 
climate services. In developing 
countries, for instance, farming 
practices that use traditional 
knowledge of local climates 
might need adjusting in response 
to global warming. 

Scientists working with 
climate data currently try to 
minimize the effect of context 
on their estimates of physical 
variables. In our view, policy 
decision-making should be 
based on both. 

Stefan Brénnimann, Jeannine 
Wintzer University of Bern, 
Switzerland. 

stefan. broennimann@giub.unibe.ch 


Roots out of sight, 
not out of mind 


Using genomics and imaging 
to understand plants’ 
physical traits does not stop 


above ground (see Nature 
553, 396-398; 2018). The 
architecture of plant root 
systems growing in opaque 
soil is being revealed by 
3D-imaging tools such as 
X-ray computed tomography, 
magnetic resonance imaging 
and neutron tomography. 

Combining these insights (see, 
for example, T. Roose et al. Plant 
Soil 407, 9-38; 2016) with gene- 
expression studies, spatially 
resolved data on chemical 
and physical parameters, and 
the composition of the soil 
microbiome around roots 
should help to explain how 
system properties emerge as 
these components interact. 

Such properties are relevant 
to the acquisition of water and 
nutrients, as well as to plant 
health, carbon storage in soil 
and soil structure. 

Priorities are to develop 
joint sampling protocols and 
a common language across 
physics, soil science and 
biology, along with skills in 
image analysis, spatial statistics 
and modelling at scales from 
root hairs to whole-root 
systems. 

Germany’s main research 
funder (the DFG) has just 
launched a programme to 
study the spatio-temporal 
organization and function of 
the soil zone altered by the 
plant root, also called the 
rhizosphere (see www.ufz.de/ 
spp-rhizosphere). 

Doris Vetterlein, Steffen Schliiter, 
Hans-Jérg Vogel Helmholtz 
Centre for Environmental Research 
— UEZ, Halle, Germany. 
doris.vetterlein@ufz.de 


Temperature debt of 
solar geoengineering 


Solar geoengineering is a 
proposed method of climate 
engineering that aims to reduce 
global warming using an 
artificial ‘sunscreen of aerosols 
in Earth’s high atmosphere. 

As planning of the first field 
experiments gets under way, 


any potential risks associated 
with the technology must be 
transparently assessed and not 
downplayed or dismissed. One 
such risk of solar geoengineering 
is its ‘temperature debt — 

the planetary heating that 

would arise if maintenance of 
the artificial sunscreen was 
discontinued. 

Modelling suggests that most 
of the world’s population could 
benefit from this temporary 
sunscreen, compared with the 
adverse effects of unabated 
climate change (a questionable 
reference state, in my view). 
However, models also reveal the 
alarming rise in temperatures 
that could occur if the screen 
of short-lived aerosols should 
suddenly cease to function for 
any reason in the presence of 
high concentrations of long- 
lived greenhouse gases (see 
H. D. Matthews and K. Caldeira 
Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA 104, 
9949-9954; 2007). This rapid 
warming would pose a severe 
risk to ecosystems and society. 

Even with the best planning 
to ensure steady operation of the 
technology, its continuous safe 
functioning and maintenance 
cannot be guaranteed. Yet 
it could take hundreds of 
years to safely phase out solar 
geoengineering and achieve 
the same degree of cooling 
by reducing greenhouse-gas 
concentrations. It is therefore 
imperative that, in the 
absence of a fail-safe mode 
for solar geoengineering, 
the temperature debt is 
fully accounted for in any 
assessments of this technology. 
Andreas Oschlies GEOMAR 
Helmholtz Centre for Ocean 
Research Kiel, Germany. 
aoschlies@geomar.de 


Drop author position 
as a proxy metric 


Marcus Munafo and George 
Davey Smith suggest that using 
different lines of evidence 
(triangulation) to verify results 
will change how credit is 


assigned to authors of research 
papers (Nature 553, 399-401; 
2018). In my view, it would 
help if we were to abolish the 
convention of using an author's 
position in the list as a proxy 
weighting of contribution. 
Such a move would shift the 
assessor's curiosity to the 
‘author contributions’ section, 
and render evaluation more 
meaningful and transparent. 

Currently, author sequence 
still claims more attention than 
short descriptions of author 
contributions in those journals 
that include them (D. van Dijk 
et al. Curr. Biol. 24, R516-R517; 
2014). Ifindividual careers in 
many fields continue to depend 
on first and last authorship 
positions, scientific progress 
and even quality could become 
a lesser concern. And simple 
quantitative metrics, such 
as linear ranking of authors 
according to contribution, are 
open to abuse (P. E. Smaldino 
and R. McElreath R. Soc. Open 
Sci. 3, 160384; 2016). 

Ifit is only the specified 
contribution that counts, 
there will be a strong incentive 
for researchers to contribute 
effectively and in innovative 
ways. It would encourage 
collaboration and discourage 
honorary and ‘guest’ authorship. 
Indeterminate contributions 
would become more apparent. 

As for the roll-call of authors, 
let’s explore such alternative 
formats as alphabetical 
listing, which is often used in 
mathematics, economics and 
high-energy physics. 

Daniel Hornburg Stanford 
University, California, USA. 
hornburg@stanford.edu 


CORRECTION 

The Nature Index article 
‘Industry links boost research 
output’ (Nature 552, S11-S13; 
2017) erroneously located 
Keyvan Vakili at the University 
of Southern California. He 

is actually at the London 
Business School. 
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COMING 
OF AGE 


A special issue explores 
the maturing science 
of adolescence. 


IT’S WIDELY ACCEPTED THAT ADOLESCENTS ARE MISUNDERSTOOD. 


Less well known is how far we still have to go to understand adolescence itself. 
One problem is that it is hard to characterize: the concept of puberty does not 
capture the decade or more of transformative physical, neural, cognitive and 
socio-emotional growth that a young person goes through. Another is that 
science, medicine and policy have often focused on childhood and adulthood 
as the most important phases of human development, glossing over the years 
in between. 

Yet understanding adolescents and adolescence is crucial. It’s becoming clear 
that physical and mental health at adolescence often set a trajectory for the rest 
of life. Meanwhile, today’s teenagers are projected to make up the largest gen- 
eration in human history. Most of the world’s 10- to 19-year-olds are matur- 
ing in parts of the globe that are facing enormous health, environmental and 
socio-economic challenges. And all are growing up in an ever-transforming 
digital world. 

In this issue, we explore the science of adolescence — a field that is itself 
coming of age. A News Feature on page 429 explores how the boundaries of 
adolescence are widening, thanks to advancing puberty and shifting societal 
definitions. Another News Feature, on page 426, describes how neuroscientists 
are showing that risk-taking and rebellion are more nuanced than stereotypes 
suggest — and are sometimes even useful. There will be an accompanying 
podcast at go.nature.com/2geosm3 and a video at go.nature.com/2syvbdh. 

In a Comment on page 432, developmental psychologist Candice Odgers 
argues that digital technology is not the widespread menace it is often made 
out to be — but that young people struggling in their offline lives may be 
at increased risk online. On page 435, social scientists Robert Blum and Jo 
Boyden stress the importance of understanding the daily lives of adolescents in 
low- and middle-income countries, home to 90% of the world’s 10- to 24-year- 
olds. A News & Views on page 438 appraises the Feinberg hypothesis, which 
posits that abnormal pruning of neural connections in adolescence leads to 
schizophrenia, and a Careers Feature on page 559 looks at scientists who give 
teenagers jobs in the lab. 

Three reviews explore some paradoxes of adolescence. On page 441, 
paediatrician Ronald Dahl and his colleagues review the evidence for ado- 
lescence as a physical, cognitive and socio-emotional growth spurt, and look 
at how to design policies that take into account teenagers’ unique needs and 
values. On page 458, epidemiologist George Patton and his colleagues explore 
how factors that harm adolescent health can affect the next generation. And on 
page 451, anthropologists Carol Worthman and Kathy Trang use life-history 
theory to interpret shifts in biological puberty, and in cultural definitions of 
and influences on adolescence. 

Nature’s articles are part of a collection of content (http://nature.com/ 
collections/adolescence) in nine journals from the Nature family and its sis- 
ter publication, Scientific American. It is the largest such collection that the 
Nature journals have ever published — and one that we hope proves valuable 
for scientists, policymakers and parents alike. = 
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SEX, DRUGS AND 


SELF-CONTROL 


It’s not just about rebellion. 
Neuroscience is revealing adolescents’ rich and 
nuanced relationship with risky behaviour. 


BY KERRI SMITH 


ole Skinner was hanging from a wall above an abandoned 
quarry when he heard a car pull up. He and his friends bolted, 
racing along a narrow path on the quarry’s edge and hopping 
over a barbed-wire fence to exit the grounds. 

The chase is part of the fun for Skinner and his friend Alex 
McCallum-Toppin, both 15 and pupils at a school in Faringdon, UK. 
The two say that they seek out places such as construction sites and 
disused buildings — not to get into trouble, but to explore. There are 
also bragging rights to be earned. “It’s just something you can say: “Yeah, 
I’ve been in an abandoned quarry,” says McCallum-Toppin. “You can 
talk about it with your friends.” 

Science has often looked at risk-taking among adolescents as a mono- 
lithic problem for parents and the public to manage or endure. When Eva 
Telzer, a neuroscientist at the University of North Carolina in Chapel Hill, 
asks family, friends, undergraduates or researchers in related fields about 
their perception of teenagers, “there's almost never anything positive’, she 
says. “It’s a pervasive stereotype.” 
But how Alex and Cole dabble with 
risk — considering its social value 
alongside other pros and cons — is 
in keeping with a more complex 
picture emerging from neurosci- 
ence. Adolescent behaviour goes 
beyond impetuous rebellion or 
uncontrollable hormones, says 
Adriana Galvan, a neuroscientist at the University of California, Los 
Angeles. “How we define risk-taking is going through a shift” 

Adolescents do take more risks than adults, and the consequences can 
include injury, death, run-ins with the law and even long-term health 
problems. But lab studies in the past decade have revealed layers of nuance 
in how young people assess risks. In some situations, teenagers can be 
more risk-averse than their older peers. And they navigate a broader range 
of risks than has typically been considered in the lab, including social risks 
and positive risks — such as trying out for a sports team. These types of 
behaviour seem to have different effects on the brain. 

How adolescents interact with risk is important. Work on the neural 
underpinnings of risky behaviour can inform guidelines and laws for 
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“RISK-TAKING HAS DRIVEN A LOT 
OF THE EARLY WORK. IT WAS A 
ROUTE TO SUCCESSFUL FUNDING.” 


teens who drive, for example, or the punishments they receive for violent 
crimes. Understanding how the teenage brain evaluates risk could even 
reveal predictors of mental-health conditions such as schizophrenia and 
depression, which often emerge in adolescence. 

In more ways than one, there is a lot going on in a teenager's head. “In 
fact, it’s just beautiful,” says B. J. Casey, a neuroscientist at Yale University 
in New Haven, Connecticut. “It’s amazing that it unfolds correctly most 
of the time.” 


REBEL WITH A CAUSE 

Adolescence is a perilous period. The death rate among 15- to 19-year- 
olds worldwide is about 35% higher than that among 10- to 14-year-olds. 
And risky behaviours are linked to many of the major threats to life during 
this time (see “Risking life and limb’). Road injuries are the biggest cause of 
death for adolescents globally. Self-harm and other forms of violence also 
rank highly. Plus, some practices that can lead to poor health in adulthood 
— such as use of tobacco or alco- 
hol, or sedentary lifestyles — often 
stem from poor choices made in 
the teenage years. So, risky behav- 
iour has been a preoccupation for 
scientists. 

“Risk-taking has driven a lot 
of the early work” on the teen- 
age brain, says Ronald Dahl, who 
studies adolescent brain development at the University of California, 
Berkeley. “It was a route to successful funding, so it was emphasized.” 

Early theories focused on a perceived imbalance in the develop- 
ing brain. Areas linked with impulsivity and heightened sensitivity 
to reward, especially in the social realm, get an early boost in activity, 
whereas those governing cognitive processes such as working memory 
develop smoothly throughout adolescence. 

Neuroscientists likened the emerging picture of the teenage brain to 
that ofa car with a revving accelerator and faulty brakes. This fit the devel- 
opmental data, but not the fact that many teenagers show no proclivity 
for risk-taking, says Ted Satterthwaite, a psychiatrist and neuroimaging 
researcher at the University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. A 2016 
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survey’ of more than 45,000 US teenagers found that 61% had not tried 
cigarettes by age 17-18, for example; some 29% had never drunk alcohol. 

Most neuroscientists now acknowledge that neural systems develop- 
ing at different rates do not mean that the brain is unbalanced. “It’s a 
vulnerable period, but it’s not vulnerable just because there's something 
going wrong with their brains,” says Satterthwaite. 

And so work has shifted to looking at a broader range of risks and 
environmental influences. For many teenagers, says Dahl, there is risk in 
relatively benign experiences, such as standing up for a friend or asking 
someone on a date. “Taking a social risk — those feel more salient.” 


THE SOCIAL WHIRL 

In recent years, studies have begun to characterize how social elements 
influence risk. In 2009, Laurence Steinberg, a psychologist at Temple 
University in Philadelphia, got teenagers to lie in a functional magnetic 
resonance imaging (fMRI) scanner and play ‘the chicken game’ — a video 
game in which they drive a car, passing through an implausible 20 traffic 
lights in 6 minutes. As the first lights change to amber, some teenagers 
choose to carry on; others wait for green. Sometimes speeding ahead pays 
off, but sometimes the car gets hit. 

When teenagers played this game alone, they took risks at about the 
same frequency as adult players”. But when Steinberg told the adolescents 
that their friends were watching from an adjacent room, they took signifi- 
cantly more risks. Ina similar study’ by Telzer and her colleagues, teenag- 
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Teenagers in Norway 
practise the urban 
sport parkour. 


the mothers’ presence correlated with activation in the prefrontal cortex, 
an area known to be involved in cognitive control. 

Neuroscientists have used this game to test how a teenager's propensity 
to take risks can depend on their social stature. In one study’, ateam at the 
University of Oregon in Eugene got adolescents to play itin a scanner after 
hearing that two other teenagers were watching. Then the researchers got 
the participants to play another video game, in which they were excluded 
from throwing and catching a ball with the same peers. 

When they returned to the driving game after experiencing social 
exclusion, adolescents who said they were sensitive to peer influence 
took significantly more risks. Those that demonstrated this pattern 
also showed greater activation in a brain area involved in modelling 
the thoughts of others, the temporoparietal junction. In another study’, 
Telzer and her colleagues found that teenagers who were more socially 
excluded or victimized took more risks. The work is part of a drive to 
understand who is most vulnerable. “If we know the context under which 
teens smoke or make good or bad decisions, we can push them into the 
contexts that are more positive,” says Telzer. 

Peers can have positive effects, too. Ina 2014 study’, teenagers were 
asked to donate or keep money in an online game, supposedly watched 
by ten peers. Ifa participant made a donation and their peers approved 
— denoted by a ‘thumbs up’ icon — the participant made more dona- 
tions during the game. (Although the opposite is also true.) “There's an 
assumption that teenagers’ friends are a monolithic negative influence,” 


ers took fewer risks when they were told that their 
mothers were watching. The scanner revealed 
greater activation in reward-sensitive brain 
regions, such as the ventral striatum, with the 
friend-influenced risky behaviours. Meanwhile, 
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says Telzer. The real picture is more complex. 
Interestingly, the same brain systems that 
mediate unhealthy risk-taking also seem to help 
teenagers to take positive risks. Activity in the 
ventral striatum, particularly rising numbers 
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In 2015, an estimated 1.2 million people aged 10-19 died. Many of 
the leading causes of death, particularly for older adolescents and 
males, are related to risky behaviours. 
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of dopamine receptors, has been linked to the greater sensitivity that 
teenagers feel to rewards for positive as well as perilous behaviours. 
Telzer’s studies’ suggest that teenagers who show heightened ventral 
striatum activity when making decisions that help others, such as donat- 
ing money, take fewer risks in the long term and have a lower risk of 
depression as adults. “There's very much a yin and yang to this,” says Dahl. 
There are limitations to these lab-based studies; it’s hard to reproduce 
the social whirl of teenage life in a scanner, says Galvan. “How do we 
emulate what's going on on Saturday night in a cold lab on a Tuesday after- 
noon?” she asks. The studies are more likely to capture a teenager's inclina- 
tion for risk than the likelihood of real-world risk-taking, Galvan says. 
The other problem is that the average teenager in a study is only moder- 
ately likely to take risks. “Most of what we know about adolescent risk-tak- 
ing is actually derived from relatively normative samples,’ says Telzer, “not 
adolescents engaging in high levels of risk-taking behaviour.” Dangerous 
risk-taking could be confined to a small proportion of teenagers, and 
there is evidence that they process risk very differently from their peers. 


HIGH-RISK RESEARCH 
Telzer ran an as-yet-unpublished study in 2015 with adolescents who had 
been expelled from a school for serious offences. Her team asked them to 
lie in a scanner and push a button when they saw letters on a screen, but 
not if the screen displayed an ‘X’ Images with social significance — posi- 
tive pictures such as teenagers laughing or playing games ona beach, and 
negative ones including a group ganging up on someone — also appeared 
on screen. Most teenagers were worse at the button-pressing task when 
the images were positive; their cognitive control was overridden by the 
rewarding picture. Activity in the ventral striatum went up in tandem. 
But among the expelled or suspended students, it was the aversive pic- 
tures that impaired performance. The teenagers’ lack of control, Telzer 
says, seems to come from a different type of reaction to social stimuli. 
Scientists have assumed that the young people who take the most risks 
show an extreme version of the standard teenager brain profile, says 
Telzer. But perhaps, she says, they are “a very different type of adolescent”. 
Research on risk-taking has begun to inform the US justice system. 
Authorities are taking into account, for example, the factors that might 
impair a teenager's self-control. Studies show’ that in emotionally neutral 
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situations, young adults perform cognitive tasks just as well as older adults. 
But when the situation is emotionally charged, their performance drops 
off. This and other work could suggest that crimes in emotionally ‘cold’ 
situations should be considered differently from those in which ‘hot; or 
emotionally led, decision-making takes over. Similar work could provide 
ways of pinpointing teenagers at high risk of doing something dangerous. 

Steinberg testified in five court cases last year concerning criminal 
sentences for adolescents. After hearing his evidence on how decision- 
making in teens is influenced by emotion, a Kentucky court last year 
decided to raise to 21 the age at which individuals could be given the death 
penalty. And the evidence has also been enlisted in arguments against 
mandatory life sentences without parole for offenders under 21. 

Scientists are excited about the possibility that this body of devel- 
opmental research can inform policy. But some, such as Satterthwaite 
and Galvan, point out some challenges in using {MRI data in court for 
individual cases. The data from neuroimaging studies are usually aver- 
aged out across participants, so drawing conclusions about any one brain 
is itself risky. “Honestly, I don’t think neuroimaging should be used,’ 
Satterthwaite says. “It’s too noisy.’ 

The data are also too noisy for diagnosis, but Satterthwaite is tantalized 
by evidence that the young brain’s response to risk might reveal early 
symptoms of depression or anxiety. He would like to see research get to 
the point at which it could guide clinical treatment. “The idea that you 
can come see me with a life-threatening condition, and leave with no 
diagnostic test, no imaging, no lab test — that’s medieval,” he says. 

The broader research on adolescent risk is already helping to mini- 
mize dangerous behaviour in daily life. For instance, adolescents who 
don’t get enough sleep are more prone to a host of risk-taking behav- 
iours, such as smoking and sexual activity. Dozens of studies’ on the 
effects of increasing sleep by delaying school start times — a move 
endorsed by bodies such as the US Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention and the American Academy of Pediatrics — suggest that 
many of these problems, including risky behaviours, improve when 
schools start later. The academy recommends a start time of 8:30 or 
later; hundreds of schools in the United States have delayed their first 
bell, but in 2014 the median start time for middle school was still 8:00. 

Steinberg has advocated limiting exposure to risk in the first place, for 
example by raising the minimum age for buying tobacco to 21 or pro- 
hibiting alcohol sales within 300 metres of schools. This is likely to work 
better than approaches based on informing students about risks, he says. 
Other policies aim to take away the opportunity for dangerous behav- 
iour. Graduated-licensing schemes in Australia, New Zealand, Northern 
Ireland and the United States compel young drivers to build up experi- 
ence before they are allowed to drive with only teenage passengers. Such 
programmes have been shown to reduce casualties among young drivers. 

But a little bit of risk is a good thing, says Casey. “I wouldnt say that 
we want people to stop taking risks,” she says. “A lot of it is allowing them 
to be adults in safe situations.” 

Adolescents have a lot to learn in their transition to relative independ- 
ence — and nobody said it was easy. “I can’t think of a more challenging 
period of development,’ says Casey. “Every time I give a talk, I ask people 
to raise their hand if they want to go through adolescence again. And 
no one does.” m 


Kerri Smith is a News Feature editor at Nature, based in London. 
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RESEARCHERS STRUGGLE TO DEFINE THE 
SPAN OF TIME BETWEEN CHILD AND ADULT. 


n the days when Roy Laver was BY HEIDI LEDFORD home was a charity-run institution that took 


summoned to be measured, he 
knew to expect two things. “You were going to be 
cold,’ he says. “And you were going to be stark- 
ers — in the nude — with lots of adult people 
looking at you.” 

Every few months from 1949 to 1971, dozens of youths, 
Laver included, were marched to = . 
a specially outfitted (but poorly pe ~~ 

he) 


* 
ae, 
acer. 


heated) wing of the Harpenden 
branch of the National Children’s 


Home, near London, UK. The 
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in neglected youngsters. Laver, now 80, put 
up with periodic testing there as part of a ground-breaking 
study to define adolescence. 

Each battery of tests took about 3 hours. There were cali- 
pers to assess body fat, photographs and X-rays to record 
growth, anda physical and dental exam. The boys and girls 

were pleased to miss an afternoon 
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came to dread the calipers’ pinch 
on their scrawny frames. “If you 
didn’t have a lot of fat, it bloody 
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hurt,’ he says. “It took six or seven tries to find some.” 

The data from that study are still used today to track a child’s progres- 
sion through growth spurts and puberty towards sexual maturity — a 
journey that the study's lead investigator, paediatrician James Tanner, 
used to define a firm, physical beginning and end for adolescence. 

But few researchers feel that same certainty today. Adolescence is nes- 
tled between two transitions — the end of childhood and the beginning 
of adulthood — with malleable borders. Epidemiological data suggest a 
trend towards earlier puberty in some countries, including the United 
States and China; at the other end of the spectrum, societal changes and 
a growing awareness of the timeline of brain development are pushing 
the accepted threshold for adulthood well into the twenties. 

Scientists, clinicians and policy-makers now find themselves wrestling 
with these shifting frontiers and asking anew: when does childhood end, 
when does adulthood begin, and what exactly happens in the middle? 

Without a good definition of what adolescence is, it’s difficult to nail 
down what protections and responsibilities adolescents should have. 
The debate is taking on more urgency as researchers have realized that 
adolescence helps to set the trajectory for adult life, and as judges and 
doctors try to fix boundaries on when a person is competent to make 
adult decisions. “Clarity regarding our conceptualization of adolescence 
is not just semantic nit-picking,” says Jay Giedd, a neuroscientist at the 
University of California, San Diego. “It has profound implications for 
clinical, educational and judicial systems.” 

The lack of a clear definition could also be choking off funding for 
research on adolescence, which tends to take a back seat to research 
on early childhood. “One of the reasons adolescence has suffered in 
terms of financial support and has 
generally been put at the back of the 
queue is because the definition is quite 
difficult,” says Anne-Lise Goddings, a 
developmental neuroscientist at Uni- 
versity College London. “It’s hard to 
give money to something when you 
can't say what it is.” 


TURNING POINTS 

Generations of researchers have 
painted adolescence as a span of 
unremitting hazards on the road to 
adulthood (see page 426). In 1904, 
US psychologist G. Stanley Hall wrote 
an influential two-volume opus on 
adolescence, which he concluded was 
between the ages of 14 and 24. Hall, who focused his analysis largely on 
white boys, promoted the idea that adolescence is a time of upheaval. 
He blamed the mass media — in the form of cheap fictional pamphlets 
called ‘penny dreadfuls’ — as well as ‘immoral activities such as drink- 
ing and dancing for leading youths astray. 

That narrative of fear still prevails, says Nancy Lesko, a sociologist 
of education at Columbia University in New York City. Lesko worries 
that the widespread perception of adolescents as irrational risk-takers 
could bias everyone from policy-makers to researchers. “My guess is 
that there are lots of changes going on in adolescence that we're miss- 
ing because adults, including researchers, are still clinging to these 
dominant narratives,’ she says. 

Halfa century after Hall, Tanner embarked on his Harpenden growth 
study. It began as an effort to track the effects of improved, post-war 
nutrition on child development, but would become the most influential 
quantitative picture of adolescence. Tanner's team meticulously detailed 
changes in height, weight, fat, breast and testicle sizes, the thickness of 
pubic hair, and a host of other physiological characteristics. 

Tanner broke down his data into a sequence that has been simpli- 
fied into the “Tanner stages. Stage I describes the body before the onset 
of puberty. In Tanner’s study, this occurred at about 11 years old, on 
average, in girls, with boys following six months later. During Stages 
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SUCH THING 
AS AN AVERAGE 
ADOLESCENT.” 


IL, If and IV, the breasts and testes enlarge. Menarche, a woman's first 
menstruation, isa relatively late event and typically begins at Stage IV. 
Stage V marks puberty’s completion: for the adolescents in the chil- 
dren’s home, this happened at about age 15. The value of the study 
was in defining the progression of events associated with adolescence; 
Tanner himself noted that the ages at which they occurred varied too 
much to be of wide use. 

There are questions about how relevant Tanner's data are to today’s 
children, says Celia Roberts, a sociologist at Lancaster University, UK. 
Some of the participants had arrived at the children’s home after endur- 
ing years of neglect. During Laver’s time at the home, nutritious food was 
in short supply: most meals leant heavily on potatoes, whereas meat, in 
the form of Spam, was served about twice a week. Laver took to scraping 
the cooking pots to scrounge a few extra bites, earning him the nick- 
name ‘fatty’ — although he says he would have been considered slender 
by today’s standards. 

Despite its shortcomings, Tanner's catalogue of puberty has become 
entrenched. Researchers have suggested other scales, some based on dif- 
ferent definitions of maturity, others based on hormone levels or voice 
changes. None has had Tanner's staying power, says Frank Biro, a pae- 
diatrician specializing in adolescent medicine at Cincinnati Children’s 
Hospital in Ohio. Even if the growth curves are a little off, the stages 
provide a useful point of reference, he says. Biro keeps a signed copy of 
one of Tanner’s books on his shelf and still uses the scale in his research. 

In today’s adolescents, Tanner’s stages may be shifting because the 
onset of puberty — Stage II — is starting earlier in many popula- 
tions. Tanner already saw signs of this in his studies. Although food 
was scarce at the children’s home, the 
residents there were better fed than 
many children living a century before. 
He thought that this improved nutri- 
tion could account for a reduction in 
the average age at menarche since the 
mid-nineteenth century’. 

That trend towards earlier puberty 
has continued, and is most notable in 
girls. A study’ of Danish children found 
that the age of onset of breast develop- 
ment dropped by a full year between 
1991 and 2006, to just younger than 
10 years. In China, between 1985 and 
2010, the age at which a girl gets her 
first period also dropped by a year’. 
Biro’s studies have shown differences 
between ethnic groups: since the late 1990s, the age at which breast 
development begins has decreased more among white girls in the United 
States than among African American girls, who were already developing 
breasts at a younger age. 

The evidence strongly suggests that in many parts of the world, this 
change is at least partly due to the rise in overweight and obese children, 
Biro says. Several mechanisms might link obesity to the time of onset 
of puberty. One is that excess body fat increases oestrogen production, 
which in turn stimulates the growth spurt and breast development associ- 
ated with puberty. (For boys, the trends are more complex: one study* of 
US boys found that overweight white and African American boys enter 
puberty earlier than boys who are underweight, but obese boys tend to 
enter puberty a little later.) 

Researchers are trying to decipher what impact this earlier entry into 
puberty has on the normal progression of adolescence. “You have some 
of these girls who at age seven and eight are clearly into puberty,’ says 
Biro. “But are they adolescents yet?” 

In some ways, they might be. Studies have found that earlier-maturing 
girls exhibit risk-taking behaviours that are typically associated with ado- 
lescence®. Andina survey of more than 700 magnetic resonance imaging 
scans from 275 people, Goddings and her colleagues found some changes 
in the brain that correlated with the Tanner stage of their subjects. For 
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example, the growth of the amygdala, a brain region involved in process- 
ing emotions, was influenced by chronological age and by the onset of 
puberty’®. 

Goddings urges caution when interpreting the results: she does not yet 
know whether the growth patterns trigger behavioural changes common 
to adolescence or whether they are a response to such changes. A 9-year- 
old girl, for example, whose 
breasts have begun to develop 
might be treated differently by 
the people around her. This shift 
could prompt her to behave differ- 
ently from a prepubescent girl of 
the same age, with corresponding 
changes in brain activation. “Ifa 
9-year-old goes through puberty 
that probably does change some- 
thing about the brain,” says God- 
dings. “And yet in many ways they 
are still a 9-year-old” 


SLIDING 


ON THE THRESHOLD 

The definition of the end of ado- 
lescence — the emergence into 
adulthood — is even more nebu- 
lous. Although Tanner equated 
this with the end of puberty, 
many today use a different defini- 
tion of adolescence that extends 
well beyond that point. This 
could have implications for eve- 
rything from determining when 
a criminal can be tried as an adult to when a youth becomes responsible 
enough to make their own medical decisions. 

There is no physical measurement that can capture the beginning of 
adulthood, say researchers. Often they set the end of adolescence on 
the basis of social roles. “We don’t have an equivalent physical defini- 
tion of the end of adolescence,’ says John Coleman, a psychologist at 
the University of Oxford, UK. “It’s lacking a clear definition because it 
combines social and physical developmental factors.” 

Those social roles vary widely by culture and era, opening up the defi- 
nition to a range of interpretations. Tanner tethered the end of puberty 
to the onset of adulthood, which coincided with social forces in post- 
war Britain: Laver, for example, left the children’s home at 16 to take a 
job as a clerk in a police station while living with relatives. 

But in many societies today, the conventional markers of adulthood 
are slipping to later in life. Young people spend more years at school, 
live with their parents for longer, and delay marriage and parenthood. 
Marriage, in particular, has historically been a key marker for adulthood 
in many cultures, says anthropologist Alice Schlegel at the University of 
Arizona in Tucson. The average age of women at first marriage has risen 
by two years globally over the past two decades, according to the United 
Nations. In some countries, that increase is more dramatic: in Brazil 
the average age has increased by 6 years to 27, and in several European 
countries the age is creeping over 30. 

And whereas Tanner could only speculate about changes in the brains 
of his young subjects, studies by today’s neuroscientists have bolstered 
the idea that adolescence does not stop in the teenage years. The pre- 
frontal cortex, considered the seat of executive functioning and respon- 
sible for the ability to plan ahead and to resist impulses, typically does 
not come fully online until the early twenties — or later’. “The brain 
doesn’t suddenly become adult at age 18,” says Sarah-Jayne Blakemore, 
a neuroscientist at University College London. 

But if not then, when? The hotchpotch of definitions in research arti- 
cles, social policies and laws around the globe reveals a wide range of 
opinion about the end of adolescence (see ‘Sliding scales’). The World 
Health Organization set its boundaries at ages 10 and 19, but Susan 


Rising obesity and 
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thought to be shifting 


adolescence earlier. 


Over the past century, researchers have made various 
attempts to place limits on adolescence, according to 
puberty, social responsibility or chronological age. 
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Sawyer, chair of adolescent health at the University of Melbourne in Aus- 
tralia, and her colleagues have argued’ that this upper boundary should 
be raised to 24. In 2017, New Zealand revised its regulations regarding 
children in protective care: rather than sending them out on their own 
at the age of 18, the government continues to provide support into their 
twenties. The change came in response to reports that the adolescents 
were not coping well with inde- 
pendence at younger ages. 

As helpful as it would be to 
have a fixed, biological end point 
to adolescence, neuroscientists 
are unlikely to derive one, says 
Blakemore. Ultimately, the end 
point of adolescence is a social 
construct, she says, with large 
differences between cultures. 
And there is so much variation in 
brain function and structure from 
person to person that it may not 
be possible to nail down a suitable 
biological end point. “There is no 
such thing as an average adoles- 
cent,” Blakemore says. 

That can confound research 
by making it difficult to com- 
pare and interpret results across 
studies. And it complicates social 
policies by yielding a patchwork 
of inconsistent guidelines. But 
Beatriz Luna, who studies neu- 
rocognitive development at the 
University of Pittsburgh in Pennsylvania, sees the differing definitions 
as a reminder of the complicated and gradual changes that occur in the 
brain as it specializes for adult modes of action — a process that con- 
tinues into adulthood. “I don't believe the brain has an abrupt change 
that will determine the end of adolescence,’ she says. 

At the National Children’s Home in the 1950s, however, there was no 
discussion of when adulthood began, says Laver. At 16, Laver simply 
left to take a job, later attending a technical college before embarking 
on a career in the Royal Air Force. During Tanner’s study, Laver says 
he was told that no one would see the pictures that had been taken of 
him, starkers and shivering, at the National Children’s Home. But twice, 
some of the older students stumbled across them in a nursing magazine. 
Black bars obscured much of the faces in the photos, but Laver easily 
recognized some of his classmates. 

Many physicians are unaware of the full history of the Tanner scale, 
says Roberts, who has written about the growth study. “When clinicians 
have heard me talk, they are quite shocked,” she says. “We just wouldn't 
do that to kids anymore.” 

But Laver looks back on his days in Harpenden with affection, and 
with respect for the charity’s efforts. The standards of child care were 
different back then, he says. And participation in the study was vol- 
untary — sort of. “We were told to put your hand up if you would like 
to have half a day off school,” Laver says. “And up went young Roy’s 
hand? = 
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Brain development 
continues into the early 


20s, and ‘adult’ roles such > 
as marriage are deferred. 


Heidi Ledford reports for Nature from London. 
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In Europe, smartphone ownership among young people aged 9 to 16 is 46%, according to a 2014 survey of 7 countries. 


Smartphones are bad 
for some teens, not all 


Young people who are already struggling offline might experience 
greater negative effects of life online, writes Candice Odgers. 


ast year, I received a phone call from 
L: angry father. He had just read in 

the newspaper about my research 
suggesting that some adolescents might 
benefit from time spent online. Once, he 
raged, his children had been fully engaged 
with family and church and had talked 
non-stop at meal times. Now, as adoles- 
cents who were constantly connected to 
their phones, they had disappeared into 
their online lives. 

He is not alone in his concern. Increas- 
ingly, people are claiming that smartphones 
have destroyed a generation, or that they 
might be making adolescents lonely and 
depressed. 

After ten years of tracking adolescents’ 
mental health and use of smartphones, 


I think that such views are misguided. 
Most young people aged 11-19 (ages vary 
between studies) are doing well in the digi- 
tal age. In the United States, a record 84% 
of students graduated from high school in 
2016. Pregnancy, violence, alcohol abuse 
and smoking have all declined in teenag- 
ers in the past 20 years. Similar trends have 
been observed in other countries’, 

More and better data are crucial. But 
studies so far do not support fears that 
digital devices are driving the downfall of 
a generation. What online activities might 
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be doing, however, is reflecting and even 
worsening existing vulnerabilities. 


SMARTPHONE GENERATION 

In the United States, ownership of mobile 
phones begins early. My colleagues and I sur- 
veyed 2,100 children attending public schools 
in North Carolina in 2015. In that sample, 
which is likely to be representative of US 
adolescents, 48% of 11-year-olds told us they 
owned a mobile phone. Among 14-year-olds, 
it was 85% (unpublished data; see go.nature. 
com/2eeffku). 

Another survey, done in the same year, 
indicates that on average, US teens aged 
13-18 engage with screen media (from 
watching television or online videos to read- 
ing online and using social media) for more 
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than 6.5 hours each day; mobile devices 
account for almost half this time”. Ownership 
and usage is also high elsewhere: in a 2014 
survey of 9- to 16-year-olds in 7 European 
countries, 46% owned smartphones’. 

Alongside this increase in the use of digi- 
tal technology, young people are taking more 
time to move between childhood and adult- 
hood. Since the 1960s, young people have 
been delaying social-role transitions such as 
marriage, childbearing and taking full-time 
employment. 

There is also some evidence for an 
increase in mental-health problems among 
adolescents. The percentage of US girls 
aged 12-17 reporting depressive episodes 
increased by more than 4% between 2004 
and 2014, to 17.3%. The proportion of boys 
doing so in 2014 was 5.7%, a rise of 1.2% 
since 2004 (ref. 5). Since 1999, the US suicide 
rate has also increased for every age group, 
with the most marked rise among adolescent 
girls®. Similar trends among young girls have 
been observed elsewhere’. 

Various commentators have suggested 
that young people’ rapidly increasing use of 
digital technologies is accelerating or even 
driving these behavioural shifts and mental- 
health trends. In fact, last month, investors 
released an open letter demanding that tech- 
nology giant Apple respond to what they see 
as a “growing body of evidence” detailing the 
negative consequences of digital devices and 
social media among young people. 


PROS AND CONS 
What do the data show? 

In the 1990s and early 2000s, US surveys 
showed that adolescents who reported 
spending more time online were more likely 
to also report symptoms of depression and 
anxiety®. But back then, a fraction of ado- 
lescents were online — only 14% of the US 
adult population had access to the Internet 
in 1995 — and most spent time playing 
games or talking to strangers in chat rooms. 
Today, more than 90% of US adolescents are 
online daily, and much of their time is spent 
connecting with friends and family whom 
they share their offline lives with. 

A handful of more recent studies, mainly 
involving university students, not adoles- 
cents, have probed for correlations between 
people’s mental health and their use of digi- 
tal technologies. These have generated a 
mix of positive, negative and null findings, 
all with minuscule effect sizes. One of the 
largest studies so far looked at more than 
120,000 UK adolescents in 2017. It found no 
association between mental well-being and 
“moderate” use of digital technology, and 
reported measurable, “albeit small” nega- 
tive associations for people who had “high 
levels” of engagement’. (Levels were defined 
according to empirically derived inflection 
points.) 


Meanwhile, a growing body of research 
conducted over the past decade suggests 
that time online can actually benefit young 
people. 

A review of 36 studies published between 
2002 and 2017 indicates that teens use 
digital communication to enhance rela- 
tionships by sharing intimacy, displaying 
affection and arranging meet-ups and 
activities’®. A 2009 longitudinal study of 
more than 1,300 children and teens also 
showed that children aged 6-12 who had 
higher-quality social relationships (defined 
according to caregivers’ descriptions of the 
children’s relation- 
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aged 12-18. Their 
offline friendships 
as adolescents were also more cohesive, as 
judged by their own descriptions”. 

Experimental studies, in which subjects 
play computer games in the lab, have shown 
that virtual communication (texting a peer 
they didn't previously know, say) can help 
adolescents to ‘bounce back’ after social 
rejection” — such as being excluded from 
a game with multiple players. 

What the data also suggest, how- 
ever, is that young people from different 
socio-economic backgrounds are having 
very different experiences online. 

US teens aged 13-18 from families whose 
total income is less than US$35,000 per year 
spend, on average, around 4 hours a day 
watching television and online videos. That's 
around twice as much time as that spent 


smartphones.” 


SOCIAL-MEDIA SPILLOVER 


In an unpublished survey of 2,100 US teens, 
those from low-income families are more 
likely than their affluent peers to report offline 
problems stemming from use of social media. 
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by their peers from households that have 
incomes of more than $100,000 per year’. In 
total, low-income teens spend about three 
hours more each day engaging with screens. 

The 2014 study of 3,500 children aged 
9-16 from 7 countries in Europe showed 
that parents in wealthier homes are more 
likely to “actively mediate” what their child 
does online. This might be by talking about 
it, suggesting ways to use the Internet more 
safely, or joining in and playing computer 
games, viewing videos or posting alongside 
their children’. 

In general, the adolescents who encoun- 
ter more adversity in their offline lives seem 
most likely to experience the negative effects 
of using smartphones and other digital 
devices. 

In our 2015 North Carolina survey, teens 
from low-income families were more likely 
than more-affluent peers to report that their 
experiences on social media resulted in 
offline physical fights, face-to-face confron- 
tations, or them getting into trouble at school 
(see ‘Social-media spillover’). Adolescents 
who have a history of victimization are more 
likely to be bullied, solicited and victimized 
online’’. Those with behavioural problems, 
such as difficulties concentrating in class, or 
a propensity to get into fights, tend to experi- 
ence more problems on days when they use 
digital technology more heavily’. 

Other studies conducted over the past 
decade indicate that adolescents struggling 
in their offline lives are more likely to have 
negative online experiences"*. For example, 
already-vulnerable young people are more 
likely to receive negative feedback on social 
media, experience difficulties regulating 
their use of the Internet and spend more time 
‘lurking’ — passively viewing others online, 
rather than actively engaging with them”. 

The ‘digital divide’ has conventionally 
referred to differential access to new tech- 
nologies. That gap still exists, but is shrink- 
ing in many countries’®. In our 2015 survey, 
92% of adolescents aged 10-15 from eco- 
nomically disadvantaged homes had access 
to the Internet, compared with 97% of other 
teens of the same age. And 65% of those 
from disadvantaged homes owned a mobile 
device, compared with 69% of their peers. 

What we're seeing now might be the 
emergence ofa new kind of digital divide, in 
which differences in online experiences are 
amplifying risks among already-vulnerable 
adolescents. 


EXPLORE INEQUALITIES 

Some might counter that digital technologies 
are simply providing a fresh medium for the 
expression of existing problems. They could 
be right. But given the patterns emerging, it 
is crucial to investigate thoroughly whether 
and how the online experiences of adoles- 
cents worsen existing inequalities. We > 
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> must also invest in evidence-based ways 
to ensure that online experiences are positive 
for all young people. 

This will require advances on several 
fronts, including the design of rigorous 
experimental studies. These are challenging 
because of the difficulty of obtaining con- 
trol groups — adolescents who are offline or 
who are willing to have their phones taken 
away. 

One possibility is for researchers to home 
in on the transition period — when young 
people first begin to have regular access to 
mobile devices and social media. Indeed, 
mobile devices are hugely enabling when 
conducting research and randomized con- 
trol trials focused on behaviour and mental 
health in young people. 

Mental states can be gleaned directly from 
reported information, or indirectly — from 
data on sleep patterns collected by a wearable 
device, from entries on Facebook or Twitter, 
or even from how people text. 

Computer scientists, for instance, have 
predicted the onset of depression from 
social-media posts and engagement pat- 
terns’’. Also, mobile technologies can be 
used to deliver ‘just-in-time’ interven- 
tions and support. A 2016 meta-analysis 
found that brief interventions, such as 
computer-assisted cognitive behavioural 
therapy delivered through mobile devices, 
improved peoples psychological well-being 
and reduced reported symptoms of depres- 
sion and anxiety”. 

Experimental rigour demands common 
research protocols, such as standardized 
questionnaires for assessing online usage 
and experiences across multiple contexts. 
The Global Kids Online research toolkit is an 
excellent example. But such protocols need 
to be made available in a way that would 
allow investigators to update them continu- 
ally, to capture adolescents’ evolving digital 
habits and environments. 

The data obtained so far call for other 
changes, too. Neuroscientists, psycholo- 
gists and paediatricians need to join forces 
with those working on human-computer 
interactions. The Jacobs Foundation 2015 
conference on Technologies for Research 
and Intervention with Children and Youth, 
at Marbach Castle in Germany, concentrated 
on building these types of interdisciplinary 
partnership. Many more such opportunities 
are needed. 

Until a stronger evidence base is built, 
those who care about the healthy develop- 
ment of adolescents must keep questioning 
powerful narratives about the next genera- 
tion. These can blind parents, educators and 
others to the potential benefits of new tech- 
nologies for this age group, or, worse, cause 
the real determinants of mental health and 
other problems to be missed. 

A 2017 petition published in The 


Guardian newspaper called for policies 
based on evidence, not fear, and was 
signed by more than 80 scientists (myself 
included). It offered some pushback 
against a predominantly one-sided con- 
versation in the media. More crucial is 
informed and evidence-based dialogue 
between educators, health professionals, 
parents, researchers and adolescents. 


FAMILIAR TERRITORY 

Because online problems can be largely 
predicted by young people's vulnerabilities 
offline, much of our existing knowledge 
about what promotes healthy child devel- 
opment is applicable even in what seems 
like a foreign 
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activities of their 
children, and the 
avoidance of overly restrictive or coercive 
monitoring will help to support adolescents 
and keep them safe online, just as they do 
offline. 

Leading professional organizations, such 
as the European Association for Research on 
Adolescence, the World Economic Forum 
and the Society for Research in Child Devel- 
opment, could provide important leader- 
ship in this regard. Finally, partnerships 
between local governments, technology 
companies and educational institutions are 
key to ensuring that young people, includ- 
ing the most vulnerable, have equal oppor- 
tunities online. 

Social-media sites offer basic protections 
for adolescent users by providing informa- 
tion to caregivers. But most safety protocols 
rely on parental advocacy and active media- 
tion and management of online activities, 
which might leave the most vulnerable 
young people unprotected. 

In December 2017, Facebook pledged 
$1 million in research funds to help better 
understand the “relationship between media 
technologies, youth development and well- 
being”. The best use of such funding could 
be the development of tools, screening 
algorithms and outreach strategies for the 
most vulnerable adolescents. For instance, 
machine learning and clinical expertise 
could be leveraged to build classifiers that 
predict current and future mental-health 
problems, and such screening algorithms 
could be used alongside ‘just-in-time’ 
interventions. 

As Facebook is learning from its recent 
application of artificial-intelligence 
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approaches to screening for suicide risk, this 
is not a simple problem. But it is a challenge 
that technology companies, computer sci- 
entists and psychologists are well positioned 
to take on. 

Adults worry about how adolescents 
spend their time. The telephone, rock ’n’ 
roll, comic books and romance novels all 
elicited panic. As a parent, Iam sympathetic. 
One in three Internet users worldwide is a 
child, and the explosion of algorithmically 
selected content in particular raises legiti- 
mate concerns about responsibility and 
agency. 

Yet the design of a digital world that is safe, 
inclusive, stimulating and nurturing for all 
requires that we resist fear-based reactions. 
Instead, we must use the data to understand 
the very different experiences that young 
people from diverse backgrounds are having 
online. = 
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Children working in a shipyard in Bangladesh. Poor adolescents in low- and middle-income countries often have to work, sometimes in dangerous conditions. 


Understand young people 
in low-income countries 


For most of the world’s adolescents, poverty and social marginalization influence 
health much more than risk-taking does, argue Robert Blum and Jo Boyden. 


early 90% of current evidence about 

| \ | adolescence comes from research in 

high-income countries. Yet nine- 

tenths of people aged between 10 and 24 

live in low- and middle-income countries 

(LMICs), where this life stage looks very 
different (see “Worlds apart’). 

In LMICs, young people's health and well- 
being tend to be more severely affected by 
cultural, socio-economic and environmental 
risk factors than in high-income countries, 
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and there are fewer resources to mitigate 
such risks. Adolescents in LMICs also tend 
to have many more family responsibilities 
than their peers in high-income countries. 
Currently, millions of young people in 
LMICs are condemned to poor health, 
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impaired development and premature 
death. In fact, since 1990, there have been 
fewer improvements in health for adoles- 
cents (aged 10-19) and young people (aged 
15-24) in these countries than for any other 
age group’. 

We need to better understand the every- 
day realities of adolescents’ lives in LMICs 
and how this affects their health. This would 
enable targeted investment to improve well- 
being and productivity globally — but it 
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means abandoning Western assumptions 
about adolescence being predominantly 
a time for risk-taking. It also means find- 
ing better ways to reach adolescents — for 
instance, through the use of mobile phones, 
social media and community-based strate- 
gies — and applying approaches such as web- 
based surveys and interactive data-collection 
methods to build a richer picture of the forces 
shaping young people’ lives. 


POVERTY TRAP 

Studies show that adolescents in LMICs who 
are subject to poverty and restricted access to 
health, education and other services are also 
more likely to be exposed to environmental 
toxins and extreme weather events, such as 
droughts, than their wealthier peers. 

And this pile-up of multiple stressors is 
likely to worsen in the coming years. Accord- 
ing to the Notre-Dame Global Adaptation 
Initiative (http://gain.nd.edu), out of the 100 
countries most vulnerable to climate change, 
42 are low-income countries, 33 are lower 
middle-income countries and 14 are upper 
middle-income countries. Meanwhile, rapid 
and unplanned urbanization is driving more 
overcrowding, road injuries, noise pollution 
and the accumulation of toxins such as lead’. 

In LMICs, adolescents from minor- 
ity communities tend to be significantly 
more disadvantaged than those in majority 
populations. A 2009 study of the health and 
well-being of more than 10,000 individuals 
in Vietnam aged 14 to 25 found that young 
people from ethnic minorities fared worse 
than those from the Kinh majority in every 
measure’. For example, 10% of young peo- 
ple from ethnic minorities reported being 
illiterate, compared with 1% of Kinh young 
people. 


AGE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Gender is another major determinant of 
health differences. The pilot of the ongo- 
ing Global Early Adolescent Study (www. 
geastudy.org/), which R.B. is directing, col- 
lected predominantly quantitative data 
between 2015 and 2017 from about 35 fami- 
lies in 15 countries on 5 continents. These 
data indicate that, compared with their 
brothers and male peers, girls in LMICs 
tend to experience more social isolation as 
they move from childhood to adolescence, 
and have fewer opportunities in education, 
recreation and exploration. 

Opportunities for education can be just as 
important as nutrition for adolescent health. 
According to a 2014 study, for instance, there 
is a strong link between teenage pregnancy 
and low levels of literacy in Africa*. And a 
wealth of literature shows that deficiencies 
early in life cast a long shadow. 

As part of Young Lives (www.younglives. 
org.uk), an ongoing longitudinal study 
directed by J.B., 
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children whose 
growth is stunted 
when they are around one year old are likely 
to remain so until they are at least 15 (ref. 5). 
Those who experience an early nutritional 
disadvantage are more likely to have difficulty 
progressing through school. And stunting at 
age 8 correlates with lower scores on measures 
of self-efficacy, self-esteem and educational 
aspirations at age 12 (ref. 6). 

Another characteristic of life for poor 


adolescents in LMICs is combining the pur- 
suit of education with work. Young Lives 
data suggest that the time devoted to educa- 
tion remains broadly constant for girls and 
boys aged 8 to 15. But as they grow older, 
adolescents tend to do more work, either for 
pay or as part of family life. Indeed, they are 
frequently the primary carers of younger sib- 
lings or incapacitated adults. Some are even 
the principal breadwinners in their house- 
holds (see ‘Age of responsibility’). 
Employment can affect health during 
adolescence in many ways. Young workers 
commonly suffer more accidents than adult 
workers, and they are particularly suscepti- 
ble when exposed to chemical toxins from 
mining or agricultural work, for example’. 


NO TIME TO PLAY 

Experts in the Global North generally 
assume that adolescence is a carefree time 
of emerging independence, social explora- 
tion and risk-taking. This way of thinking 
carries over to adolescent-focused health 
programmes and policies in LMICs, which 
regularly focus on violence, sexually trans- 
mitted infections and teen pregnancies. 

Too many programmes fail to understand 
what drives behaviour in the first place, and 
ignore the broader risks that young people 
face from poverty, work, social stigma or 
exclusion from quality services. Also, many 
centre around the provision of clinical ser- 
vices, even though adolescents are the least 
likely of any age group to access conventional 
health services’. 

With the right approach, community- 
based interventions geared towards reduc- 
ing a behavioural problem such as violence 
can also improve the overall health and well- 
being of young people. Reducing violence 


As they grow up, young people in low- and middle-income countries tend to devote more of their time to work that helps sustain their 
families. Under-reporting of work is likely because those surveyed described ‘a typical day last week’ when school was in session. 
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An apple seller in Changzhi, China. Text messages can provide health information for adolescents. 


and the incidence of HIV/AIDS are among 
the principal aims of South Africa’s activity- 
based Waves for Change surf schools, Soul 
Buddyz Clubs and AMANDLA EduFoot- 
ball programmes, for example. But these 
programmes also improve young people's 
fitness, psychological well-being and ability 
to form friendships and take responsibility 
for others. 

Donors, governments and non-govern- 
mental organizations in LMICs are expand- 
ing their repertoire of approaches. But better 
research tools and more community-based 
initiatives are needed that focus specifically 
on understanding and enhancing resilience 
among adolescents. 

Digital technologies offer fresh ways 
to improve health and well-being (see 
page 432). Various surveys conducted over 
the past decade indicate that young peo- 
ple in LMICs value the unrestricted access 
to information and the privacy that the 
Internet affords, and prefer digital media 
over other delivery channels for health 
information’. Several investigators have 
already tried to exploit these preferences. 
Ina recent randomized trial in Ghana, for 
instance, text messages improved girls’ 
knowledge about reproductive health”. 
Evidence on the effectiveness of digital 
health information in changing behaviours 
is needed, however. 

Importantly, researchers, policymakers, 
practitioners and others must deploy a 


bottom-up approach in which adolescents 
are treated as partners in improving their 
health and well-being, not just the recipients 
of change. Likewise, the design and imple- 
mentation of interventions must draw on 
evidence of what works, for whom and why. 

This means that investigators must work 
in communities and across all settings — not 
just in hospitals and clinics — to understand 
how young people spend their time, how 


WORLDS APART 


Most research on 10- to 24-year-olds comes 
from high-income countries. But nine-tenths 
of this age group live in low- or 
middle-income countries (LMICs). 
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they access resources, who controls their 
earnings, and so on. Researchers must also 
work out how health measures can be inte- 
grated into schools or mobile-phone applica- 
tions, rather than delivered solely through 
medical facilities. This is not simply about 
making schools a hub for health education 
and services; greater flexibility in timetables 
or the provision of catch-up classes and 
vocational measures, for example, could 
encourage more working adolescents to stay 
in school for longer. 

Finally, international organizations, such 
as the World Health Organization, the Inter- 
national Labour Organization and the United 
Nations Children’s Fund, should direct much 
greater effort towards economic analyses and 
surveys of occupational and environmental 
hazards, exposures to social risks and the 
mental health of young people in LMICs. 

The second decade of life presents an 
extraordinary opportunity to improve peo- 
ple’s health over the long term. And threats 
to human health and well-being are becom- 
ing more acute in our rapidly urbanizing, 
industrializing world, with rising environ- 
mental risks and the potential for reductions 
in youth employment opportunities as a 
result of expanding technologies. 

Only with a realistic understanding of the 
lives of young people in LMICs, grounded in 
the social, economic and political contexts of 
their everyday lives, do we stand a chance of 
shaping their futures for the better. = 
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In Retrospect 


Pruning hypothesis comes of age 


The idea that disrupted pruning of neuronal connections in the brain during adolescence is a cause of schizophrenia was 
proposed in 1983. This proved prescient, as subsequent imaging, genetic and molecular research has shown. 


MATTHEW B. JOHNSON & BETH STEVENS 


scientists today that the brains frontal lobe, 

which is involved in many complex human 
behaviours, continues to develop throughout 
adolescence and into early adulthood. But in 
1983, the idea of such protracted brain devel- 
opment was, in the words of the psychiatrist 
Irwin Feinberg, “a newly emerging theme”’. 
That year, he published the hypothesis’ that 
schizophrenia is caused by defects in a par- 
ticular aspect of adolescent brain development. 
Genomic studies are now beginning to shed 
long-awaited light on the mechanisms that 
might underlie such a process. 

Among the earliest contributions to this 
emerging field was a landmark 1979 study by 
the neuroscientist Peter Huttenlocher. Using 
electron microscopy, Huttenlocher imaged 
and counted the connections, called synapses, 
between neurons in slices of the frontal lobe 
from individuals ranging in age from newborn 
to 90 years old. Unexpectedly, he found that a 
drastic reduction occurred in the number of 
synapses between infancy and adulthood’. At 
the time, Feinberg was studying sleep patterns 
during human development and ageing. The 
changes detailed in Huttenlocher’s report were 
strikingly similar to a phenomenon Feinberg 
had observed to occur during the second dec- 
ade of life — a steep reduction in the amplitude 
of waves of brain activity during dreamless 
sleep, as measured using a technique called 
electroencephalography (EEG)’. 

Taking this information together with the 
propensity for symptoms of schizophrenia to 
emerge in patients’ late teens and early twen- 
ties’, Feinberg boldly speculated that the three 
phenomena might be linked. According to his 
hypothesis, normal changes in synapse num- 
bers or organization, determined by genetic 
programs of synaptic pruning in the ado- 
lescent brain, could reduce the amplitude of 
sleep EEG waveforms. Disturbances of these 
programs (causing either too much or too 
little pruning) might produce or contribute 
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Figure 1 | Photomicrographs of neurons in the human brain. a, A neuron froma healthy brain is 
dotted with structures called dendritic spines (seen in the zoomed-in image). Spine numbers can be 
used as a proxy for the number of synaptic connections a neuron receives from other neurons (not 
visible). Scale bar in main image, 30 um; in zoomed-in image, 20 tum. b, There are fewer spines, and so 
synapses, in the brain ofa person who has schizophrenia. Scale bar, 15 um. (Figure adapted from ref. 8.) 


to the symptoms of schizophrenia. 

Feinberg had been considering the relation- 
ship between brain structure and function 
since the early 1960s, and recalls sitting in the 
office of his then mentor, Jean Piaget, a pio- 
neer in the field of cognitive development, 
and “raising the possibility that maybe part 
of [cognitive] development was based on 
biological changes in the brain. He went on 
with the conversation as though I had not 
said anything”. Twenty years later, neuro- 
scientists reacted similarly to his hypothesis 
on pruning and schizophrenia, with Feinberg 
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describing the initial response in an interview 
last year as “totally indifferent” (see go.nature. 
com/2cohqjx). 

Indeed, a major hole in Huttenlocher’s 
analysis remained a sticking point for years. 
Owing to the difficulty of obtaining samples, 
and the painstaking analysis involved, his 
study included only one adolescent. Although 
data from primates revealed similar postnatal 
synaptic pruning (for a review, see ref. 5), it 
was not until 1997 that additional human data 
supporting this phenomenon became available 
from a handful of adolescent brains®. In 2011, 


5 more samples from individuals between 
10 and 22 years old were finally added to the 
literature’. 

As researchers were working to fill this 
gap in the data on normal development, at 
least two groups were looking for — and, at 
the turn of the twenty-first century, found 
— signs of aberrant pruning in the brains of 
people with schizophrenia*” (Fig. 1). Using a 
staining technique that enabled them to count 
the number of neuronal structures called 
dendritic spines that receive certain synaptic 
inputs, these researchers provided evidence 
that synapse densities in brain regions involved 
in higher cognition are lower in affected than 
in unaffected people. 

Subsequently, the development of non- 
invasive brain-imaging techniques made the 
analysis of both healthy brain development 
and psychiatric disorders much easier. One 
imaging study’ confirmed that the volume 
of grey matter (the brain tissue that generally 
contains synapses) in the temporal and frontal 
lobes increases during early childhood and 
then decreases over the course of adolescence. 
These changes are consistent with the pruning 
of neuronal processes and synapses in adoles- 
cence. Another study" revealed that at-risk 
individuals who go on to develop psychosis 
exhibit an accelerated rate of grey-matter loss 
in the frontal lobe compared with those who 
do not. Evidence to support Feinberg’s hypoth- 
esis was gradually growing. 

More recently, the hypothesis has been 
strengthened, thanks to the genomics revolu- 
tion. Studies’*”’ of tens of thousands of people 
with schizophrenia have identified genetic 
variants associated with an increased risk of 
the disease. By far the strongest signal has 
been found in a portion of chromosome 6 that 
contains hundreds of genes related to immu- 
nity, making it hard to pinpoint individual risk 
genes. But in 2016, analyses of brain and DNA 
samples from affected and unaffected individ- 
uals enabled geneticists to pick out variation in 
one gene in the region, that encoding comple- 
ment component 4 (C4), as partly responsible 
for schizophrenia risk™*. 

This work revealed that different variants 
of the C4 gene produce different levels of the 
protein it encodes, and that higher C4 expres- 
sion is correlated with a higher risk of schizo- 
phrenia. Independently of this work, our 
group and others have shown that the immune 
signalling cascade of which the C4 protein is a 
part, called the complement cascade, instructs 
the brain’s immune cells to prune synapses 
during development in mice (Fig. 2)'>'®. How 
this pruning mechanism relates to schizophre- 
nia risk or age of onset, or to normal adoles- 
cent changes in brain activity during sleep, is 
an exciting and active area of investigation. 
Precisely how and where in the human brain 
C4 is targeted to synapses, whether particular 
synapses or circuits are more or less vulner- 
able to complement-mediated pruning, and 
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Figure 2 | A growing understanding of 

brain rewiring in adolescence. a, In 1979, 

an analysis of synapse numbers in the frontal 
lobe at different ages revealed a dramatic 
decrease in synapses during adolescence’. Sleep 
brainwave amplitudes follow a similar pattern’. 
Furthermore, symptoms of schizophrenia 
typically emerge in adolescence’. In 1983, 
these facts together led the psychiatrist Irwin 
Feinberg, who was studying sleep, to propose’ 
that defects in adolescent pruning of synapses 
might be a cause of schizophrenia. b, In the 
past decade, molecular and genetic studies'”"° 
have provided evidence that this pruning defect 
involves genes of the complement signalling 
cascade. During normal development, 
brain-resident immune cells called microglia 
engulf and prune synapses that are tagged by 
complement proteins. Higher expression of 
one complement gene, C4, is associated with a 
higher risk of schizophrenia, perhaps because 
of higher pruning levels. 
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which of these mechanisms are most relevant 
to specific symptoms of schizophrenia, remain 
unknown. 

Other gene variants associated with 
schizophrenia risk are scattered throughout 
the genome, implicating a variety of other 
synaptic proteins’*. Thus, synaptic pruning is 
likely to be disrupted through different mecha- 
nisms in different patients. New tools are now 
enabling us to better understand this vari- 
ability. For instance, methods for converting 
human stem or skin cells into brain cells and 
3D ‘mini-brains’ allow us to probe synapse 
development and pruning using living patients’ 
own cells, or cells engineered to harbour risk 
variants. In addition, genome-editing tools 
such as CRISPR-Cas could be used to gener- 
ate new primate models of frontal-lobe synapse 
development and psychiatric disorders. 

One could charitably interpret the initial 
resistance to Feinberg’s pruning hypothesis 
as tacit recognition that, at that time, such 
hypotheses could only be pure, untestable 
speculation. Indeed, Feinberg himself wrote, 
“The probability of guessing correctly the 
brain mechanisms causing schizophrenia 
is, with our limited knowledge, vanishingly 
small”". And yet, although we are just begin- 
ning to understand the molecular processes 
underlying his hypothesis, evidence is now 
accumulating that Feinberg might — at least 
in part — have done just that. m 
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Importance of investing in adolescence 
from a developmental science perspective 


Ronald E. Dahl’, Nicholas B. Allen?, Linda Wilbrecht? & Ahna Ballonoff Suleiman4 


This review summarizes the case for investing in adolescence as a period of rapid growth, learning, adaptation, and formational 
neurobiological development. Adolescence is a dynamic maturational period during which young lives can pivot rapidly—in both 
negative and positive directions. Scientific progress in understanding adolescent development provides actionable insights into 
windows of opportunity during which policies can have a positive impact on developmental trajectories relating to health, education, 
and social and economic success. Given current global changes and challenges that affect adolescents, there is a compelling need to 
leverage these advances in developmental science to inform strategic investments in adolescent health. 


period for growth, early learning and brain maturation!. Asa result, 

the scientific understanding of the formational effects of early expe- 
rience has had a pronounced impact on global policies and practices’. 
Recent scientific advances are now contributing to the growing recogni- 
tion that adolescence is a second period of rapid growth and foundational 
learning associated with distinct neuro-maturational changes*°. There 
is great potential for leveraging these advances to inform strategies for 
investing resources during this pivotal time in the life course®”. 

Notably, the global stakes for choosing to invest in adolescence are 
increasing. Global demographics reveal a disproportionate surge in the 
number of adolescents in the world, including an unprecedented expan- 
sion of adolescents in low-income regions. More than a billion adoles- 
cents are now coming of age among an increasing array of social changes 
and global challenges. The revolutionary changes in information 
technology that are sweeping across the globe are having the greatest 
impact on adolescents. Adolescents are often the early adopters of new 
technology in ways that can intensify vulnerabilities (for example, 
exploitation and radicalization) as well as opportunities (education, 
social connection, innovation and learning). These accelerating techno- 
logical and social changes heighten the importance of understanding 
how (and when) to intervene to prevent harmful effects and to promote 
health. 

In this review, we present a developmental science perspective on 
adolescence as a distinct maturational period that begins with the 
onset of puberty. Developmental science is the study of the patterns 
and processes of biological, cognitive and behavioural changes that 
occur as an organism grows and matures. Here, we summarize our 
current understanding of developmental processes that occur during 
and after puberty. We describe some of the distinctive aspects of 
learning in adolescence that are thought to support acquisition of the 
culturally embodied knowledge, skills and self-regulatory capacities 
that are needed for adolescents to become independent and to integrate 
into adult society. We explore how a nuanced understanding of the 
distinctive features of this developmental period may inform inter- 
vention and policy, especially the developmental changes in learning 
and exploration that are amplified during adolescence. Specifically, we 
highlight the role that pubertal hormones may have in enhancing the 
motivational importance of status, prestige and sex as notable drivers of 
social learning and identity development during adolescence. Finally, 


] t is well-recognized that the first few years of life represent a sensitive 


we discuss the exciting potential of using insights from developmental 
science to inform intervention and policy—particularly in light of 
current global challenges. 


Puberty initiates a distinct developmental period 
Adolescence encompasses the numerous developmental changes and 
foundational learning experiences that occur during the transition from 
childhood to the attainment of adulthood. This transition begins with 
the onset of puberty—a biological process that drives sexual matura- 
tion, typically starting by age 10 in girls and by age 12 in boys (Fig. 1). 
Puberty begins with changes in the brain, which initiate a cascade of 
transformational changes in the body that include rapid acceleration in 
physical growth (pubertal growth spurt), metabolic changes, changes 
in sleep and circadian regulation, and sexual maturation (that is, sex- 
specific changes in facial structure, voice, muscle and fat distribution, 
body hair distributions, changes in skin and glandular secretions, 
and breast, genital, adrenal and gonadal development)®. Hormones 
released from the gonads and adrenals, in turn, affect the brain, altering 
cognitive, emotional and motivational processes (It is important to note 
that although puberty is often thought of as a developmental process 
that is sexually differentiated, testosterone and oestrogens can be 
found in the brain and blood of both males and females with variable, 
and sometimes overlapping, concentrations.). 

Developmental changes during adolescence also include structural 
and functional changes in the brain—particularly neural systems 
involved in cognitive, emotional, social and motivational processes*"!0, 
These neural changes are associated with behavioural changes such 
as increases in sensation-seeking and a re-orientation of attention 
and motivation (towards peers, social evaluation, status and prestige, 
and sexual and romantic interests)'"'!”. Adolescent development also 
involves profound changes in social contexts, social roles and social 
responsibilities!°. Importantly, there are complex interactions between 
and among these levels of change. Indeed, learning and brain develop- 
ment are inextricably intertwined throughout this period as learning 
affects brain development, and maturational changes in the brain in 
turn affect learning and motivation. 

The end point of adolescence is considerably more difficult to define 
scientifically. Becoming an adult cannot simply be equated to a measure 
of physical maturation, such as attaining final adult height or repro- 
ductive maturity. There have also been some recent attempts to define 
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e Increased motivational salience of social dynamics 
(peers, status, prestige, sexual and romantic interest) 

e Increased sensation and/or novelty seeking 

© Changes in face processing 
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e Neurobiological changes (see Box 1) 


Figure 1 | Puberty initiates a period of rapid growth and multi-level 
dynamic change. a, The red and blue solid lines (height velocity in 

cm per year as a function of age in girls and boys) show that growth is 
very rapid in infancy and then slows during childhood. Growth rates 
accelerate at the onset of puberty and then decelerate at later stages of 
puberty. This dynamic pubertal growth spurt begins about 18 months 
earlier in girls than in boys—and is part of a large collection of physical 
manifestations of sexual maturation (which in girls includes breast and 
genital development, pubic and axillary hair and menarche, and in boys 
includes genital development, pubic, axillary and facial hair). The red 
and blue lines represent testosterone levels (log(pmol 1~!)) as an example 
of one of several hormones that contribute to these pubertal changes. 

b, Other physical changes include sexually dimorphic changes in facial 
architecture, changes in skin and sebaceous glands (for example, acne and 
body odour) and deepening of the voice in boys. Pubertal maturation also 
influences neuro-behavioural development, particularly social, emotional 
and motivational processes, such as the well-recognized increases in 
sensation-seeking, and a re-orientation of attention and motivational 
salience towards peers, social evaluation, status and prestige, and sexual 
and romantic interests. Pubertal maturation also influences (and is 
influenced by) the rapidly changing social contexts in which adolescent 
learning and development are occurring. Taken together these multi-level 
changes (and their bidirectional interactions) create a dynamic period 

of growth, development, learning and adaptation. Understanding these 
dynamic developmental processes can inform targets (and developmental 
timing) for early intervention, prevention and policy. 


the end of adolescence in terms of cognitive and affective processes’*. 
However, ‘adulthood’ is inherently intertwined with taking on certain 
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social roles, and importantly, having the knowledge, skills and social 
competence to succeed in these roles. It also involves societal recog- 
nition that the individual has the rights (and responsibilities) to exer- 
cise these roles. As a pragmatic matter, modern societies typically 
confer adult rights and responsibilities based on age. However, this 
is at best an approximate way to estimate maturation—especially 
during adolescence when punctuated growth processes can result in 
markedly different maturational development between individuals 
of the same age. Moreover, laws can vary widely (within and across 
countries) regarding which age is used to designate specific adult 
rights, roles or responsibilities (for example, the legal age for driving 
a car, voting in an election, marriage, serving in the armed forces, 
being sanctioned as an adult for committing crimes, using alcohol, 
cigarettes or other drugs, making personal decisions about health 
or owning a gun)!>. Typically, these legal frameworks are primarily 
informed by cultural (and sometimes religious) values, rather than 
evidence about the developmental effects of exposure to particular 
learning experiences and independent decision making at different 
stages of development'®. 


Learning, development and maturation in adolescence 
Adolescent development builds on considerable childhood learning, 
and allows adolescents to acquire a new level of knowledge, skills 
and cultural competence to successfully transition to an independent 
adult role. During adolescence, we gain cognitive, affective and self- 
regulatory abilities that allow us to adaptively pursue new goals and 
priorities that can be increasingly abstract and extend far into the 
future*'”. We gain more nuanced understanding of the workings of 
adult society, which involves learning to reason about abstract concepts 
and future consequences, and creating a more mature understanding 
of self, others and the complexities of adult social relationships'”-*!. We 
also acquire skills to navigate a growing range of novel, uncertain and 
emotionally charged social situations (including a new level of cogni- 
tive, social, emotional and self-regulatory capacities”*) and to apply 
these skills to an increasingly complex set of social relationships with 
peers, adults and societal institutions. 

In addition, during adolescence, we must also adapt to fundamentally 
new aspects of our own emerging identity”’, which includes learning 
how to relate to the world, and ourselves, as a suddenly and (often) 
mystifyingly sexual being™*. We must discover in a new way—through 
an elaborate series of trials and errors, successes and failures, and with 
growing independence—who we are. That is, we must develop (within 
a family, cultural and social context) an adult identity, with our own 
heartfelt goals, values and priorities. 

As supported by a large number of studies, this developmental 
trajectory from childhood to emerging adulthood is fraught with a 
multitude of risks and vulnerabilities. These contribute to a marked 
increase in risk of death and disability through adolescent accidents, 
suicide, violence, depression, alcohol and substance use, sexually 
transmitted diseases, unwanted pregnancies, as well as the establish- 
ment of a wide range of health-related behavioural risk factors (such 
as smoking, drinking, substance use, unhealthy eating and sedentary 
behaviour) that will contribute to health consequences in later life”. 
Pivotal changes in educational trajectories during adolescence have 
increasingly important lifetime consequences, with educational attain- 
ment impacting career options and economic success}. 


The rapidly changing world of adolescence 

We are currently witnessing pronounced and historically unprece- 
dented changes in the demography and lifestyle of adolescents!°. In 
2015, the estimated global population of adolescents aged 10-19 years 
was 1.2 billion, which is approximately 16% of the world’s population”®. 
The vast majority of the world’s adolescents—approximately 90%— 
live in low- and middle-income countries, in which the barriers to 
achieving positive health and well-being are often the most complex 
and challenging. As such, nations that are already being challenged to 
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meet the educational and health needs of adolescents are likely to need 
increased resources to address these issues in the near future. 

Technological innovations, especially in mobile computing (for 
example, smartphones) and online social networks, are transforming 
the daily lives of adolescents*’~**. Today’s adolescents in middle- and 
high-income countries are ‘digital natives —individuals who have 
never experienced the world before the internet. The social capabili- 
ties of internet-enabled devices tap into core adolescent motivations 
in powerful ways. Adolescents are particularly motivated to explore 
peer relationships, and social media provide almost ubiquitous access 
to these interactions”. Moreover, it provides these opportunities in 
ways that are particularly appealing to adolescents—relatively free 
of the reach of parental monitoring*”. This creates unprecedented 
opportunities for positive social connection and support (for example, 
the isolated teen who finds a community of like-minded individuals 
online), but it also intensifies adolescents’ exposure to negative social 
encounters (for example, ostracism, bullying, sexual exploitation and 
violent radicalization). Adolescents’ emerging interests in sex and 
sexuality are now met with an almost unlimited supply of freely avail- 
able highly explicit pornography. Importantly, these technologies can 
also add to the ‘digital divide’ in which social inequalities between 
those adolescents growing up in high-resource contexts (in which 
parents, teachers and social influences help to scaffold adolescents’ 
learning and use of technology) and those growing up in impoveri- 
shed contexts (who may be more vulnerable to the negative effects) 
are exacerbated?’ 

Other factors are also rapidly altering the lives of adolescents. Today, 
adolescents enter puberty earlier, and take on independent adult roles 
(for example, finishing formal education and entering the workforce, 
living apart from their family of origin, becoming fully financially inde- 
pendent) later than they did in the past centuries, making adolescence 
a longer period of life than it has been previously*”. 

Economically, adolescents increasingly take on the role of active con- 
sumers, with their own disposable cash and credit accounts making 
them independently responsible for purchasing decisions*’. As a result, 
adolescents are now the direct target of marketing efforts (including 
marketing of financial products) that no longer need to be filtered 
through parental control. Although many of these secular changes are 
particularly pronounced for adolescents living in high-income coun- 
tries, the environment in low- and middle-income countries is rapidly 
changing to reproduce these phenomena, often in contexts in which 
there is less education and regulation to buffer their potentially delete- 
rious effects (for example, the rapid changes in point of sale advertising 
for alcohol, tobacco and unhealthy snack foods**). 

Given the importance of successful adolescent development for 
adult attainment of social, educational and financial success, achieving 
these goals will require policy initiatives and investments aimed 
at adolescents. A recent study has found evidence for high returns 
from such investments’. However, there is marked variation between 
countries, with returns expected to be greatest in low-income countries. 
A range of interventions, including policies targeting physical, mental 
and sexual health, road traffic injuries, child marriage, and increasing 
the extent and quality of secondary schooling, are all predicted to be 
associated with especially high benefit to cost ratios’. Accordingly, there 
have been many calls for comprehensive and increasing investments 
in adolescent health and wellbeing in both national and international 
policy!54536, 

We support these proposals to invest in the lives of adolescents, and 
moreover assert that in order to have the most positive impact, such 
investments must be guided by science. To ensure that policies are not 
too diffuse, they should also be carefully targeted to the epochs in which 
these policies may have the greatest impact. 


Informing strategic investment in adolescence 
Maturational periods of rapid growth and change can create oppor- 
tunities for pivotal influences on developmental trajectories. This 
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principle can be illustrated by rates in physical growth (see Fig. 1). For 
example, it is easy to anticipate the probable impact of experiencing a 
severe famine during a period of accelerated growth. Given the extra 
nutritional and metabolic demands of rapid growth, it makes sense that 
being an infant or being in the middle of a pubertal growth spurt during 
a period of malnutrition could have particularly deleterious long-term 
effects. Indeed, analyses of data from the famine during the Nigerian 
Civil war*’ and from the famine in Cambodia (1975-1979)** show that 
experiencing famine as an adolescent resulted in more pronounced 
stunting of adult height than does exposure to famine during other 
life stages. Another study has shown that being in early adolescence 
during historical periods of adverse experiences, such as war or famine, 
is particularly associated with a shortened life expectancy”. 

However, periods of rapid growth and maturational change can also 
create opportunities. For example, establishing healthy bone density 
during the adolescent growth spurt (by getting enough calcium, vitamin 
D and exercise) can be protective against developing osteoporosis in 
later life’. Similarly, adolescence creates an opportunity to normalize 
the risk trajectory of developing polycystic ovarian syndrome during 
adulthood among females with very low birth weight, through insulin 
sensitization (via metformin treatment) when administered during 
pubertal maturation*'. 

These examples highlight a general principle about modifiable inflec- 
tion points along developmental trajectories. We believe that there are 
parallels in adolescent development in cognitive, affective, social and 
motivational domains, which could provide opportunities to modify 
developmental trajectories in behavioural, educational and mental 
health outcomes. Peri-pubertal changes in learning and motivation 
and in the neural systems that underlie these changes may provide 
these opportunities. 


Brain development and changes in learning 

Both human and animal models have provided evidence for distinctive 
neurodevelopmental changes during adolescence (see Box 1). Most 
notably, the grey matter in higher-order brain regions becomes thinner 
and prunes synapses during adolescence** “4. However, some specific 
brain connections are formed primarily in early to mid-adolescence, 
which may potentiate new forms of motivation and and/or new 
learning. For example, dopaminergic* and amygdala neurons**4” 
increasingly innervate the frontal cortices, and the frontal cortex shows 
striking changes in top-down innervation of the amygdala**. There 
is a strengthening of functional connectivity between cortical regions 
implicated in cognitive control and the basal ganglia (relative to more 
affective regions), altering the ratio of cognitive versus affective inputs 
ina region that serves as an mediator of value-based decision-making”. 
Finally, gains in special inhibitory synapses may enable bursts of 
neuroplasticity'®°°*!, which may function to transiently enhance 
learning from experience in a sensitive period (Box 1). 

Mid- to late adolescence is also a period of more global refinement 
and stabilization for the brain. Although many of these processes start 
much earlier in development, mid- to late adolescence is particularly 
associated with slowing in the rate of thinning in the grey matter 
regions implicated in higher cognition™, decline in the outgrowth 
of new cortical synapses*”*?, and decreases in the total density of 
synapses on pyramidal neurons***, Also, myelination increases**°° 
and perineuronal nets accumulate in the extracellular space around 
some neurons’. Together, these processes are thought to bring 
greater stabilization and efficiency that may enhance function but could 
potentially limit further change*®**>8, 

Overall, these diverse changes across brain systems in adolescence 
result in a series of shifts in how the brain attends to, integrates and 
retains information®”’. This means that changes in the brain during 
adolescence not only shape behaviour, but also learning—in ways 
that could have a lifelong impact. Across development, our capacity 
for learning does not just gradually (and monolithically) increase, but 
rather learning and motivation change in nonlinear ways, and can show 
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BOX | 
Changes in the adolescent brain at the level of circuits, cells and synapses. 


The mammalian brain is remodelled during adolescence, particularly in associative cortical regions. Studies of human brains and animal 
models have shown that pruning of cortical synapses, as well as gaining of select new synapses in the neocortex, occurs during adolescence. 
These changes may reflect loss of juvenile forms of plasticity as well as potentially adolescent-specific sensitive periods. Whereas some of 
these changes have been shown to be puberty-dependent, others are thought to be puberty-independent. Shifts in pubertal timing could 
potentially alter the sequence and/or phase overlap of different maturational events. 

In a,a schematic of a dendritic segment is shown at four time points, illustrating both the pruning and stabilization of spines (protrusions 
where synapses can form) that occur during adolescence. The first two time points are 24 h apart in early adolescence, whereas the second two 
are 24 h apart in early adulthood. When comparing adolescent time points to the adult time points, a decrease in spine density can be observed 
(lost spines are indicated by blue arrowheads). In addition, at the younger age, it has been shown that a greater fraction of the spines are lost or 
gained (red arrowheads) over 24 h, compared to the adult brain. These transient spines are thought to reflect the dendrite ‘sampling’ of the local 
space for potential new synaptic connections. As spine gains and losses become more infrequent, opportunities for rewiring and neuroplasticity 
are thought to lessen. Thus, during adolescence when dendritic spines become less dense and more stable, experience-dependent learning 
may be solidified, connectivity may become more efficient, and plasticity may become more limited. It remains debated whether spine changes 
are related to gonadal hormone effects at puberty**11°. In b, the schematic shows the increased inhibitory neurotransmission on to frontal 
cortical pyramidal neurons that occurs after puberty (indicated by red lines). This increase in a special form of neurotransmission has been 
shown to be organized by ovarian hormones at puberty in female mice®!. The image in b is based on data from refs 10, 51. Changes in inhibition 
are thought to regulate the balance of excitation and inhibition and could initiate a transient sensitive period for plasticity®°. A schematic of a 
perineuronal net surrounding the soma of a neuron is shown in c. Perineuronal nets increasingly form during adolescence in the neocortex®® and 
amygdala®®, particularly around inhibitory neurons. These changes may limit plasticity and potentially sensitive periods across the brain®©°8 and 
in multiple species®”. The schematic in d shows cross-sections of the rodent brain that highlight new long-range connections, which continue 
to form during adolescence. This is notable, because pruning of connectivity generally predominates in this phase (as in a). The arrows indicate 
increasing innervation of the prefrontal cortex by amygdala inputs*®*” (red) and dopaminergic inputs from the ventral tegmental area (VTA)*>°9 
(blue) during the adolescent transition. The schematic also shows that top-down prefrontal cortex innervation of the amygdala (red) undergoes 
marked growth during adolescence*®. Human imaging studies have shown that similar prefrontal-amygdala remodelling may be occurring in 
human brains!”. It has been shown that the increase in dopaminergic innervation of the prefrontal cortex, does not show sex-specific changes at 
pubertal milestones?!® but the role of amygdala connectivity during puberty has not been tested, to our knowledge. 
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qualitative as well as quantitative shifts. If we focus on highly specific 
forms of learning using carefully designed tasks, we can observe that 
some forms of learning are ‘better’ (meaning more accurate or more 
efficient) for adolescents™-®’, whereas other forms are ‘better’ for 
adults, or children®*©. 

There is considerable complexity in the science of learning 
during adolescence. Nevertheless, during early to mid-adolescence, 
there appears to be evidence of distinctive enhancements in: 
(1) exploration®, sensation seeking and sensitivity to novelty®*”-™; 
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(2) learning from situations in which information needs to be inte- 
grated over time from multiple experiences with imperfect (probabi- 
listic) feedback®°*®8 (a process that may be especially important for 
acquiring social, emotional and cultural competence, which cannot 
be easily mastered by memorizing rules or simply reasoning one’s way 
through complex, rapidly changing social situations);(3) learning from 
negative feedback or about negative associations™®**; and (4) learning 
from social information obtained from peer interactions (both positive 


and negative)*”, 
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In particular, processing of social information and feedback 
may undergo distinctive developmental changes in adolescence. 
Reviews have previously described adolescence as a period of ‘social 
reorientation *®!*”!, which includes increases in sensitivity to social 
evaluation and the importance of social status and popularity'®. The 
social reorientation of adolescents is thought to be associated with 
changes in neural systems that are involved in the development of 
social cognition’*— especially affective responses to social accept- 
ance and social rejection’*’”4— and neural changes that are thought 
to enhance the motivational importance of engaging with peers”°, 
which may motivate behaviour and serve to enhance learning. (While 
acknowledging this increasing importance of peer relationships, the 
quality of family relationships continues to have an important influ- 
ence on adolescent development and health, and provides a compel- 
ling example of bidirectional influences between social and biological 
development. See Box 2.) 

The role of the late maturation of the prefrontal cortex in these 
shifts in learning is probably multifaceted, supporting not only 
gains in function but also weakening contributions from other sys- 
tems*®°. The role of pubertal hormones in adolescent brain and 
behavioural changes is also not yet fully characterized", but it is likely 
that puberty-dependent and puberty-independent components and 
processes are intermingled. Gonadal hormones have long been 
recognized to have a role in subcortical development?, but there is 
also evidence that pubertal processes play a critical part in neocortical 
maturation®*’*’8 and shifts in learning”? 


Animal models and sensitive periods for learning 

It may be informative to consider the social learning that occurs during 
adolescence as the product of a potential sensitive period. Over time, 
evolutionary influences have shaped each species’ development in order 
to regulate the timing of different forms of learning. Sensitive periods 
for learning are timed to when important information is available and 
most useful to the adaptive development of the organism”? *!. Humans 
and laboratory animals have been found to share similar early sensitive 
periods in sensory regions, such as in binocular visual regions for which 
there is a critical balance in the input from two eyes*’. Humans also 
have multiple early sensitive periods for the acquisition of language””*. 
There may be additional undiscovered sensitive periods for human 
cognitive, affective, and, importantly, social development that could be 
leveraged to enhance the impact of interventions. We can use sensitive 
periods for learning and social behaviour in other species as a guide. 
Here we focus on the biology of the sensitive periods that may be asso- 
ciated with puberty onset. 

Human social learning during adolescence may share some 
parallels with sensitive periods for the acquisition of song learning in 
song birds. The timing of song learning in songbirds differs between 
species and involves imprinting on a song model (a ‘tutor’) through 
social interactions’. Some birds learn their song from their father 
and go through puberty in the first 90 days of life’’. Others time 
their learning (and gonadal hormone and receptor fluctuations) to 
allow song plasticity during different periods’”*?**, for example, 
when they arrive in a new territory and should imitate the songs of 
their new neighbours””*°. Gonadal hormones are thought to regulate 
the neurobiology of song learning by altering both motor flexibility 
and the salience of social cues. Changes in salience are thought to 
ensure appropriate selection of the song to be copied (that is, the 
correct species, time and context)*** and selection of an appropriate 
mate’?! 

In mammals, frontal neocortical areas, which have a critical role in 
higher cognition, self-regulation and social behaviours, develop late— 
from the time of pubertal milestones and into early adulthood'*°-*7””, 
In laboratory mice, the onset of puberty has been found to rapidly alter 
frontal cortex neurobiology, changing inhibitory neurotransmission 
mechanisms that have previously been identified as key regulators of 
sensitive periods in the neocortex!®°! (see Box 1). Changes in frontal 
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BOX 2 
The role of parenting in adolescent 
social learning, health and brain 
development 


Despite the strong cultural belief that the importance of parental 
contributions wanes compared to the input of peers during 
adolescence, empirical research has demonstrated that parenting 
is a strong determinant of adolescent health and well-being 
during this period of life, often more so than peer processes!19120, 
Moreover, recent empirical research has suggested that 
parenting processes during adolescence provide a compelling 
example of bidirectional relationships between environmental 
learning and/or experiences and biological development, 
potentially generating cascading effects of either vulnerability or 
resilience. For example, individual differences in adolescent brain 
development are associated with adolescents’ behaviour during 
parent-child interactions!@!, suggesting that neurobiology may 
influence interpersonal behaviour in family contexts. However, 
early adolescent parent-child relationships also prospectively 
predict patterns of future adolescent brain development???, 

and brain function has been shown to serve a mediating link 
between family relationships and future psychopathology!”°. 
Finally, the quality of the parent-child relationship during early 
adolescence has been shown to buffer some of the potentially 
deleterious effects of low socio-economic status earlier in life on 
adolescent brain development!4. Family processes during early 
adolescence are therefore potentially influenced by, and influence, 
both neurobiological development and functional outcomes. 

Of particular note is the potential role of family relationships 

as modifiable aspects of developmental processes during a 
maturational window of dynamic change. Greater precision in 
understanding the specific maturational changes (such as pubertal 
maturational changes in social information processing, and 
motivational salience) could provide insights into developmental 
timing, targets, and processes that have critical roles in these 
mutually interacting developmental processes in ways that 
inform leverage points for adolescent-focused public policy and 
clinical interventions. For example, although recent meta-analytic 
reviews have supported the role of parental intervention in the 
prevention of anxiety and depression’®, effect sizes are small, 
and few of these approaches have been informed by an explicitly 
developmental science perspective on the timing and targets of 
these interventions. 


cortex inhibitory neurotransmission can also be connected to changes 
in learning'®”’, suggesting a causal link between puberty and adoles- 
cent shifts in learning. 

In rats, the adolescent period is characterized by social learning, 
such as rough-and-tumble play and learning about sexual encounters. 
Interestingly, male rats need exposure to testosterone during adoles- 
cence in order to display rapid learning from sexual experience, and 
do not recover this learning if testosterone is replaced in adulthood*”. 
Thus, in rodents, as in birdsong, we can see a repeated pattern, in 
which developmental signals (specifically, here, involving a change 
in gonadal hormone signalling) may prime the brain's ability to learn 
during an adolescent sensitive period when (1) the information is 
available in the environment and (2) developmentally appropriate. 
When the temporal intersection of these processes is prevented, which 
can occur when a developing adolescent is deprived of critical learning 
opportunities, the trajectory towards developing the capacities that 
are required to take up independent adult roles can be derailed or 
disrupted®”>?. 
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Developmental timing, investments and interventions 

If comparable sensitive period processes occur in association with 
pubertal maturation in humans, this could inform developmental 
timing and targets for interventions. For example, if pubertal hormones 
underpin distinct changes in social learning, leveraging these insights 
by designing interventions that target this window of opportunity could 
have large positive effects on developmental trajectories. 

The sharp rise in testosterone at the onset of puberty in both boys 
and girls is associated with shifts in social and affective informa- 
tion processing®”*** and increased prioritization of social-status 
feedback™*. A recent review of decades of research into the behavioural 
effects of testosterone in animals and humans has concluded that 
testosterone increases ‘motivation to gain social status’. Consistent 
with this conclusion, testosterone administration can increase 
status-enhancing behaviours in both prosocial and antisocial ways”. 
In humans, the process of earning prestige may shape behaviour in 
a manner that is separate from gaining status through aggressive 
dominance”. The specific types of learning—and criteria for earning 
prestige—relevant to social success are highly variable. Importantly, 
these are not only, or even primarily, determined by our biology. 

A unique feature of our species, and potentially a distinct leverage 
point for intervention, is the role of human culture in shaping social 
learning relevant to prestige and admiration. Cultural values for prestige 
vary widely. For example, a Tibetan Buddhist community that confers 
the highest prestige on kindness and compassion will create different 
social learning opportunities for admiration-seeking adolescents than a 
warrior society or a highly materialistic culture. Developmental science 
cannot yet fully explain how and when these values are learned and 
maintained at the neural level. However, there appears to be promising 
evidence supporting these as potential leverage points for positive 
change during adolescence. 

When designing interventions, it is important to note that ado- 
lescents are not simply passive learners conforming to adult values. 
Complaints about the rebellious contempt of adolescents towards adult 
authority go back to the time of Socrates. Although adolescents are 
strongly influenced by family and cultural values, they are also natu- 
rally seeking greater autonomy and independence. Dutifully acquiring 
knowledge and skills from accomplished adults represents one path for 
gaining status and prestige. An alternative pathway is to discover novel 
approaches or simply an innovative twist or refinement that leads to 
success. These tendencies are evident today as adolescents worldwide 
are early adopters of expertise with new technology (as well as frequent 
contributions to the leading edge of the latest trends in music, fashion 
and innovative use of language). 

From this perspective, adolescence can be considered an inflection 
point for pivotal changes in human development in a very broad sense. 
Adolescent risk taking, together with status seeking (both of which are 
often maligned), may actually have contributed to unique group level 
capacities to exploit and preserve serendipitous innovations through- 
out human history. An extended (adolescent) developmental period of 
exploratory social learning—when an individual is also highly sensitive 
to social evaluation and the motivational importance of earned prestige 
through valued contribution—could have had a critical role in humans’ 
remarkable capacity for rapid expansion, adoption and refinement of 
innovation through human culture. We speculate that interventions, 
which support and provide social scaffolding for healthy pro-social 
versions of innovation and success during this sensitive window of 
social learning and adolescent identity development, could potentially 
have large positive impacts on health and education. 


Policy and intervention 

The developmental science of adolescence is advancing rapidly, and we 
have only reviewed a small proportion of the field. We have selected 
work that illustrates the growing understanding of adolescence as a 
period of critical investment opportunity because of the specific types 
of learning that are potentiated during this period of development. In 
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addition to scientific advances in understanding, the enormous potential 
for growth and positive development, we have also focused on areas 
of scientific progress that are providing insights into opportunities 
for specific policies and interventions. The emerging evidence points 
towards investments that place a strong emphasis on creating mastery 
learning experiences that maximize social learning and enhance status 
and autonomy at a key time in an individual’s development of social 
identity and competence. 

Translating our understanding of developmental processes to target 
specific outcomes will, of course, require careful attention to contextual 
norms around sex, gender and culture. As an example, let us further 
explore how an enhanced understanding of adolescent sensitivity to 
social evaluation and the motivational importance of earning prestige 
might create a window of opportunity for positive social learning expe- 
rience to address gender inequalities. Consider, for example, the harmful 
social learning experiences for girls coming into adolescence in a social 
context that admires bold, courageous behaviour in boys, but disap- 
proves of these qualities in girls. By contrast, girls who attend schools 
or clubs in which prestige and admiration signals are comparable across 
genders could have very different social learning experiences!°°. Given 
that puberty in girls typically starts between 10 and 12 years of age, this 
may be a particularly important time to promote gender equality by 
providing opportunities for girls to discover, through experiential learn- 
ing, that they can excel and gain admiration and prestige for their bold 
successes (at an age when they are also typically bigger, stronger and 
more socially competent than boys of the same age). A formative learn- 
ing experience during this key developmental window is likely to also 
positively influence the well-established gender differences in rates of 
mental disorders, which typically emerge during adolescence and which 
are also likely to be related to differences in the social experiences of 
girls and boys during these formative periods in early adolescence!?!™. 

The perspective we present on prestige learning also provides a novel 
approach to risk taking tendencies in adolescence—often considered 
the sine qua non of unhealthy adolescent behavioural tendencies. 
Research has shown that adolescents often find risk-taking behaviours 
reinforcing, and moreover, that such behaviours can enhance their 
social reputation'®?!™, Indeed, courage is a quality that is admired 
almost uniformly across human cultural contexts, and showing 
courage in ways that are aligned to cultural values is a powerful route 
to earning prestige. As promoted through positive youth development 
frameworks, having pro-social opportunities to demonstrate courage— 
through sports, drama, civic engagement or supporting social justice— 
are likely to have enhanced positive effects during this developmental 
period'®. Such experiences may not only prevent antisocial and self- 
injurious paths, but may also promote healthy trajectories and iden- 
tity development. Moreover, the tendency to take risks—especially if it 
creates gains in status or prestige—now affects adolescents in new ways, 
as they can post videos of daring acts or innovative creation online and 
get thousands of ‘likes’ from all over the world. Social media amplify the 
social reinforcement associated with risk-taking behaviour. 

Regarding more traditional approaches to prevention and early 
intervention for health problems in adolescence, a previous review!” 
has focused on the relative failure of many traditional behavioural inter- 
ventions during adolescence, because well-intentioned efforts to instruct 
adolescents to make positive changes to improve their health often 
indirectly (or directly) imply that adolescents require adult expertise 
and are unable to make the right choices on their own. Interventions 
that honour adolescents’ sensitivity to status and respect appear to more 
effectively capture adolescent attention and motivation and can result 
in improved behavioural outcomes!°°. These same developmental 
science-based insights have implications for education policy— 
especially for students aged 10-14. The importance of student-driven 
learning (autonomy), collaborative learning (social engagement in 
learning) and school and classroom climates that honour adolescent 
sensitivities to status, respect and purpose, are likely to have powerful 
positive effects on learning—particularly in this formative period’. 
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Table 1 | Examples of matching intervention strategies to developmental changes during adolescence 


Developmental changes Intervention strategies 


Period of rapid physical growth and . 


itigate risk of famine and malnutrition?® 


increased metabolic demands *Establish a healthy bone density through optimal calcium and vitamin D intake and exercise*° 


Increased tendency to explore, seek 


*Create opportunities for positive risk taking that results in healthy, positive, productive, high arousal learning!03:104 


novelty and excitement *Provide context for self-directed, discovery/exploratory learning 


Pubertal changes in sleep and circadian 


*Couple later school start times with prevention and intervention efforts to improve and regularize sleep 
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regulation *Provide sleep interventions to youth at increased risk for mental-health problems!!4 


Motivation for status, prestige and respect 
respect and prestige !° 


‘Train adult teachers/facilitators to treat adolescents with respect and appropriately enhance autonomy 


Design health promotion and behavioural interventions in ways that honour adolescents’ sensitivity to autonomy, 
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Motivation for social learning +Leverage social relationships to reinforce positive behaviour9*?8 
«Support adolescents in processing social information and understanding social experiences 


*Structure learning experiences to include, rather than ignore, social context”°.72 


«Enhance collaborative social learning in education settings!? 


Identity development and heartfelt goals 


«Introduce positive role models and mentors who exemplify feeling-based values and inspired goals? 


*Create mastery curve learning opportunities that gradually become more challenging 


Applying a developmental science perspective to strategic invest- 
ment and intervention requires consideration of a number of principles. 
Firstly, developmental epidemiology!” can provide information on 
which opportunities and/or problems arise during different life stages, 
and can, therefore, provide suggestions regarding appropriate, deve- 
lopmentally informed prevention and intervention targets. Secondly, 
there should be an understanding of an underlying developmental pro- 
cess that results in greater sensitivity to interventions at this stage of 
life'°°!°8. Finally, the process must be modifiable though educational, 
clinical, public health, policy or other interventions and have protec- 
tive effects. In this sense, the developmental perspective can contribute 
not only to precision medicine!” and precision public health™®, but 
also to precision public policy, by identifying ways to target invest- 
ment and intervention for maximum benefit. Bearing in mind these 
three principles, Table 1 presents examples of developmental processes 
that putatively show sensitive periods during adolescence, along with 
examples of developmentally informed investment and intervention 
strategies. These are, however, only examples of potential opportunities. 
Other potential targets could include substance misuse, mental health, 
parenting, sexual and romantic relationships, nutrition, physical activity 
and use of digital technologies, to name a few. 

As developmental science progresses to provide a more mechanistic 
understanding of developmental processes, it will lead to greater 
precision in understanding developmental risk factors and identifying 
the timing, mechanistic targets and best contexts to improve adolescent 
trajectories. This area of research is challenging, as it requires the evalu- 
ation of the differential effects of similar learning interventions across 
multiple developmental phases. However, some promising examples of 
such studies have been published!!"’””. Ultimately, the full integration 
of adolescent developmental science, intervention science and public 
policy will require a comprehensive evidence base that thoroughly 
evaluates which kinds of interventions can be improved upon through 
optimal matching to specific developmental windows of opportunity. 


Outlook 

The developmental science of adolescence is providing new insights 
into windows of opportunity during which we can have especially 
strong positive impacts on trajectories of health, education, social and 
economic success across the lifespan. This emerging science points 
towards adolescence as a time of enhanced growth and a sensitive 
period for learning—one in which adolescents’ sensitivity to belonging, 
feeling valued and respected and finding a way to make a valued con- 
tribution (that is, to earn prestige and admiration) is also linked to 
adolescents’ search for meaning and larger purpose. This social and 
affective learning can shape the development of ‘heartfelt’ goals and 
priorities, such as those associated with experiences of inspiration, 


creativity and innovation. Given current global changes, and the spe- 
cific challenges affecting adolescents, there is a compelling need to 
understand the potential for strategic investments in adolescents to 
unleash this potential. From a global perspective, strategic investment 
of very limited resources, and the potential acceleration of economic 
inequalities and amplification of vulnerabilities and opportunities 
by the information technology revolution, makes the integration of 
insights from developmental science into public policy even more com- 
pelling. The stakes of investing in adolescents are rapidly increasing— 
especially if we are going to create sustainable growth, address climate 
change and reduce social inequalities—all problems that are critical for 
the achievement of the United Nations sustainable development goals. 
Strategic and developmentally informed investments in adolescents 
could contribute to a positive impact on the adolescents themselves, 
their future lives as leaders in adult society, and the next generation to 
whom they will be parents”. 
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Dynamics of body time, social time and 
life history at adolescence 


Carol M. Worthman! & Kathy Trang! 


Recent opposing trends towards earlier physical maturation and later social maturation present a conundrum of apparent 
biological-social mismatch. Here we use life history analysis from evolutionary ecology to identify forces that drive 
these shifts. Together with findings in developmental science, our life history analysis indicates that adolescence is a 
distinctive period for biological embedding of culture. Ethnographic evidence shows that mass education is a novel feature 
of the globalizing cultural configurations of adolescence, which are driven by transformations in labour, livelihood and 
lifestyle. Evaluation of the life history trade-offs and sociocultural ecologies that are experienced by adolescents may 


offer a practical basis for enhancing their development. 


or humans, the second decade of life is often described as a period 

of turmoil roiled by biological and sociocultural forces. This 

tension is captured in the linguistic distinction between puberty 
and adolescence, where puberty refers to the suite of physical changes 
comprising the transition from immaturity to maturity, juxtaposed 
against adolescence, which refers to the sociocultural construction of that 
transition. Dynamics behind these two forces are incompletely coupled, 
creating the potential for complex interactions generated by degrees of 
synchrony or dyssynchrony between them. Indeed, ongoing trends of 
globalization are transforming the timing of adolescence on both fronts: 
physical maturation has been accelerating even as sociocultural thresholds 
for achieving adulthood are rising!”. 

These trends are well-recognized’, but their origins and effects remain 
underexplored, hindering attempts to promote better outcomes across 
the board for adolescents. Recent conceptual and empirical advances 
in evolutionary ecology and in developmental science offer insight into 
factors that are driving these shifts in both biological timing and socio- 
cultural schedules. Within evolutionary ecology, life history theory has 
identified trade-offs behind biological and sociocultural factors that 
influence timing of puberty and the configuration of adolescence*”. 
In developmental science, ongoing identification of synergies between 
context and biology® points to adolescence as a period for biological 
embedding of culture, and highlights the potential impact of alterations 
in bio-contextual alignments’. These convergent insights come at a crucial 
time, when promotion of emerging adolescent capacities and health is 
vital for future economic and social prosperity, especially given global 
demographic ageing’. 

Here we describe human life history strategy, the determinants of 
physical and sociocultural timing of maturation, and the grounds for 
biological embedding of culture. Subsequently, we review evidence for 
acceleration in the timing of biological maturation, and evaluate it in the 
light of life history theory. Next, we delineate the changing cultural config- 
urations of adolescence by contrasting patterns of historical ethnographic 
records with recent globalizing trends, and consider them in terms of life 
history strategy and the concept of embodied capital (see below). Lastly, 
we discuss the implications of these fresh insights for assumptions regard - 
ing globalizing formations of adolescence, for tracking life history trade- 
offs in development, and for considering social ecology as an approach 
to better meet the diverse developmental needs of adolescents that will 
help them to build viable futures. Recognition of adolescence as a critical 
window for the biological embedding of culture emphasizes the need 


for attention to interactions between pubertal maturation and ambient 
socioecological configurations that shape the emergent social-emotional 
and psychobehavioural capacities of adolescents. 


Life history, puberty and adolescence 

Life history theory aims to account for biodiversity, from ants to zebras, 
in terms of allocation of limited resources (time, energy) across the life 
course’, The challenge is to use these resources to carve out and inhabit 
a niche that sustains survival and reproduction’. A life history strat- 
egy represents an evolved, species-characteristic design for partitioning 
available resources among competing life demands (growth, reproduc- 
tion or maintenance (metabolism and repair)) in order to optimize fit- 
ness within its ecological niche. Limited resources impose trade-offs 
among competing demands, and evolved life history strategies establish 
priorities and set trade-offs among these demands. Neuroendocrine pro- 
cesses negotiate trade-offs in resource allocation at the physiological 
and behavioural level, and scaffold the architecture of life history”. The 
schedule of trade-offs structures the timing of events, such as weaning, 
puberty, first birth or death, and outcomes, such as adult size, rate of 
reproduction or longevity. 

Humans occupy a flexible niche characterized by skill-, technology- 
and cooperation-based extraction and sharing of high-quality resources, 
environmental modification and cultural complexes that support these 
behaviours and social arrangements’’. The corresponding human life 
history strategy is slow: juvenile provisioning and other resource-intensive 
conditions enhance early survivorship and extend life expectancy, thus 
promoting protracted investment in development. Two distinctive human 
life history features are particularly relevant for adolescence, namely 
maturational delay and reliance on learning and cultural transmission. 
The extended juvenile period between infancy and adolescence accom- 
modates demands for the formation of embodied capacities, including 
brain development, learning and socialization”, and relies on deferring 
puberty. Extended childhood and delayed puberty are established by neu- 
roendocrine mechanisms that repress the activity of the hypothalamic- 
pituitary-gonadal (HPG) reproductive axis a few months after birth’. 

Consequently, a coordinated set of mechanisms is required to dere- 
press the HPG axis and permit puberty to proceed'*. These mechanisms 
are sensitive to the quality of the environment (nutrition and pathogen 
burden), which determines trade-offs between advantages of continued 
growth versus gains from the onset of fertility'*. Timing mechanisms 
provide adaptive flexibility to align maturation and onset of fertility with 
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ambient resources and risk. Accordingly, growth rates and timing of 
puberty respond to resource availability and demands as well as mortality 
risk, accelerating under good conditions and slowing under poor ones’». 
As a result, human growth and age at puberty exhibit marked plasticity, 
or reaction norms, defined as the range of phenotypes that are expressed 
by a given genotype across disparate environmental conditions*. Thus, 
height may differ among countries by as much as 20cm!°, and median age 
at menarche has been found to vary by more than six years from affluent 
urban to remote horticultural populations’. 

The human reliance on learning and cultural transmission underscores 
the importance of the large human brain and particularly the expanded 
human cortex, which is considered to be the basis of the cognitive and 
socio-emotional capacities that underlie human sociality, culture and 
adaptation'”. The human brain undergoes a distinctive developmental 
pattern of extremely rapid growth in infancy, slower sustained growth 
in childhood and a final burst of growth and reorganization during the 
second decade of life that is initiated in puberty!®. Infancy and childhood 
are recognized as important periods for learning and culture acquisition. 
However, accumulating imaging studies demonstrating important brain 
maturational changes in puberty and adolescence suggest that another 
learning period occurs during puberty and adolescence, when pubertal 
hormones are activated and cortical and subcortical structures of the 
brain are remodelled'’. The pronounced structural and functional 
changes during this period follow sexually dimorphic trajectories’. 
Longitudinal studies of brain development through adolescence 
document not only anatomical changes”*”’, but also rapid advances 
in functional connectivity among brain regions”® and emergence of 
individually distinctive connectivity patterns that also follow a sexually 
dimorphic course”*. 

Discovery of these processes has stimulated intense investigation of 
how pubertal changes interact with life circumstances to shape social, 
emotional and behavioural development. Notably, they also create the 
conditions for biological embedding of cultural ecologies. Structural reor- 
ganization of the brain has been tied to functional changes in cognitive, 
affective and social processing in adolescence, although regional differ- 
ences in cortical maturation rates may lead to temporal asynchronies in 
maturation of cognitive capacities. Crone and Dahl”* have argued that 
dynamic asynchrony enables flexible engagement of cognitive control that 
is attuned to the motivational importance of contextual cues, including 
the presence of peers, perceived awards and threats, and task priority. 
Attunement to social context creates the basis for local socio-emotional 
development and learning. For instance, brain-imaging studies show that, 
relative to adults, adolescents have a stronger central neural response to 
threat and reward stimuli”, to social exclusion?””* and to peer-observed 
task performance’. They also have an enhanced capacity to process eval- 
uative feedback and modify behaviour accordingly*’. Pubertal hormones 
(particularly testosterone) have been linked to these shifts in attention and 
motivation*!. The heightened sensitivity to context and social evaluation, 
particularly by peers*’, supports the idea that adolescence is a sensitive 
period for specific forms of sociocultural learning and the acquisition of 
skillsets that are needed to transition successfully towards adult roles**. 
Heightened contextual sensitivity enhances responsiveness to cultural 
constructions of the second decade that strongly shape the contexts in 
which neurodevelopment and learning take place. 

These dynamics modulate the continuous acquisition of cultural 
competence. Learning from others is the principal means for culture 
acquisition, however, some people are better sources than others**”°. 
How can learners decide with and from whom to learn? Infants swiftly 
assimilate huge chunks of the dominant culture (language, gestures and 
social behaviours) in everyday settings, but expanding mobility and 
social contacts with age raise options for selective updating. Puberty 
initiates an intense period of updating cultural information as matu- 
rational processes open up new domains and capacities (for example, 
romantic love, sexuality, moral logics and self-identity), triggering acute 
quests for relevant models and guides for direction and navigation as 
new skills are built and possible selves explored. Anthropological studies 
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of cultural transmission have identified selective attention as a potent 
mediator of differential learning or biased transmission**. Learning may 
be frequency-dependent, biased towards normative (conformist bias) or 
rare (novelty bias) features: the former favours risk reduction and cultural 
stability, and the latter facilitates niche construction®*”. Learning may also 
be person-dependent, and sensitive to prestige markers of social status or 
success. People with perceived prestige or dominance, for instance, com- 
mand more visual attention in experimental and naturalistic settings***. 

Adolescent attunement to social contexts, sensitivity to feedback and 
peer learning biases all suggest that maturational processes equip and 
motivate selective social learning and culture acquisition by adolescents. 
Reciprocally, cultural regulation of learning opportunities, such as assign- 
ment to gender- or class-based roles and settings, powerfully shapes 
development and acquisition of cultural competence*’. These dynamics 
tailor the fit of adolescents to local social realities, such as performance of 
gender or occupational roles, yet may generate or perpetuate disparities 
and constrain life chances at adulthood. 

Analyses of human life history have also identified embodied capital 
as a key developmental outcome”. Mere physical growth and maturation 
are insufficient for viability. Functional capacities are required, such as 
strength, immune function or resilience, as well as knowledge and skills 
that include linguistic, social and productive skills that are essential for 
subsistence and cultural competence”. Therefore, embodied or somatic 
capital comprises both physical and functional capabilities, the bases 
for meeting life challenges and opportunities. Humans invest heavily in 
embodied capital, both through prolonged growth and maturation, and 
through intensive concomitant investments in acquiring the functional 
capabilities that are necessary for productive, reproductive and social 
viability (knowledge, emotion regulation, executive function and social 
skills)!!. Parents, and society as a whole, track the forms of embodied 
capital that will be needed for future success, and accordingly adjust their 
investments as well as the constructions of adolescence, including timing 
and criteria for adulthood“'. Notably, cultural allocation of opportunities 
to build embodied capital both support access to life chances and may 
foster inequality, on the basis of gender, class, geographic or other grounds. 

In summary, adolescence represents a pivotal point in life history 
when somatic investments in growth and maturation are completed 
and resources are reallocated to reproduction. Reproduction, however, 
entails not only the production of offspring, but also requires years of 
skilled investments in parenting, and the creation of contexts for the sur- 
vival and nurturance of the young (ecological inheritance)®. Therefore, 
adolescence is a crucial period for generating embodied capital and 
not only in terms of reproductive or productive capacities, but also via 
pubertal processes that promote cultural embedding by preparing ado- 
lescents for context-sensitive formation or honing of socio-emotional 
skills and networks that are essential for their own and their future off- 
springs’ survival. 


Changes in the timing of physical maturation 

Recent population changes match life history predictions, attest to wide 
reaction norms for growth rates and timing of puberty, and support their 
potential adaptive life history role in adjusting maturational timing to 
current environmental conditions!°. In contrast to the obvious physical 
manifestations of puberty, such as growth or menarche, the underlying 
physiological processes are not easily analysed. Physiologically, puberty 
comprises a suite of changes that are orchestrated not only by the repro- 
ductive axis via gonadal steroids but also by adrenal, metabolic and 
other contributory factors’. Both casual and scientific assessments of 
pubertal timing and progress commonly rely on observable phenomena 
such as breast development, accelerated height gain or voice change. 
Detectable signs of puberty can cue social and personal responses, 
whereas invisible albeit ‘real’ underlying conditions, such as gamete 
production, cannot. Menarche exemplifies this disjunction: an arresting 
and memorable event, it commonly acts as a marker of reproductive 
maturation, yet does not correspond to the first ovulation much less to 
established ovarian cyclicity**. Conversely, the absence of an equivalent 
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Figure 1 | Secular trends in male height. Drawn from data in ref. 97. 


marker contributes to the more limited understanding of pubertal timing 
and variation among males. 

Secular trends to increasing height and decreasing ages at menarche 
were first detected among European populations in the early nineteenth 
century’” (Figs 1, 2). Declines were pronounced: median age at menarche 
decreased from over 17 to under 14 years among Norwegians from 
1840 to 1940, for example. Subsequently, decreasing ages at menarche 
have been widely observed, but the timing and pace have varied among 
populations: decreases have proceeded more swiftly where they have 
occurred more recently**“?, and appear to plateau around a median age 
of 12.5-13.5 years™°!, Continuing widespread acceleration in the onset 
of breast development (thelarche) contributes to perceptions that age at 
puberty continues to decrease, but appears to be dissociated from HPG 
activation and menarche, and may respond to environmental disruptors”. 

Tracking secular trends in male pubertal development has been com- 
plicated by the paucity of equivalent population studies and the use 
of indirect indicators, such as growth velocity, first seminal emission, 
voice break and risk-taking behaviour, that represent different aspects of 
puberty***>°>4, Studies that specifically examined pubic hair (pubarche) 
and testicular (gonadarche) development in boys have produced mixed 
results*>°°. Nevertheless, clear secular trends to earlier peak height 
velocity in puberty and increased height for age are reliably documented 
among males and females*”**. Gonadal steroid hormones have crucial 
roles in accelerated growth at puberty, suggesting that the secular growth 
trends observed in boys, and girls, correspond to secular trends in gonadal 
activity that stimulate height gains”. 

Causes of accelerated growth and maturation have been intensely 
investigated. The speed of change rules out genetic bases; rather, the 
quality of early environments (and in particular nutrition), health and, to 
alesser degree, psychosocial stress consistently emerge as major factors. 
Accelerated growth and timing of puberty have followed the rise of public 
health measures, improved nutrition and effective maternal-child health 
care as they have (or have not) spread through populations around the 
globe®). Indeed, so tight is this association, that height for age is widely 
used as a cumulative indicator of environmental conditions, including 
socioeconomic disparities within populations that are commonly 
reflected by urban-rural differences™. 

Factors that influence the pace and timing of maturation act 
cumulatively. The greatest sensitivity to resource availability occurs 
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Figure 2 | Secular trends in age at menarche from first year of survey 
collection. Drawn from data in refs 50 and 98. 


during the period of very rapid growth and development in gestation 
and the first two years, when poor nutrition and effects of illness have the 
highest impact. Poor conditions influence body mass and metabolic rate, 
which determine energetic resources that are available for future growth 
and reproduction. They also signal poor future conditions and increased 
mortality risk, acting as cues to adjust life history strategy towards later 
maturation”. For instance, among Filipino men in the Cebu longitudinal 
health and nutrition survey, weight velocity in the first six months after 
birth, a proxy for nutritional and growth environment, predicted ages of 
sexual maturity and initial sexual activity as well as markers of physical 
embodied capital, such as height at age 22°, Moreover, intervention can 
shift life history outcomes: a controlled study in Guatemalan villages 
found that supplementation of undernourished infants increased growth 
and accelerated reproductive milestones, while also improving later func- 
tion and health, educational and cognitive outcomes, and adult income”. 

Such adjustments in life history are mediated by neuroendocrine pro- 
cesses that bring about trade-offs in resource partitioning. Timing of 
puberty is the most obvious example, and the psycho-behavioural dimen- 
sions of the hormonal changes associated with differences in pubertal tim- 
ing merit attention. For example, Filipino men with higher infant weight 
velocity in the above study also had higher testosterone levels as young 
adults®. Testosterone variation among these men was, in turn, associated 
with mating effort, marital status and parenthood™. Increased production 
of gonadal steroids and adrenal androgens is a consistent, but frequently 
overlooked, correlate of accelerated maturation, and is associated with 
good early health and nutrition'”!°. Therefore, the exposure to steroids of 
early maturing individuals is both earlier and more intense, adding to the 
potential impact of secular trends to earlier puberty. Although the repro- 
ductive health consequences have been widely discussed’*, current studies 
that relate pubertal hormones to brain development and behaviour would 
benefit from exploring those possible correlates in cognitive outcomes 
through comparative work”. 

Given human sociality and interdependency, psychosocial stress also 
signals poor environmental quality and informs life history via a neu- 
roendocrine signature that alters stress vulnerability and reactions”. The 
hypothalamic-pituitary-adrenal (HPA) axis regulates stress responses 
and appears to antagonize HPG activity in healthy adults (stress signals 
the need to invest in survival, rather than in reproduction). It also par- 
tially regulates adrenal androgen production, which undergoes distinc- 
tive changes across the life course, including increases that are integral 
to puberty’. Nevertheless, emerging evidence suggests that the condi- 
tional coupling of HPA and HPG activity shifts during development. 
Exposure to early life stress may perturb the developmental course of 
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HPG and HPA coupling”! and contribute to early sexual maturation and 
accelerated life histories (that is, early maturation and early reproduction) 
observed among females exposed to high psychosocial stress’”. Whether 
there are secular trends in HPA reactivity or HPA-HPG coupling is 
not known. 

To summarize thus far, adolescence reflects the distinctive life history 
strategy of humans that includes a long childhood and delayed puberty. 
Moreover, growth and pubertal timing are sensitive to environmental 
quality (nutrition, health, socioeconomic status and psychosocial stress), 
displaying developmental reaction norms that are reflective of adaptive 
capacities for adjustment to current and anticipated resources. Recently, 
human populations have undergone marked shifts or secular trends in 
maturational milestones and, by inference, their underlying physiology. 
These secular trends are uneven within and across populations, and 
are related to the changing material and social conditions under which 
development occurs. Such changes illustrate biological embedding 
in which conditions experienced during development are embodied 
in both physical and functional outcomes. Next, we discuss the patterns in 
the cultural configurations of adolescence that shape those conditions. 


Cultural constructions of adolescence 

Societal changes over the last 200 years have not only altered the condi- 
tions for physical development and thus shifted the timing of maturation, 
but also moved from localized to globalized constructions of adolescence 
that have redefined the experience of the adolescents. Effects of the rise in 
schooling and the related globalization of life course schedules are often 
discussed, but the longer history of diverse, localized cultural formations 
of adolescence receives less attention. Both are important for the present 
discussion about relative shifts in biological and cultural timing in life 
history during the second decade. The cross-cultural comparative liter- 
ature provides systematic analyses of primary ethnographies to derive 
general patterns in now mostly historical cultures”, offering a compre- 
hensive overview with historical depth for considering contemporary 
formations of adolescence. 

Here we draw on descriptive statistics derived from the standard 
cross-cultural sample (SCCS), comprising ethnographies of 186 preindus- 
trial societies representing optimally independent culture regions (details 
can be found in refs 74 and 75). Ethnographic material in the SCCS has 
been rigorously coded on hundreds of variables, including many related 
to adolescence”. Limitations of ethnographic literature for comparative 
analysis are widely debated’’. However, our present purposes are not 
comparative but descriptive, concerned with the distribution of practices 
that are documented in the record. Although most ethnographies are not 
focused on adolescence per se, two factors have prompted systematic 
documentation of this period of life: firstly, the interest of anthropologists 
in cultural configurations of the life course’®; secondly, the emphasis on 
comprehensive description. Consequently, information using nominal 
coding (present or absent) of defining features of adolescence is sufficient 
for nearly the entire sample. Establishing the chronology of life events 
is confounded by the unavailability of chronological age, but as noted 
previously, in these settings societal responses are cued by the physical 
signs of puberty. Thus, ethnographic data have been coded for timing of 
intervention in relation to recognition of initial signs of puberty”. 

Social adolescence appears to have been prevalent, yet both differen- 
tiated by gender and widely varied in importance and content among 
preindustrial societies in the SCCS® (Table 1). Unsurprisingly, entry into 
adolescence in most societies coincided with recognition of puberty, and 
the transition was often ritually marked in some manner. Over half (56%) 
held formal initiation ceremonies for either or both sexes, which ritually 
effected the transition from childhood and instigated a total social trans- 
formation encompassing most to all aspects of social life, rather than 
targeting single aspects (for example, graduation or confirmation)*’. 
Initiation ceremonies universally were gender-segregated for initiates, 
and generally coordinated more closely with physical maturation (onset 
of menarche) in girls than in boys, who lack a similarly distinct marker. 
Notably, construction of adolescence as a social condition does not require 
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Table 1 | Cultural constructions of adolescence 


Females Males 


Start of adolescence relative to puberty* Percentage of societies 


Before 17 28 

At 82 72 

After 1 ) 
Transition ritualizedt 79 68 
Formal initiation ritualt 46 36 
Term for adolescent§ 41 35 
Markers child versus adolescent|| 88 86 
Markers adolescent versus adult] 35 32 
Partner choice# 50 57 
End of adolescence relative to puberty** 

Early (<2 years) 63 31 

Medium (2-4 years) 25 35 

Late (>4 year) 12 35 
Young-adult stage presenttT 20 25 

Data are from the standard cross-cultural sample (n= 186). Puberty is defined as menarche 


for females (14 if age unspecified); spermarche for males (16 if age unspecified). Number of 
societies for which the variable could be coded are given in parentheses. Sum of percentages may 
differ from 100% owing to rounding. 
*In societies marking adolescence, onset is based on changes in behaviour or treatment relative 
‘0 puberty (n= 182)7°. 
Ritualized behaviour (formal/public or other) that signifies the childhood-adolescence transition 
(n=130)8!. 
‘Adolescent initiation ceremony (n=182)?9. 
§Presence of term for adolescence that is applied to all young people (n=41)’°. 
|Adolescents are differentiated from children by visual markers (dress or ornamentation) 
(n=118)’°. 
qAdolescents are differentiate 
(n=118)”9. 
#Adolescent has some say as to whether marriage choice occurs in adolescence. 

**End of social adolescence, relative to puberty. Girls: early indicates early-mid teens; mid 
indicates mid-late teens; late indicates late teens—age 20. Boys: early indicates around 
mid-teens; mid indicate late teens, late indicate early 20s. (n= 178)’. 

+tMove from adolescence to full adulthood is not direct; a youth phase is included (n= 168)7°. 


from adults by visual markers (dress or ornamentation) 


a specific term for ‘adolescence’, which was present in only a minority 
of the relatively small number of societies for which specific informa- 
tion is available. Markers distinguishing adolescents from children need 
not be linguistic; rather, most societies had distinctive visual markers 
of adolescence in hairstyle, dress, painting or tattoos, or adornments, 
whether or not a ritual was held. Visible markers distinguishing adults 
from adolescents were less common, albeit not rare, suggesting a greater 
social salience for demarcating childhood from the maturational cascade 
initiated by puberty”. 

Daily lives of adolescents in these societies were fully integrated into 
ongoing subsistence activities, and same sex adults commonly dominated 
their everyday social worlds (66% of SCCS societies for males, 86% for 
females in 160 and 161 cases, respectively)”. Learning occurred infor- 
mally, mostly through observation and participation with adults, from 
infancy onward®, although initiation rituals often included instruction”. 
Therefore, very few societies practiced formal schooling™, although par- 
ents and high-skill mentors might engage in active teaching®’. Marriage, 
or socially recognized partnering, usually occurred fairly early, within 
two years after menarche for girls in their mid to late teens and slightly 
later for boys, and brought closure to adolescence, with an even distribu- 
tion as to whether young people had a say in partner choice. Although 
rapid passage through adolescence to marriage and adulthood was most 
common, some societies recognized a stage of young adulthood between 
adolescence and adulthood. 

Viewed comprehensively, evidence from preindustrial societies sug- 
gests continuities and contrasts with the globalizing contemporary con- 
figurations of adolescence. Social adolescence is not a modern innovation, 
although contemporary formations may be novel; adolescents then and 
now display distinctive visual markers, and transitions into and out of 
this period are culturally marked and managed. The radical innovation 
is compulsory universal schooling* (Fig. 3a). Schooling arose along 
with reliance on chronological age, a shift to peer-dominated settings, 
and adoption of an education-based wage labour economy, with a 
concomitant reduction in adolescent productive roles and subsistence 
activities, and of society-wide initiation rituals®°. Moreover, schedules 
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Figure 3 | Trends in education for 1820-2010. a, Trends in primary 
enrolment ratios (percentage of students enrolled in primary school 
relative to total primary school-aged population), by ‘advanced’ and 
‘developing’ economies for 1820-2010. Advanced economies include: 
Austria, Canada, Japan, Oceania, Turkey, United States and Western 


of adolescence have been standardized to progression through school, 
and prolonged by expanding prerequisites for adulthood that include 
school completion, gaining employment or an economic foothold, 
and establishing independence, with a consequent delay in marriage. 
Unemployment, absent as a category in the preindustrial sample, today 
affects one in eight youths (over 73 million, three times the number of 
adults)**, Between the years 1970 and 2005, global age at first marriage 
increased by nearly 6 years in women and 5 years in men®”. Recognition 
of a young adult stage (roughly between the age of 18 and 25) has become 
widespread along with rising thresholds of social criteria for adulthood 
and uncertainty of attaining them®™. 

Why did the global, unprecedented adoption of mass schooling occur? 
Although abundant social, political and economic rationales motivate 
mass schooling projects®, from a life history perspective, formal edu- 
cation represents intensifying investments in functional embodied 
capital. Changes in survivorship, health and forms of production and 
prestige prompt facultative adjustments in life history that propel sharply 
escalating investments in specific forms of functional embodied capi- 
tal encouraged by schooling*®. Reduced early mortality and greater life 
expectancy have increased potential returns from education as labour 
markets track changing modes of production that reward education- 
and skill-based embodied capital*”°. Accelerated growth and maturation 
from availability of increased resources for physical embodied capital 
have converged with pressure for increased investment in functional 
capacities to greatly expand the window for embodied capital forma- 
tion at adolescence indexed by an increase in the number of years of 
schooling*® (Fig. 3b). The vicissitudes of economic development com- 
bined with rising numbers of educated adolescents reinforce competition 
for employment and a qualifications arms race”!. Escalating employer 
demands for labour with novel skills and an education-based capacity for 
flexibility exacerbate youth unemployment rates, strengthen competition 
and expand uncertainty and inequality””*’. Furthermore, the perception 
of spiralling demands for investments in embodied capital and related 
cost of children has been linked to ongoing changes in reproduction and 
parenting that contribute to widespread fertility declines in the demo- 
graphic transition®**°. These dynamics have remodelled childhood, 
adolescence and early adulthood. 
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total years of schooling. Drawn from data compiled in ref. 84. 


In summary, cultural formations of adolescence in preindustrial soci- 
eties differed widely but commonly recognized an adolescent phase that 
began with signs of puberty and concluded with partnering or marriage. 
Adolescents usually experienced rites of passage, frequently bore distinc- 
tive markers, pursued subsistence tasks in adult-dominated domestic 
settings, and passed on to marriage and/or adulthood fairly promptly. The 
rise of compulsory formal education recast adolescent cultural ecology, 
as defined by chronological age, removed from cooperative domestic 
productive tasks, installed in competitive peer-dominated settings, and 
prolonged by educational demands. In life history terms, this consider- 
able shift represents intensifying investment in specific forms of func- 
tional embodied capital that education aims to instil. Motivating these 
changes are structural transformations in labour, livelihood and lifestyle 
that require specific attitudes, capacities and skills that the young will 
need for viable futures. 


Outlook on strengthening adolescent outcomes 

Recent much-discussed shifts in the pace of physical maturation and the 
cultural formation of adolescence can be explained in life history terms 
as responses to improved environmental quality on the one hand, and 
intensifying investments in embodied capital on the other. An apparent 
discrepancy between biological and cultural processes turns out to rep- 
resent responses from a shared suite of evolved life history adaptations. 
Although we describe adolescence from a broad perspective, focusing 
on population trends that omit variation within and between them, the 
reality is more complicated. Environmental factors that drive secular 
trends for physical development also drive within-population variation 
along urban-rural, socioeconomic, regional or ethnic lines!. The well- 
recognized sources of these differences in physical growth and maturation 
are targets for policy and intervention from local to global levels that are 
aimed primarily at infancy and childhood. Yet the distinctive needs of 
adolescents for promoting their crucial maturational agendas, including 
growth, reproduction, immune function, cognition and emotion regula- 
tion, are only just coming into focus and represent important windows of 
opportunity to enhance physical embodied capital’. As policy and inter- 
vention take up this challenge, adolescents as a whole should benefit and 
inequalities in physical embodied capital should be reduced. 
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Concurrently, uptake of schooling as a primary means for formation 
of functional embodied capital aims to foster life chances and mobility 
to opportunity, yet it also opens new sources of inequality and margin- 
alization that erode the value of this strategy for many*. The great gains 
in average years of schooling (Fig. 3b) still show persistent regional dif- 
ferences, and mask underlying disparities in access (costs and barriers) 
and quality (teachers, facilities and schooling systems) that generate 
educational inequality in both years attained and benefits obtained”®. 
Furthermore, the relationship between such inequality and gender gaps 
in education has strengthened with time. Family resources and capaci- 
ties interact with schooling access and quality to reinforce existing local 
inequalities in life chances. 

Life history analysis of how ecological factors drive cost-benefit trade- 
offs that motivate parent and youth investments in embodied capital 
may inform approaches to these challenges“. Such analysis of paren- 
tal behaviour has shown that inequality drives status competition and 
intensifies investments in locally valued markers of child quality, such as 
education or heritable wealth, but the effect collapses when such invest- 
ments are not possible or will not benefit outcomes”. This finding sug- 
gests that reductions in educational and economic inequality will increase 
school participation and performance more effectively than the reverse, 
as is more commonly assumed®”*®, 

In closing, we highlight that context-sensitive maturational processes 
at adolescence amplify effects from sociocultural ecology and generate 
special opportunities for biological embedding of culture. This raises the 
stakes for understanding the ecologies of adolescence, including formal 
schooling, particularly given current worldwide sociocultural shifts at 
local to macro levels. As knowledge about ecodevelopmental dynamics 
continues to accumulate, developmental science is globally expanding, 
as researchers take up the challenge to investigate a much wider range 
of human diversity. These exciting advances are stimulating a period of 
intensifying research and application that promises to vigorously promote 
adolescent welfare and capability under the diverse local realities that they 
inhabit within a fluid, globalized world. 
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Adolescent growth and social development shape the early development of offspring from preconception through to 
the post-partum period through distinct processes in males and females. At a time of great change in the forces shaping 
adolescence, including the timing of parenthood, investments in today’s adolescents, the largest cohort in human history, 


will yield great dividends for future generations. 


lobal megatrends are reshaping health and human development 

almost everywhere!” Rapid economic, technological, social 

and demographic changes have brought reductions in infectious 
diseases, infant and maternal mortality and refocused attention on the 
non-communicable diseases of later life*. These forces are also reshaping 
health and development across the second and third decades. In preindus- 
trial societies, the time between the end of childhood, which is signalled 
in girls by the late pubertal event of menarche (onset of menstruation) 
and spermarche (first ejaculation) or breaking of the voice in boys, and 
transition to adulthood, typically marked by parenthood, was generally 
around two years in girls and four in boys*’. Improved nutrition and 
fewer infectious diseases in childhood, have been accompanied by a fall 
of around four years in the age at puberty to between 12 and 13 years®, a 
fall that has been rapid in current middle- and lower-income countries”*. 
Over the same period, an even bigger upward shift has occurred in the 
timing of parenthood, the result of extended education, changing social 
norms around marriage and parenthood, and the availability of effective 
contraception. 

Puberty initiates a phase of growth and maturation of the reproductive, 
musculoskeletal, neurodevelopmental, endocrine, metabolic, immune 
and cardio-metabolic systems, that extends into the third decade®!®, 
For this reason, adolescence can be considered a sensitive phase, during 
which the quality of the physical, nutritional and social environments may 
change trajectories of health and development into later life!!. Given the 
concept that growth continues into the twenties, together with the delays 
in adopting adult roles, the idea has been proposed that adolescence might 
best be considered as ranging from 10 to 24 years’”. From this perspec- 
tive, adolescence occupies a greater proportion of the life course with 
greater relevance for human development than ever before®. An extended 
adolescence creates an opportunity for this generation to acquire greater 
assets and capabilities. Equally, adolescence has been accompanied by 
shifts in the social milieu of development, with the emergence of distinct 
youth cultures, greater media and peer engagement, and marketing to 
future consumers, in turn shifting patterns of health and health risk!>, 


For example, the risk of sexually transmitted infections increases with 
multiple sexual partners before marriage; earlier initiation of substance 
use is associated with greater risk of later substance-use disorders; and a 
reduction in physical activity, alongside changes in diet, is associated with 
higher rates of obesity!>"*, 

In contrast to the recognition of the significance of adolescence for 
later adult health, its relevance for the next generation has received less 
attention’. This is surprising, given that adolescents are the next genera- 
tion to become a parent and we have known for decades that preconcep- 
tion maternal nutrition (for example, folate deficiency)'© and infectious 
diseases'”'® affect the early life health and development of offspring. 
Indeed, a failure to consider influences on growth during early life that 
emerge in adolescence before conception may explain why antenatal 
interventions have too often only led to small gains!!. 

Here we explore the range of adolescent processes—molecular, 
physiological, behavioural and sociocultural—that may affect the early 
growth, health and development of the next generation'?-*! (Fig. 1). 
Firstly, we consider time trends in the age of first parenthood and overall 
fertility across different country groups classified by level of economic 
development. Secondly, we explore the range of potentially modifiable 
processes that start during adolescence that may affect the early growth 
of offspring. Finally, we consider the shifting social determinants of health 
to illustrate the benefits for the next generation by investing in adolescents 
as the parents of tomorrow. 


The changing age of parenthood 

Lower rates of giving birth during adolescence have led to a later transi- 
tion to parenthood in most places. In all country income groups, birth 
rates in 15-19-year-old girls continue to fall with the most marked shifts 
in today’s lower middle-income countries where rates in 2030 are antici- 
pated to bea third of those in 1970 (Extended Data Fig. 1a). Marked falls 
are also taking place across all country groups for young women aged 
20-24, with 2030 birth rates in today’s high-income countries also pre- 
dicted to be a third of the rates in 1970. As a result, adolescent parenthood 
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Figure 1 | Adolescence and the next generation: a model of processes 
underpinning intergenerational transmission. Puberty marks a 
transition to adolescence and a life phase during which girls and boys 
acquire resources that are essential for becoming parents of the next 
generation. It also marks the beginning of reproductive life with a 
transition to functional gamete production. The preconceptional phase 
(that is, adolescence) varies markedly in length carrying implications 

for the acquisition of the social, financial and educational assets and 
nutritional, health and interpersonal risks that underlie intergenerational 
processes. The three months before conception is a time of male and 
female gamete maturation when parental exposures, including nutrition, 
obesity, substance use, stress, endocrine disruptors and physical activity 


is increasingly concentrated in specific geographic regions (South Asia, 
Latin-America and sub-Saharan Africa) and disadvantaged groups within 
countries”. 

Decreases in birth rates during adolescence have led to parallel shifts 
in the duration of both adolescence and the preconception phase of 
reproductive life, defined as the time from reproductive maturity to first 
parenthood (Extended Data Fig. 1b). In high-income countries, only a 
quarter of girls now have a child by 25 years of age. As a result the gap 
between reproductive maturity, marked by menarche (on average between 
12 and 13 years), and first parenthood is generally over a decade and 
often extends up to two. By contrast, over 80% of girls growing up in 
low-income countries become a parent by the age of 25, and 30% by the 
age of 18 years (Table 1). These differences have major implications for 
the acquisition of both assets and risks during the preconception window 
(Fig. 1). 

Data on the timing of parenthood for males are scarcer and generally 
of poorer quality. France and Norway are among the few countries with 
data?’. French men typically have children at around the age of 33 years, 
three years later than women. Males are also coming to parenthood later 
in life; 40% of Norwegian men born in the 1950s had become a parent 
by the age of 25 compared to less than 20% for those born in the 1970s, 
and just over 10% of those born in the 1990s. Therefore, the gap between 
reproductive maturity and parenthood has also lengthened for boys, 


Table 1 | Percentage of mothers giving birth aged 15-24 years 


15-24-year- Percentage of females 
old females — who gave birth before age: ‘ 
Countries 

n 15 18 20 25 with data 
Low income 63,744,000 55 301 532 841 28 
Lower middleincome 265,731,000 41 23.0 419 749 42 
Upper middle income 179,542,000 1.7 15.7 32.6 65.7 26 
High income 69,695,000 02 2.0 7A 32:1 6 


Percentage of women aged 25-29 who reported giving birth before specific ages from 15 to 24 
years in household surveys over the past twenty years. The numbers of 15-24-year-old females 
are from ref. 140. 


may influence gamete structure and function. Periconception includes 
fertilization of the maternal and paternal gametes as well as the zygote 
and embryonic phases that are sensitive to the maternal nutritional and 
hormonal environment. There continue to be direct maternal effects 
antenatally mediated through the in utero environment and postnatally 
through nutrition (for example, breastfeeding) and the maternal-infant 
relationship. Direct paternal influences grow in the postnatal phase 
through the paternal-infant relationship and potentially through risk 
exposures, such as paternal tobacco use. Maternal and paternal health, 
behaviour as well as social and economic circumstances continue to 
have an indirect effect on offspring development in both antenatal and 
postnatal phases. 


a result of effective contraception, extended education, higher costs 
to establish a family and changing social norms around family 
formation”4, 


Early parenthood and its consequences 
A longer adolescence leads to healthier growth, particularly for girls with- 
out the competing nutritional demands of early pregnancy, and greater 
opportunities for education and entry into the workforce”. For these 
reasons, age at first birth is a powerful determinant of long-term parental 
economic capacity, including income and housing”®. Conversely adoles- 
cent parenthood predicts both poor maternal and infant health. In over 
120,000 pregnancies in girls aged 10-24 in the Multicountry Survey of 
Maternal and Child Health of the World Health Organization (WHO), 
those giving birth before 15 years of age were at higher risk of eclampsia 
and puerperal infection”’. Their babies had higher rates of low birth 
weight, preterm delivery and severe neonatal conditions”’. Similarly, 
in pooled analyses of 19,403 offspring from birth cohorts in Brazil, 
Guatemala, India, the Philippines and South Africa, giving birth before 
the age of 19 predicted low birth weight, preterm birth and stunting of 
offspring and these associations were strongest in the youngest mothers”. 
Nutritional needs increase markedly with rapid pubertal growth, 
making younger adolescents and their offspring vulnerable to 
undernutrition”’. Studies of adolescents exposed to famine provide com- 
pelling evidence of the persisting effects on adult height of severe under- 
nutrition during adolescence*®. Equally, follow-up of the offspring of 
parents exposed to the Chinese (1959-1961) and Cambodian (1975-1979) 
famines suggest intergenerational risks, with rates of stunting greatest in 
those whose parents were exposed during adolescence*!”. Gestational 
undernutrition is particularly prominent in adolescence with maternal- 
fetal competition for energy and nutrients that remain essential for a girl’s 
own continued growth*’, It is associated with increased risk of neonatal 
mortality, preterm birth, small for gestational age babies, and low birth 
weight™. The effects extend to the postnatal period with compromised 
antenatal breast development reducing breast milk quality and quantity*> 
and the establishment of attachment bonds**”. 
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Figure 2 | Nutrition risks across the years of 
transition to first pregnancy for 1990 and 
2016. a, b, Prevalence of anaemia in females 
(a) and males (b). Prevalence of obesity in 
females (c) and males (d). 
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Iron and other micronutrient requirements increase sharply at puberty, 
particularly for girls with the onset of menstruation, so that in younger 
adolescents anaemia is the leading cause of global disease burden". 
Adolescent anaemia is commonly a result of iron and other micronutrient 
deficiencies and is therefore a useful indicator of nutritional status**””. 
Figure 2a and Extended Data Figure 2 show rates of anaemia across the 
years of transition to first parenthood. Since 1990, rates of anaemia in 
low- and lower middle-income countries have fallen but only modestly. 
Consistent with rapid growth and the onset of menstruation, anaemia 
rates rise for young women from adolescence into the early twenties and 
then stabilize through the remaining reproductive years. It indicates that 
nutritional deficiencies remain common in young women in the transi- 
tion to parenthood and policies to date have failed to address these major, 
modifiable determinants of early growth in the next generation. 

In high-income countries, maternal and offspring outcomes are 
also poorer in those giving birth before 15 years of age with greater 
infant death, stillbirth, intrauterine growth restriction and preterm 
birth*®. Teenage childbearing is often unplanned, and is associated 
with partnership instability, a greater likelihood of single parenthood, 
greater poverty and less parental education contributing to poorer child 
outcomes*!”, Even small delays of 6-18 months in the transition to 
motherhood independently predict offspring test scores for reading and 
mathematics that are in turn predictive of educational attainment and 
eventual earnings”. 

Antenatal actions to promote maternal and fetal health generally occur 
after pregnancy recognition or a first antenatal visit. In high-income 
countries, such as the United States, women are generally unaware of 
pregnancy until six weeks of gestation or longer if the pregnancy was 
unintended“, Initiation of antenatal care is typically around three weeks 
later*. In resource poor settings, pregnancy confirmation and a first ante- 
natal visit are generally much later. Less than half of pregnant women in 
sub-Saharan Africa have an antenatal visit in the first trimester, and rates 
are lower in adolescents“. Although undernutrition has been a major 
policy focus in maternal health’, antenatal interventions with maternal 
protein-energy or micronutrient supplements have generally brought 
minimal changes to birth weight’®. One probable reason is that inter- 
ventions are taking place too late in pregnancy®*. 
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Intergenerational risk processes 

A range of parental adaptations have the potential to influence the growth 
and development of the next generation. These biological, interpersonal 
and social processes are outlined in the following sections. 


Mechanisms involving parental gametes 

A possibility that the male germline captures information from a chang- 
ing environment to pass on to subsequent generations has generated 
attention more recently*’. It challenges an assumption that the sole 
function of gametes is to deliver half each of the maternal and paternal 
genomes to a common zygote. It was believed that this process did not 
include the transfer of environmental information. However, alternative 
theories, starting with Lamarck, and including Darwin in his theory 
of pangenesis, have suggested that some adaptations may be transmit- 
ted to the next generation. Recent studies have begun to describe these 
processes, revealing an interplay between environmental exposures and 
the parental reproductive milieu (Fig. 1). Potential mechanisms involve 
not only the protein and RNA cargo contained within gametes, but also 
factors, which are external to gametes, that are capable of influencing 
fertilization and early embryonic development. Gamete DNA also has 
a distinct, and modifiable, epigenetic profile, that is sensitive to envi- 
ronmental exposures, with some changes that are maintained during 
embryonic development, thus carrying information from one genera- 
tion to the next®. 

For both males and females, puberty initiates functional gamete 
production, a process that continues throughout adult reproductive 
life. There are likely to be sex differences in the timing and duration of 
sensitive exposure windows, given differences in gamete maturation. 
Gametogenesis begins early in utero with the specification of primordial 
germ cells. In males, this process is halted before meiosis, but in females, 
the process proceeds to the first meiotic division, where it then arrests 
until puberty. Thus, all primary oocytes produced throughout a female’s 
lifetime exist before birth, or shortly thereafter. By contrast, the process of 
spermatogenesis commences at puberty. Sperm maturation takes between 
70 and 100 days in humans, predominantly in the seminiferous tubules 
that are in constant contact with supporting Sertoli cells. This is followed 
by a 1-2 week transitional period in the epididymis, during which time 
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proteins and a small amount of RNA are selectively shuttled into the 
developing sperm*). 

The paternal preconception environment modulates the RNA con- 
tent of the developing sperm, with possible effects on post-fertilization 
development and offspring phenotypes™. In animal studies, paternal 
exposures to high-fat and high-sugar diets produce metabolic distur- 
bances in offspring™, and both stress and exercise affect stress responses 
of the offspring?>°’. Animal and some human studies have found effects 
of preconceptional tobacco, alcohol and illicit drug use on gamete epige- 
nomes, with diverse effects on offspring development**””. Although there 
are fewer human studies, alcohol consumption of more than two standard 
drinks per day is linked to morphological changes in sperm®’. One report 
of a very large study has found effects of heavy (more than five stand- 
ard drinks per day) paternal but not maternal preconception drinking 
on offspring head circumference and risk of microcephaly®'. Paternal 
obesity generates risks of metabolic disturbance and obesity in offspring 
through the gamete epigenome, but diet and exercise appear to modify 
these risks®»*?, In humans, bariatric surgery reverses obesity-induced 
epigenetic changes in spermatozoa®. Whether these paternal processes 
are ‘anticipatory adaptive responses to a likely postnatal environment or 
have other functions is currently under debate®-®. 

Maternal gametes (oocytes) also have a unique epigenetic profile, as 
well as a cargo of RNA species and proteins that are mostly acquired 
over the four months of maturation before ovulation®. Both animal and 
human studies have shown that the preconception environment may alter 
oocyte maturation® with maternal obesity affecting the metabolism of 
the developing ova and early offspring growth”””!. Because mitochondrial 
DNA is only passed on through the maternal line, oocyte mitochondrial 
DNA may provide a further sex-specific intergenerational mechanism. In 
a mouse study, a high-fat and high-sugar diet beginning before concep- 
tion altered insulin signalling in the skeletal muscle of the offspring due 
to mitochondrial dysfunction, an effect that passed through the maternal 
germ line to the third generation”. 


Periconceptional mechanisms 

The time between fertilization and embryo implantation into the uterine 
decidua is marked by the emergence of distinct cell lineages, beginning 
with the specification of embryonic and extra-embryonic cells. There is 
extensive remodelling of parental gametic epigenetic profiles, a process 
that differs depending on the parent of origin. This re-organization 
initiates a shift from two distinct gametic epigenomes to a single 
embryonic epigenome with a capacity to form any cell type (see Fig. 1). 
This embryonic phase consists of two major epigenetic remodelling 
events: the first occurs immediately after fertilization; and the second 
induces the reestablishment of totipotency in primordial germ cells. 
These cells are the precursors of all offspring gametes, which is one of 
the reasons why periconceptional processes have implications for more 
than one generation”?, 

The epigenomic reorganization of early embryogenesis is sensitive to 
the maternal environment, with effects of protein-energy and micronu- 
trient deficiencies as well as over-nutrition’*”°. Observational studies, 
such as the Dutch Hunger Winter study, have implicated periconception 
as a sensitive time for epigenetic programming”®. Of note are studies of 
metastable epialleles, epigenetically labile regions of the genome that are 
subject to large changes in response to environmental influences during 
very early embryogenesis. These regions were first described in mice, but 
subsequent human studies in Gambia have demonstrated epigenetic vari- 
ation at metastable epialleles that are linked to periconceptional maternal 
nutrition”, findings that have later been replicated in a rural Bangladeshi 
cohort”®. The methylation status of metastable epialleles has been linked 
to later obesity and metabolic function”. 

Implantation is associated with further sensitivity to environmental 
influence. It initiates a functional interaction between the blastocyst 
(early embryo) and endometrium. The uterine microenvironment 
allows embryo-maternal crosstalk both pre- and post-implantation. 
Extracellular vesicles produced by the endometrium have been shown to 
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be mediators of maternal-embryo communication through their protein 
and RNA cargoes®”. Secreted proteins from both the embryo (for example, 
human chorionic gonadotrophin from the trophectoderm) and endome- 
trium (for example, cytokines) guide successful implantation*®!. These 
processes are sensitive to maternal hormonal status and environmental 
influences, including stress and nutrition®?. 


Persistence of adolescent assets and risks 

Assets derived from education, financial resources, family, social and 
cultural capital that are acquired during adolescence are essential for 
effective parenting and ultimately the growth and development of the next 
generation®? (see Fig. 1). Similarly, risks related to undernutrition, obesity, 
substance abuse and mental disorders become prominent following 
puberty and tend to persist through the transition to parenthood even 
when this occurs decades later®. 


Stress and mental disorders. Around one in four mothers experi- 
ence symptoms of depression and anxiety in the perinatal period®. 
In contrast to earlier views that perinatal depression is a discrete dis- 
order limited to the post-partum period, perinatal maternal depres- 
sion more commonly seems to be a continuation of pre-pregnancy 
mental health problems into pregnancy and the post-partum period. 
A recent Australian study found that 86% of mothers with high 
perinatal depressive symptoms had a similar history before concep- 
tion, predominantly dating back to adolescence®®. Antenatal and 
postnatal exposures independently affect child cognitive and emo- 
tional development®>*”, In low-resource settings, the effects extend 
to childhood stunting and physical illness with antenatal depressive 
symptoms predicting higher rates of pre-term birth, failure to thrive 
in utero and low birth weight®**”. Animal studies of maternal antenatal 
stress have shown effects on various hormonal and chemical medi- 
ators (glucocorticoids, oxygen and glucose) that are associated with 
reduced fetal weight, gender-specific metabolic changes in the offspring 
and long-term adverse metabolic and renal effects””!. Persistence of 
preconception mental health risks into the postpartum affects mother- 
infant bonding with a greater likelihood of maternal over-intrusiveness, 
emotional withdrawal and failure to sensitively engage”. 

Given recent secular trends to earlier onset, adolescent mental disor- 
ders have become more important as an intergenerational risk process”. 
In high-income settings, over half of young women have an episode of 
a common mental disorder before becoming a parent™. Figure 3a and 
Extended Data Figure 3 show prevalence estimates for DSM (Diagnostic 
and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders) depressive disorders (major 
depression and dysthymia) in females and males aged 10-35 years, drawn 
from the Global Burden of Disease (2016) study”. Rates increase through 
to the mid-twenties and then plateau so that in high-income countries, 
women typically become parents at a time of high risk. 


Substance use. Experimentation with tobacco, alcohol and other drugs 
typically begins in adolescence, with escalation to higher risk use and 
dependence in early adulthood”. Recent trends have generally been to 
earlier and heavier use with growing similarities in use in females and 
males”. Figure 3b, c and Extended Data Figures 4, 5 show patterns of 
daily smoking and alcohol-use disorders in females and males across 
the years of transition to parenthood. Daily smoking rates rise steeply 
during the period of adolescence and young adulthood for males in all 
country groupings. Rates of alcohol-use disorders are higher in males 
in all country strata, although in high-income countries, the gender 
gap is less. In high-income countries, the highest rates of substance 
use generally coincide with the peak in first parenthood for both sexes. 

There is consistent and clear evidence that persisting maternal tobacco, 
alcohol, cannabis and other illicit drug use during pregnancy adversely 
affects growth and development of the offspring’*. Maternal smoking 
has consistently been linked to adverse birth and child outcomes ranging 
from poor fetal growth, low birth weight, stillbirth, sudden unexpected 
death in infancy and a broad range of birth defects to later childhood 
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Figure 3 | Mental health and substance use risks across the years of 
transition to first parenthood for 2016. a, Prevalence of major depression 
and dysthymia in females and males. b, Prevalence of daily tobacco use in 
females and males. c, Prevalence of alcohol-use disorders in females and 
males. 


behavioural problems, obesity and impaired lung function”®”*. Heavier 
antenatal drinking (that is, more than three standard drinks per day) is 
also independently predictive of poor birth outcomes. What the risks 
of lower levels of consumption are remains debated!°°. Animal models 
indicate that alterations in fetal growth occur even with brief periconcep- 
tional alcohol exposure’! and even low levels of alcohol consumption 
during the first trimester affect craniofacial development in humans”. 

Women commonly modify their substance use during later pregnancy 
with modest benefits for fetal growth and development'™. Heavy and 
dependent users, more common in countries with delayed parenthood, 
are less likely to cease use during pregnancy’. However, given that 
around 40% of pregnancies are unintended and recognition typically 
occurs around 6-8 weeks of gestation, pre- and periconceptional exposure 
is likely to be very high in countries in which substance use in adolescents 
is common! 


Obesity and metabolic disruption. Figure 2b and Extended Data 
Figure 2 illustrate the rapid increase in obesity during adolescence 
and young adulthood in females across all country income strata and 
for males in high-income and upper middle-income countries. The 
increase with age reflects obesity’s strong tendency to persist once 
established'°”'°8, Substantial increases in rates have occurred since 
1990 across all country income groups. In high-income countries, 
prevalence rates of obesity for both females and males in the peak years 
for first parenthood are around one in five. Although rates are lower 
elsewhere, one in ten 25-29-year-old women in upper middle-income 
countries are obese. 

Antenatal maternal obesity predicts macrosomic birth’, later 
childhood obesity and metabolic disturbance'!®!!', poorer cognitive 
skills and greater risk of behavioural problems during childhood!”. 
Antenatal interventions to prevent these consequences appear to have 
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limited benefits. Exercise has the potential to promote greater maternal 
insulin sensitivity, but its benefits during pregnancy are debated!!*!"4. 
A recent Cochrane review failed to demonstrate that dietary and lifestyle 
(including exercise) interventions for women with gestational diabetes 
mellitus restored glycaemic control or prevented adverse effects for 
women or their babies!!*'!°, Although two reports have suggested some 
modest benefits of antenatal exercise in obese women, its late timing in 
those with no regular pattern of physical activity before pregnancy seems 
likely to bring limited benefits''®''”, By contrast, exercise and diet before 
pregnancy may bring greater offspring benefits. Exercise initiated before 
and continued during pregnancy in female rats at risk of gestational 
diabetes prevents the development of glucose intolerance (gestational 
diabetes) by increasing 3-cell mass and function''®. Given rapidly rising 
rates of obesity in nearly all countries, primary prevention that starts in 
late childhood and continues during adolescence will be essential to avoid 
wide-ranging adverse intergenerational effects. Sharp drops in physical 
activity across the second decade, with only around 20% of adolescents 
globally achieving recommended levels, suggest that promoting physical 
activity should be a priority!!?!”°. 


Adolescence and the next generation 

Growth in the first thousand days predicts later-life health, human capa- 
bility and resilience to adversity, which is why policies have focused on 
the promotion of optimal growth and human capital during the first 
thousand days. Increasingly it has also become a focus for the preven- 
tion of non-communicable diseases!?!. However, many of the processes 
that shape growth during early life originate well before conception or the 
first antenatal visit. Whether associated with early and high fertility, or 
with later and lower fertility, growth and development during adolescence 
provide a foundation for the start to life of the next generation. 

The transition through education to employment typically occurs in 
adolescence, allowing the acquisition of assets that will be essential for 
being an effective parent, including financial resources and property, 
and extending to physical, cognitive, social and emotional capabili- 
ties (see Fig. 1). However, there are obstacles for many adolescents in 
achieving a secure foundation for parenthood. Early marriage is par- 
ticularly noteworthy. Although rates are generally falling, more than half 
of girls continue to be married before the age of 18 years across many 
countries in sub-Saharan Africa!**. Early marriage predicts early par- 
enthood, overall fertility and poor maternal and child nutrition !2>-!?5, 
Its effects on the next generation are further mediated through curtailed 
education and exclusion of women from the formal workforce’*®. The 
annual benefits in 2030 from ending child marriage from reduced popu- 
lation growth and reductions in early childhood mortality and stunting 
have recently been estimated at US$664 billion'”°. For proven interven- 
tions targeting social norms to delay early marriage, we estimated their 
benefit-cost ratios to be 8.9 in terms of improving education in the next 
generation (see Box 1). 

Adolescent investments for the next generation will differ in differ- 
ent places. The education of girls is essential in countries with high and 
early fertility, and early marriage'*’. The education of boys also appears 
to be important, in that males without education are more likely to 
marry girls before the legal age and educated fathers have daughters who 
marry later!”°. Figure 4 illustrates progress in secondary school com- 
pletion across country income groups in 1990 and 2010. Over 20 years, 
rates of secondary school completion for girls and boys have increased 
in all income groups, although much less so in low-income countries, 
in which only a small minority of girls complete secondary education. 
Despite gains in lower middle-income countries, rates of secondary 
school completion for both boys and girls remain under 50%, underlin- 
ing the importance of continuing investments throughout the Sustainable 
Development Goal period. Ultimately, success in promoting education 
will also depend on tackling adolescent undernutrition, social norms 
favouring early marriage, exposure to hazardous social and physical 
environments, and adolescents’ poor access to health services, including 
modern contraception. 
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BOX | 
Illustration of the benefits of 
delaying early marriage for the 
next generation 


A recent investment case of adolescents showed that the 
promotion of education for girls and delaying marriage produced 
an almost sixfold increase in benefits across the course of life 
compared to costs?°. That analysis excluded the intergenerational 
benefits for their children. Interventions to extend education and to 
delay marriage will improve a young woman’s nutrition and growth 
as well as allow the acquisition of assets that extend her and her 
partner’s parenting capabilities!*?. Conversely women who marry 
and parent at a young age are often trapped in a cycle of poverty 
with poorer life outcomes for their children through the many 
processes outlined here?°, 

One intergenerational benefit of delaying early marriage is 
greater education of the next generation!**. This in turn is likely 
to have substantial health benefits for that next generation!!. 
A recent report that was based on studies in 32 sub-Saharan African 
countries estimated that the children of girls that marry before the 
age of 18 years have, on average, 1.8 fewer years of schooling!*4. 
We used models developed for the recent global investment 
case for adolescence to estimate benefit-cost ratios for delaying 
marriage based on the effectiveness of a program targeting social 
norms in young women. This reduced rates of early marriage by 
23.4% over four years!*3. We used estimates of the benefit for 
offspring, using an estimated 12.2% return per year of schooling 
for lifetime income, for economies in sub-Saharan Africa!“*. The 
value of an extra 1.8 years schooling for offspring, achieved by an 
intervention to defer early marriage, produced a benefit-cost ratio 
of 8.9 (95% uncertainty, 7.2-10.6). This illustrates the substantial 
intergenerational gains that are likely to arise from policies that 
emphasize education and delaying marriage in settings of high and 
early fertility. 


In higher-income countries that have made a transition to low and 
late fertility, shifting the policy focus to health risks that emerge in ado- 
lescence and persist through to parenthood will be essential. Rates of 
adolescent mental disorders appear to be reaching historic highs and 
have a strong tendency to persist into the child-bearing years with con- 
sequences for maternal and child health, and family wellbeing. Similarly, 
adolescent and young adult alcohol use and other substance use continue 
to rise in many countries. Even more marked is the rise in obesity, particu- 
larly given that available antenatal interventions to reduce the metabolic 
consequences for both mothers and offspring are limited!”*. 

Intergenerational epidemiological studies remain uncommon, and 
few have addressed risks during sensitive time periods”®, However, it is 
becoming clear that different approaches to pregnancy and parenthood 
will be needed. Preparation for pregnancy and preconception care has 
been one recent focus*®”>°, Previously, the main preconception focus 
of health services has been on the prevention of unintended pregnancy 
through provision of contraception'*!. Nevertheless, in countries with 
high levels of primary care coverage, in which a majority of women make 
contact with health services at least annually, there would be scope to 
screen and intervene around intergenerational health risks'*”. The major 
barriers are the low current demand from future parents and a limited 
provision of more comprehensive healthcare, particularly for women at 
the greatest risk!?!. There is little doubt that a reorientation of service 
systems towards preconception would be of value!*?. However, given 
continuing high rates of unintended pregnancy'**!* and the difficulty 
of modifying chronic health risks, addressing obesity, mental disorders 
and substance dependence earlier in adolescence will be essential. It 
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requires a broadening of adolescent health beyond a traditional emphasis 
on sexual and reproductive health, extending the engagement of health 
service systems with adolescents and creating health-promoting envi- 
ronments in the families, schools, workplaces and communities in which 
adolescents are growing up’. Given the extent to which adolescents shape 
their own social and nutritional environments, this will require an active 
engagement with adolescents themselves. 

The rapid rise in obesity in middle-income countries, even where 
undernutrition and food insecurity persist, will require multicomponent 
approaches with elements addressing healthy diets, physical activity and 
sedentary behaviour, as well as creating the opportunities for adoles- 
cents and their families to make healthy choices'**. Similarly, high rates 
of mental disorders are likely to require not only early clinical interven- 
tion, but also the targeting of risk factors and the acquisition of protective 
social and emotional skills. For poor and socially marginalized adoles- 
cents in higher-income countries, who often have high and early fertility, 
responses may need to be similar to those for adolescents growing up in 
low-income countries'®. Creating health-promoting environments for 
adolescents will ultimately require engagement well beyond the health 
sector, with education, local government, industry, religious leaders, civil 
society and young people themselves all essential actors. 

Girls and young women should undoubtedly remain a priority. 
However boys and young men should also be brought into focus. They 
have important roles in parenting that are affected by health problems 
that commonly emerge before conception'*”. Their values and behaviours 
affect the capacities of young women to become effective mothers!**. 
Increasingly we also understand that their influence on the next genera- 
tion extends to distinct biological processes that directly affect the early 
development of the next generation. 

Relative to other ages, the current generation of 10-24-year-olds is 
the largest cohort seen!*’. The potential demographic dividend from 
a large healthy and educated adolescent cohort entering the workforce 
has already captured policy attention”. We have largely overlooked the 
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fact that this will also be the largest generation to parent, promising an 
additional dividend in the health, growth and capabilities of the next 
generation’. In a world of competing policy priorities, there is no doubt 
that providing the resources for healthy adolescent growth, education and 
emotional development will yield large benefits for current and future 
generations. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

The analysis of risks included the 195 countries represented in the Institute for 
Health Metrics and Evaluation (IHME) Global Health Data Exchange database. 
The IHME provide population data for each country by year, sex and age group. 
We grouped countries according to World Bank income groups on gross national 
income per capita in US dollars: high income, upper middle income, lower middle 
income, and low income!». Estimates of prevalence are included as the percentage 
of people affected (for example, daily smokers) within each World Bank stratum. 
Estimates were generated for males and females; for the age groups (years): 10-14, 
15-19, 20-24, 25-29 and 30-34; for the years: 1990, 1995, 2000, 2005, 2010 and 
2016. The modelling of the data, including simulation of uncertainty bounds, is 
described elsewhere!4™14*, 

The secondary school completion data were sourced from the database of 
ref. 149. Data are available for 146 countries. Completion of secondary education 
was defined as the sum of adolescents who had completed high school together 
with those currently in tertiary education. 

Data in Extended Data Fig. 1 derive from the United Nations Population 
Division (UNPD) beginning in 1970 and projecting through to 2030 for countries 
that are stratified by their World Bank income status in 2015. In Fig. 2b, the 
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estimates for 2030 are based on the level of education achieved in 2015 by girls in 
the respective country strata. 

Data availability. The data that support the findings of this study are available 
from the corresponding author upon reasonable request. 
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a) Birth rates in females 15 to 24 years: 1970 to 2030 
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b) Age of transition to parenthood across World Bank income groups: 2015 & 2030* 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Birth rates and age of transition to parenthood in females across World Bank income groups. a, Trends in birth rates in 
15-24 year olds for 1970-2030. b, Transition to parenthood in 2015 and 2030. *Projections to 2030 are based on educational attainment of girls in 2015. 
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Prevalence of Anemia in Females 
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Prevalence of Obesity in Females 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Prevalence of anaemia and obesity in 


10-34-year-old females and males in 1990 and 2016 for the four World 
Bank Country groupings in 2016. Data are mean prevalence (line) and 
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Prevalence of Anemia in Males 
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95% uncertainty bounds (shading). Data were obtained from the Global 
Health Data Exchange (Global Burden of Disease Study 2016; http://ghdx. 
healthdata.org/gbd-results-tool). 
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Prevalence of Depressive Disorders in 2016 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Prevalence of depressive disorders in bounds (shading). Data were obtained from the Global Health Data 
10-34-year-old females and males in 2016 for the four World Bank Exchange (Global Burden of Disease Study 2016; http://ghdx.healthdata. 
Country groupings. Data are mean prevalence (line) and 95% uncertainty —_ org/gbd-results-tool). 
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Prevalence of Smoking in 2016 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Prevalence of daily smoking in 10-34-year-old — Data were obtained from the Global Health Data Exchange (Global 
females and males in 2016 for the four World Bank Country groupings. | Burden of Disease Study 2016; http://ghdx.healthdata.org/gbd- 
Data are mean prevalence (line) and 95% uncertainty bounds (shading). results-tool). 
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Prevalence of Alcohol Use Disorders in 2016 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Prevalence of alcohol-use disorders in bounds (shading). Data were obtained from the Global Health Data 
10-34-year-old females and males in 2016 for the four World Bank Exchange (Global Burden of Disease Study 2016; http://ghdx.healthdata. 
Country groupings. Data are mean prevalence (line) and 95% uncertainty —_ org/gbd-results-tool). 
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NEWS & VIEWS 


MECHANOCHEMISTRY 


Molecules pressured to react 


Crystals have been made that undergo reactions when compressed. Computational simulations of these processes provide 
much-needed atomic-level insight into the mechanisms of mechanically induced reactions. SEE LETTER P.505 


STUART L. JAMES 


arious energy sources can be used to 

induce chemical reactions — often 

heat, but also electricity, light and even 
ultrasound. But there is another option that has 
been much less explored: mechanical energy 
from, for example, grinding reactants together 
or applying pressure to solids. Mechanochemi- 
cal reactions have been intensively researched 
in the past few years, but remain poorly under- 
stood at the atomic level. On page 505, Yan 
et al.' provide some much-needed insight into 
these processes. 

Mechanochemistry has a long history and 
is currently undergoing a renaissance’. The 
ancient Greek philosopher Theophrastus 
described how cinnabar (mercury sulfide) 
can be converted into elemental mercury by 
grinding it in a copper mortar and pestle with 
vinegar. In the nineteenth century, Michael 
Faraday studied mechanochemical reactions’, 
and the chemist M. Carey Lea is often credited 
with demonstrating that mechanically induced 
reactions can yield different products from 
thermally induced ones*. Polymer chains have 
also been observed to snap under mechanical 
stress, and mechanochemical reactions can be 
expected wherever materials are degraded by 
mechanical forces’. 

Although mechanochemistry was neglected 
for many years as a viable method for manu- 
facturing chemicals, in the past decade it has 
attracted much interest in this regard. This is 
partly because mechanochemical reactions 
normally need little or even no solvent, and 
can therefore save on waste and cost compared 
with conventional, solvent-based synthetic 
methods’. But despite its growing importance, 
mechanochemistry remains something of an 
enigma — exactly how is mechanical energy 
translated into chemical reactivity? 

Yan et al. shed some light on this intrigu- 
ing question. Their work centres on the effect 
of mechanical force on molecules that consist 
of carbon-based organic parts connected to 
an inorganic core of copper and sulfur atoms 
(Fig. 1). The copper-sulfur core is mechani- 
cally ‘soft’ and susceptible to rupture when a 
mechanical force is applied; such mechani- 
cally sensitive regions of molecules are gener- 
ally known as mechanophores. By contrast, 


Organic 
group 
High 
b LI pressure 
—_ 


ae 


Cu(0) 


© 


Figure 1 | Reactions induced by compressive 
force. a, Yan et al.' report molecules that contain 
incompressible organic groups attached to a ‘soft’ 
core consisting of sulfur atoms and copper(1) ions. 
Only part of the molecule is shown, for simplicity. 
b, When crystals of the molecules are subjected 

to high pressure (12 gigapascals or more), the 
organic groups shift towards each other. This alters 
the bond angles between the atoms in the core, 
and induces a redox reaction in which electrons 
(e) move from the sulfur atoms to the copper(1) 
ions. c, The reaction products are copper(0) (that 
is, copper metal) and compounds that contain 
sulfur-sulfur bonds. 


the organic parts are mechanically ‘hard. 

The authors applied pressure of up to 
12 gigapascals to crystals of these molecules 
and observed a reaction in which nano- 
metre-scale particles of metallic copper were 
produced, as well as organic by-products that 
contain sulfur-sulfur bonds. In this mechano- 
chemical reaction, electrons are transferred 
from sulfur to copper, chemically reducing 
the copper from copper(1) to metallic cop- 
per(0). The outcome of the mechanochemi- 
cal reaction was different from that of heating, 
which instead produced copper(1) sulfide 
(Cu,S) — that is, the mechanochemical and 
thermochemical reactions broke and formed 
different chemical bonds. This brings us back 
to the question of precisely how the mechano- 
chemical process occurs at the atomic level. 

Yan and colleagues used computational 
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modelling to show that the application of 
pressure to the crystals results in ‘non-iso- 
tropic compression of the molecules — the 
mechanically hard organic groups squash the 
soft copper-sulfur core, dramatically distort- 
ing the bond angles between the copper and 
sulfur atoms. The modelling also showed that, 
simultaneously with the bond-angle changes, 
the copper-sulfur bonds become weaker and 
electron density transfers from the sulfur to 
the copper atoms. These effects neatly explain 
the mechanochemical process that leads to the 
formation of copper-metal particles. 

The authors went on to study a variant of 
their molecule that also contains hard units 
attached to a soft core but that does not 
undergo the mechanochemical reaction. 
Their modelling suggested that the difference 
in reactivity between the two molecules is due 
to subtle differences in their structures and 
crystal packing — for the mechanochemical 
reaction to occur, the hard organic groups 
need to have sufficient wiggle room in the 
crystal to exert force on the copper-sulfur core. 

The work is interesting in several further 
regards. Although a range of mechanophores 
is known, they are mainly based on organic 
chemistry and have been explored in the 
context of polymers. In particular, the rup- 
ture of polymer chains caused by stretching 
can be controlled so that it occurs at specific 
mechanophore sites’. By contrast, Yan and col- 
leagues’ mechanophores are inorganic units 
that undergo redox processes, which occur in 
response to compression rather than stretch- 
ing. Moreover, the authors have successfully 
applied the mechanophore concept to crystals 
of small molecules, rather than to long-chain 
polymers. Compressive mechanochemis- 
try such as this might offer a general way to 
produce nanoparticles. 

However, mechanochemical reactions are 
extremely diverse, and the mechanism put 
forward in this work helps to explain only a 
relatively small subset of them. Nevertheless, 
atomic-level insight into how mechanochemi- 
cal reactions can occur is invaluable, and Yan 
and colleagues’ work will no doubt stimu- 
late further efforts to reach a similar level of 
understanding for other reactions, such as 
those relevant to the synthesis of commercial 
materials and pharmaceuticals. The authors’ 


use of modelling is particularly effective, and 
gets around the practical difficulties of directly 
observing mechanochemical reactions at 
atomic resolution using microscopy. 

Finally, the work points to a future in which 
an informed understanding of mechanochem- 
istry will improve the prediction and design 
of reactions. This would provide a more 
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rational basis for the field and facilitate the 
application of mechanochemical reactions as 
a mainstream synthetic method. m 
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Force-activated ion 
channels in close-up 


Piezo proteins allow cells to sense forces by letting ions pass through the cell 
membrane in response to mechanical stimuli. Three structures of a Piezo protein 
shed light on how this crucial process works. SEE ARTICLES P.481 & P.487 


YUH NUNG JAN & LILY YEH JAN 


Il cells can sense mechanical force, but 
A: is not clear exactly how. It is known, 

however, that two closely related 
members of the mammalian Piezo family of 
membrane proteins, Piezol and Piezo2, have 
key roles in many physiological and devel- 
opmental processes that involve mechano- 
sensitivity, including touch, breathing and 
vascular development’. Two papers in Nature, 
by Saotome et al.’ (page 481) and Zhao et al.’ 
(page 487), and a third published in eLife by 
Guo and MacKinnon‘, now report structures 
of Piezol from the mouse (mPiezo1), obtained 
using a technique known as cryogenic electron 
microscopy (cryo-EM). The structures provide 
insight into how Piezo proteins might sense 
and respond to mechanical force. 

It has been difficult to identify mechanically 
activated channels — proteins that enable a cell 
to sense force by allowing ions to pass through 
the cell membrane in response to mechani- 
cal stimuli. A major advance in this field was 
the discovery of the mechanosensitive Piezo 
channels’, which are found in many inverte- 
brates, vertebrates and plants. The mPiezol 
protein is unusually large compared with 
most proteins, consisting of 2,547 amino-acid 
residues, and is structurally unrelated to most 
other proteins. 

A previously reported cryo-EM study°® 
provided the first insight into the architecture 
of mPiezol1. It revealed that the channel is a 
homotrimer (constructed from three identical 
subunits) consisting of three ‘propeller blades’ 
around a central pore. However, the relatively 
low resolution of the structure allowed only 
14 out of the 38 transmembrane helices in 
each subunit to be resolved, and none of the 
amino-acid side chains. 

The latest cryo-EM structures** have 


significantly higher resolution (about 
4 angstroms) and reveal many crucial struc- 
tural features of mPiezol. The channel is 
a triskelion, with each arm (or propeller 
blade) consisting of nine repeated structural 
units, each containing four transmembrane 
a-helices. These arms surround a central pore 
formed by the two transmembrane a-helices 
(known as TM37 and TM38) nearest to the 
protein's carboxyl terminus (Fig. 1). 

For each arm, the structures of the three 
repeating units (which consist of TM25 to 
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TM36) nearest the pore were obtained at higher 
resolution than the next three units (which 
consist of TM13 to TM24). Each arm bends at 
the junction between these two trios of repeat- 
ing units. Viewed from the extracellular side of 
the channel, the bend angle is about 100°, giv- 
ing the channel the appearance of a clockwise 
spiral. When the trimer is viewed from the 
side, the bend angle is about 140°, so that the 
channel looks like an inverted dome. Analy- 
ses of the amino-acid sequence of mPiezol 
reported in the three new studies suggest that 
three additional repeat units (which consist of 
TM1 to TM12) form from the amino-terminal 
sequences of the protein and comprise the tip 
of each arm. However, these distal repeat units 
could not be resolved in the cryo-EM structures, 
perhaps because they are too flexible. 

There are several notable structural features 
near the centre of the channel. On the extra- 
cellular side, there is a large cap on top of 
the central pore. On the cytoplasmic side, 
an a-helix acts as a long ‘beam that con- 
nects TM28 to the central pore region. This 
beam might be involved in the mechanism 
by which force opens and closes the pore (the 


Figure 1 | Cartoon of the mechanosensitive mPiezol channel. Three papers” * report the structure 
of the mouse Piezol channel (mPiezo1), a membrane protein that responds to mechanical stimuli by 
opening its channel, thus allowing external ions to pass through the cell membrane into the cytoplasm. 
The channel forms from three mPiezo1 proteins, and consists of three bent arms surrounding a central 
pore, which has an extracellular cap. The cytoplasmic carboxy-terminal domain (CTD) of each mPiezol 
molecule extends from the pore to contact an anchor domain and a ‘beam’ that connects the arm to the 
pore. For simplicity, only one CTD, anchor and beam are shown. Guo and MacKinnon’ propose that the 
curvature of the arms induces deformation of the cell membrane; the membrane would fill the regions 


between the arms, but is not shown here for simplicity. 
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force-gating mechanism), along with several 
other domains (dubbed the latch, clasp and 
anchor) and the carboxy-terminal domain 
(CTD), which extends from the ‘inner helix’ 
formed by the pore-lining TM38. Saotome 
et al. and Zhao et al. performed mutagenesis 
experiments in which they replaced amino 
acids in these key regions with other amino 
acids to observe the effects on channel behav- 
iour. These structure-based mutagenesis stud- 
ies provide insight to the machineries involved 
in ion permeation through the channel and 
force gating. 

The long central pore of mPiezol seems to 
connect to the aqueous surroundings of the 
channel through lateral portals that serve as 
ion-access pathways; additional windows pos- 
sibly open to the membrane interior. These 
features are reminiscent of the structures of 
trimeric acid-sensing ion channels and P2X 
receptors’. Zhao et al. report that negatively 
charged amino-acid residues in the lateral 
portals influence the ion selectivity and 
other properties of the pore, supporting the 
notion that the portals form part of the ion- 
permeation pathway. 

Also notable is Saotome and colleagues’ 
finding that a phenylalanine residue at a pore 
constriction affects both permeation and the 
rate at which the channel is inactivated when 
subjected to a prolonged stimulus. As pointed 
out by Saotome et al. and Zhao et al., inacti- 
vation is also modified by disease-causing 
mutations of multiple charged residues that 
are involved in the interactions of the anchor 
with the pore-lining inner helix and the CTD. 
Taken together with a recent biophysical study’ 
that suggests the existence of intricate connec- 
tions between the ion-permeation pathway 
and channel inactivation, the structures of 
mPiezol provide hints about the coupling 
between the pore and the machinery that 
opens the channel in response to force. 

Additional structure-guided studies using 
mutagenesis and electrophysiology are now 
needed to further investigate the function of 
mPiezol. Other approaches, such as molecular- 
dynamics simulations, should help to reveal the 
force-gating mechanisms. Zhao and colleagues 
findings, along with those of others*”, suggest 
that multiple parts of mPiezol are involved in 
force gating, including its N-terminal region. 
A more complete structure that includes the 
currently unresolved 1,100 amino-acid resi- 
dues at the N-terminal end of the protein is 
therefore needed. Moreover, the reported 
structures seem to show a closed channel. The 
structure of an open channel could provide 
valuable clues to the permeation and gating 
mechanisms. 

Guo and MacKinnon observed that the 
unusual dome shape of the mPiezol trimer 
causes deformation of synthetic membrane 
vesicles. They suggest that the curvature of 
the arms induces deformation of the cell mem- 
brane that changes with membrane tension 


and on channel opening. It will be interesting 
to see whether mPiezol-induced membrane 
deformation is detectable in vivo, and how it 
responds to mechanical stimuli. 

Apart from mPiezol, structural informa- 
tion is available for three other families of bona 
fide mechanically activated channels. The 
molecules and gating mechanisms all seem 
to be distinct. The bacterial MscL protein is 
a homopentamer, and responds to membrane 
tension by opening a wide pore’’. The dimeric 
TRAAK and TREK channels have windows 
that might allow lipid fatty-acid chains to 
extend into the pore, and they respond to 
membrane tension by simultaneously open- 
ing the channel and expanding the area of the 
membrane that is occupied by the channel, 
although the tension range needed for chan- 
nel activation differs from that of MscL"". The 
homotetrameric NompC channel found in 
the fruit fly Drosophila contains a bundle of 
four helices that looks like a coiled spring; this 
is thought to tether the channel to microtu- 
bule structures in the cytoskeleton for force 
gating’’. It is to be hoped that some general 
principles that unite these seemingly disparate 
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structures will emerge as we learn more about 
each system. m 
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An inflammatory 
transcriptional switch 


The mouse pancreas adopts a pre-inflammatory state in response to a chemical 
injury or the loss of one copy of the gene Nr5az2. This state might predispose mice, 
and possibly humans, to pancreatitis and pancreatic cancer. SEE LETTER P.533 


L. CHARLES MURTAUGH 
& RAYMOND J. MACDONALD 


of injured tissue, but, if it persists, can 

also be a fertile ground for disease and 
cancer’. For instance, chronic inflammation 
is central to pancreatitis, in which digestive 
enzymes produced by the pancreas’s acinar 
cells are inappropriately activated, caus- 
ing tissue digestion and cell death’. In mice, 
transient downregulation of acinar-cell-spe- 
cific transcription factors and their targets 
aids recovery from pancreatitis, perhaps by 
reducing further enzyme production’. But 
irreversible downregulation of these factors 
is associated with tumours in mice*®, and 
people with pancreatitis have an increased 
risk of pancreatic cancer’. Until now, the 
causal link between pancreatic inflamma- 
tion, gene-expression changes and cancer 
has not been understood. On page 533, 
Cobo et al.’ describe how repurposing of the 
pancreatic transcription factor Nr5a2 controls 
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the acinar-cell inflammatory response. 

The same research group had previously 
discovered’ that loss of one of the two copies 
(alleles) of the Nr5a2 gene in mice impairs 
pancreatic regeneration after mild inflamma- 
tion, and sensitizes acinar cells to a cancer- 
causing protein. It seemed likely, therefore, 
that decreased levels of Nr5a2 diminish the 
resilience of pancreatic cells. 

In the current study, Cobo et al. explored 
this theory by analysing NR5A2-protein lev- 
els in samples from humans with a type of 
cancer called pancreatic ductal adenocarci- 
noma (PDAC). Consistent with their theory, 
the researchers found that NR5A2 levels 
in tumour cells tended to be low in people 
who had a history of pancreatitis. These 
patients were also more likely to carry a com- 
mon single-nucleotide mutation linked to the 
NR5A2 gene, associated with increased risk 
of PDAC, than were people whose tumour 
cells had high levels of NR5A2. These obser- 
vations support the idea that low NR5A2 
levels increase PDAC risk by raising the 
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Figure 1 | A transcriptional shift in the pancreas. Cobo et al.’ describe how loss of one of the two copies 
of the gene Nr5a2, which encodes a transcription factor, affects gene expression in the mouse pancreas. 

a, In wild-type animals, the Nr5a2 protein binds to promoter DNA that drives the expression of genes 
specific to pancreatic acinar cells. These targets include Nr0b2, which encodes a transcriptional repressor. 
Both Nr5a2 and Nr0b2 bind to the promoter of the gene c-jun, repressing its expression. b, When one copy 
of Nr5a2 is deleted, there is less Nr5a2, and so its target genes, including Nr0b2, are expressed at lower 
levels. Under these conditions, Nr0b2 does not associate with Nr5a2, leading to derepression of c-jun. The 
c-Jun protein binds another protein, Fos, to form the transcription factor AP-1. Together, Nr5a2 and AP-1 
promote the expression of genes involved in pancreatic inflammation. 


propensity for pancreatic inflammation. 

Next, the group investigated mice 
genetically engineered to lack one Nr5a2 
allele. They showed that this mutation 
triggers a cascade of regulatory events that 
leads to the upregulation of inflammation- 
promoting genes. This occurs without infil- 
tration of inflammatory white blood cells into 
the pancreas, indicating that reduced Nr5a2 
expression produces a ‘primed’ pre-inflamma- 
tory state that is a precursor to inflammation. 
The researchers found that these gene-expres- 
sion changes are very like those seen shortly 
after treating mice with caerulein, a chemical 
inducer of inflammatory pancreatitis in mice. 

In a normal pancreas, Nr5a2 binds to 
promoter DNA sequences that drive the 
expression of acinar-cell-specific genes to pro- 
mote cell differentiation, and Cobo and col- 
leagues found that the protein was absent at 
promoters of inflammatory genes. Therefore, 
a simple explanation for the pre-inflammatory 
characteristics observed in Nr5a2-mutant 
mice might be decreased Nr5a2 binding to 
the promoters of one or more anti-inflamma- 
tory target genes, and so reduced expression 
of these genes. However, the reality is much 
more interesting — the authors observed 
recruitment of Nr5a2 to the promoters of 
inflammatory genes in mutants. 

Many of these inflammatory genes are 
targets of AP-1, a transcription factor con- 
sisting of two proteins: one from each of the 
Jun and Fos families. Cobo et al. found that 
Nr5a2 interacts physically with one Jun pro- 
tein, c-Jun, and co-occupies AP-1 target sites 
on DNA. They then demonstrated the impor- 
tance of this interaction by showing that 


pancreas-specific deletion of c-Jun restores 
Nr5a2 binding to its typical target genes. 
Furthermore, they showed that Nr5a2-mutant 
mice are hypersensitive to caerulein-induced 
pancreatitis, and that this hypersensitivity 
can be eliminated by c-jun deletion. Next, the 
authors found that the switch of Nr5a2 to AP-1 
binding sites also occurs in wild-type mice 
during early pancreatitis — this, too, depends 
on c-Jun. 

How might reduced expression of a 
transcription factor cause its redistribution 
across target genes? One target of Nr5a2 in 
uninjured tissue is the gene Nr0b2 (ref. 9), 
which encodes a transcriptional co-repres- 
sor. Cobo et al. demonstrate that, in normal 
conditions, both Nr5a2 and Nr0b2 bind 
directly to the c-jun promoter, ensuring that 
the gene is only weakly expressed (by contrast, 
no Nr0b2 binding occurs at Nr5a2’s highly 
expressed targets). When Nr5a2 levels are 
low, as in mutant mice, Nr0b2 levels decrease 
rapidly, such that it no longer associates with 
Nr5a2 at the c-jun promoter. The loss of 
Nr0b2 repressor activity results in increased 
c-Jun expression, and so higher levels of AP-1. 
AP-1 then recruits Nr5a2, even at its dimin- 
ished levels, to different, inflammatory target 
genes (Fig. 1). 

The authors found that, although AP-1 
is present at modest levels in the wild-type, 
uninjured pancreas, it does not bind Nr5a2. 
Perhaps Nr5a2 binding to Nr0b2 blocks its 
interaction with c-Jun, and the loss of Nr0b2 
during inflammation exposes a high-affinity 
site for c-Jun, enabling recruitment of Nr5a2 
by AP-1. Biochemically focused studies 
will be required to unravel the complex and 
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50 Years Ago 


Hovermarine, a small firm based in 
Southampton, has now produced 
its first hovercraft ... The design 

is particularly interesting; the 
hovercraft has submerged sidewalls, 
so that in motion it looks much like 
a conventional boat ... The makers 
suggest that this sort of craft will 

be best suited to use in estuaries or 
rivers, where very large seas are not 
often experienced. At a speed of 

28 knots, the craft will comfortably 
accommodate seas of up to 3 ft. in 
height; in more severe conditions, 
the company says, the maximum 
speed attainable will depend on the 
state of the sea and the amount of 
discomfort which the passengers are 
prepared to accept. 

From Nature 24 February 1968 


100 Years Ago 


Mr. T. J. Westropp ... has 
republished from the Proceedings 
of the Royal Irish Academy ... 

a paper entitled “The Ancient 
Sanctuaries of Knockainey and 
Clogher, Co. Limerick”. Here a 

cairn commemorates the cult of 

the goddess Aine, of the god-race 

of the Tuatha de Danann. She was 

a water spirit, and has been seen, 
half-raised out of the water, combing 
her hair. She was a beautiful and 
gracious divinity ... and is crowned 
with meadowsweet (Spiraea), to 
which she gave its perfume. She is 

a powerful tutelary spirit, protector 
of the sick, and connected with the 
moon, her hill being sickle-shaped, 
and men ... used to look for the 
moon — whether risen or not — lest 
they should be unable to find their 
way back. They used to visit her 
shrine on St. John’s Eve, carrying 
wisps of lighted straw, in order 

to bring good luck to crops and 
herds ... Her son, the magic Earl of 
Desmond, is still seen riding over the 
ripples of Loch Gur until his horse's 
golden shoes are worn out. 

From Nature 21 February 1918 
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changeable network of Nr5a2 interactions. 

Other questions are raised by this work, 
too. For instance, how does caerulein treat- 
ment modulate Nr5a2 function? Cobo et al. 
find that Nr5a2 is redistributed to inflam- 
matory-gene targets within 30 minutes of a 
single caerulein dose, and that expression of 
these targets is fully induced within one hour. 
This implies a rapid mechanism, possibly not 
dependent on increased c-Jun expression. 
In addition, this work does not prove that 
Nr5a2 is required to activate the inflamma- 
tory genes that it binds — this will require 
comparison of mouse pancreases lacking one 
Nr5a2 allele with those lacking both (null), in 
which there is no Nr5a2. It is notable that a 
previous comparison of Nr5a2 wild-type and 
null pancreases did not identify differences in 
inflammatory-gene expression’, potentially 
confirming that residual Nr5a2 is needed to 
activate inflammatory genes. 

Inflammation promotes tumour develop- 
ment in many tissues’, and Cobo and 
colleagues’ study suggests that altering 
susceptibility to inflammation may be one way 
in which common single-nucleotide mutations 
contribute to the risk of cancer. If future work 
reveals that human NR5A2 mutations associ- 
ated with PDAC risk reduce NR5A2 levels in 
the healthy pancreas, it might be possible to 
offset the cancer risk using anti-inflamma- 
tory drugs. A more targeted approach could 
take advantage of the potential for NR5A2 


to bind and be activated by small organic 
molecules'”"’. Such an activating drug might 
decrease the severity or frequency of pancrea- 
titis in people with insufficient NR5A2, by 
raising the transcriptional activity of the 
residual protein. m 
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Neurons mimicked 
by electronics 


Electronic devices can currently emulate only basic functions of biological 
neurons. Devices called memtransistors could overcome this limitation and give 
rise to improvements in artificial - intelligence systems. SEE LETTER P.500 


DA LI & XIAOGAN LIANG 


he human brain contains billions of 

neurons that are linked to one another 

by trillions of tiny contacts called 
synapses. Designing electronic devices that 
approach this level of connectivity remains 
challenging, but, on page 500, Sangwan 
et al.' report a breakthrough in this quest. 
They present a multi-terminal device called a 
memtransistor, which is made using a single 
layer of the semiconductor molybdenum 
disulfide (MoS,). Such devices could enable the 
construction of neural-network systems that 
have a high degree of connectivity and that can 
execute complex neural functions. This envis- 
aged network technology, if eventually created, 


would have a great impact on the development 
of hardware-based artificial intelligence (AI). 
For a long time, AI was regarded as science 
fiction, presented in a variety of forms from 
humanoid robots to supercomputers. How- 
ever, the past few years have witnessed rapid 
progress towards the realization of these 
fictional machines. For example, in 2016, 
AlphaGo became the first AI program to 
defeat a world champion at the game of Go — a 
victory that greatly increased public interest 
in AI research (see go.nature.com/2g9kruc). 
Neural networks could enable the generation 
of AI systems that have unprecedented analyti- 
cal and computational capabilities. However, 
these networks are typically constructed using 
electronic components called complementary 
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Figure 1 | Neuron-inspired electronic switches. a, Electronic devices known as memristors can 
emulate basic functions of biological neurons. Conventional memristors consist of a metal-oxide material 
and two electrodes™. External electrical stimulation can cause the device to switch between low- and 
high-conductance states, which are determined by the distribution of internal ions or ion vacancies. In 
particular, in the high-conductance state, there is a conductive filament of ion vacancies that enables 

the flow of electric charge’ (black arrow). b, Sangwan et al.' report a device called a memtransistor that 
provides a platform potentially capable of carrying out complex neural functions. The device comprises 

a single layer of molybdenum disulfide (MoS,) and two or more electrodes. In the low-conductance state, 
there are high energy barriers called Schottky barriers that charged particles must overcome (red arrow) 
to travel between electrodes. By contrast, in the high-conductance state, the Schottky barriers are low, 


which facilitates the flow of electric charge. 


metal—oxide-semiconductor (CMOS) devices, 
which need to be intensively programmed 
using software. This results in formidable 
computing complexity and high (megawatt- 
level) power consumption’. These drawbacks 
severely hinder the practical application of 
CMOS-based neural-network systems for 
power-hungry computing tasks, such as mul- 
timedia streaming and the control of soft and 
flexible robots. 

To tackle these challenges, researchers are 
exploring alternative device architectures and 
principles to those currently used, and differ- 
ent ways to combine (integrate) devices. The 
aim is to realize energy-efficient AI processes 
at the hardware level. One approach is to create 
electronic switches capable of emulating the 
mechanism that governs signal transmission 
in the human brain. This mechanism involves 
changes in the strength of synaptic connec- 
tions between neurons that correlate with 
learning and memory’. Electronic components 
known as memristors have become promising 
candidates for such an application. 

Conventional memristors are made from 
transition-metal oxides**. In such devices, 
external electrical stimulation can cause 


a substantial change in conductance — 
the device switches between low- and 
high-conductance states. These states are 
determined by the distribution of inter- 
nal ions or ion vacancies, and the switching 
of the states is attributed to the formation 
and rupture of a conductive filament that 
connects two electrodes? (Fig. 1a). 
A limitation of this filament-based opera- 
tion scheme is that the memristor can have 
only two termi- 
nals (connections 


“We earnes tly between the metal- 
hope that, in oxide material and 
thenearfuture, the electrodes). 
small-scale Although neural net- 
memtransistor works consisting of 
networks willbe —two-terminal mem- 


ristors can execute 
basic neural func- 
tions’, the human 
brain contains many more synapses than neu- 
rons. This observation suggests that multi- 
terminal devices based on a non-filament 
operation principle are needed for carrying 
out complex neural functions. 

The conductance state of Sangwan and 


constructed.” 
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colleagues’ MoS, memtransistor is mainly 
determined by the heights of energy barriers 
called Schottky barriers that charged particles 
must overcome to travel between electrodes 
(Fig. 1b). External voltages can be used to 
tune the heights of these barriers and switch 
between conductance states. 

This state-switching principle distinguishes 
MoS, memtransistors from filament-based 
memristors. In particular, it provides a plat- 
form for creating multi-terminal circuits 
capable of mimicking biological neurons that 
have many synaptic connections. The authors 
created a memtransistor that has six electrodes 
to demonstrate this capability (see Figure 4b 
of the paper’). Because the conductance state 
between any two electrodes is controlled by 
voltage-tuned Schottky barriers instead of 
by filament formation and rupture, the states 
can be easily tuned by varying the heights of 
individual barriers. In addition, because the 
memtransistor uses only a single layer of MoS,, 
it is extremely thin — which means that the 
states can also be tuned using an electrode 
underneath the device, potentially enabling a 
larger range of states to be accessible. 

Despite the benefits offered by the authors’ 
memtransistor, various challenges must be 
overcome before such devices can be used 
to construct working neural networks. For 
example, industry currently lacks the ability 
to manufacture large areas of highly uniform 
single-layer MoS,. Furthermore, model- 
ling work involving molecular dynamics is 
needed to fully understand the atomic-level 
processes responsible for the device's switching 
characteristics. 

Sangwan and colleagues’ work is still at 
the device level, and the authors have not 
provided a realistic design for a complete 
neural-network system composed of MoS, 
memtransistors. We earnestly hope that, in 
the near future, small-scale memtransistor 
networks will be constructed and used to dem- 
onstrate basic neural functions. Such functions 
could include: pattern classification; a type of 
learning known as dictionary learning; and 
feature extraction, in which the number of 
resources required to describe a large set of data 
is reduced. Finally, it should be pointed out that 
biological neurons are arranged in 3D space. 
This fact could motivate studies that address the 
challenges associated with the 3D integration of 
multi-terminal memtransistors. m 
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A molecular atlas of cell types and 
zonation in the brain vasculature 


Michael Vanlandewijck!**, Liqun He**, Maarja Andaloussi Mae’, Johanna Andrae’, Koji Ando’, Francesca Del Gaudio‘, 
Khayrun Nahar?, Thibaud Lebouvier**, Barbara Lavifia*, Leonor Gouveia’, Ying Sun®, Elisabeth Raschperger!, Markus Rasdnen’, 
Yvette Zarb’, Naoki Mochizuki?", Annika Keller’, Urban Lendahl* & Christer Betsholtz!? 


Cerebrovascular disease is the third most common cause of death in developed countries, but our understanding of 
the cells that compose the cerebral vasculature is limited. Here, using vascular single-cell transcriptomics, we provide 
molecular definitions for the principal types of blood vascular and vessel-associated cells in the adult mouse brain. We 
uncover the transcriptional basis of the gradual phenotypic change (zonation) along the arteriovenous axis and reveal 
unexpected cell type differences: a seamless continuum for endothelial cells versus a punctuated continuum for mural 
cells. We also provide insight into pericyte organotypicity and define a population of perivascular fibroblast-like cells 
that are present on all vessel types except capillaries. Our work illustrates the power of single-cell transcriptomics to 
decode the higher organizational principles of a tissue and may provide the initial chapter in a molecular encyclopaedia 


of the mammalian vasculature. 


The profound role of vascular dysfunction in ischaemic stroke and the 
vascular-specific expression of genes that are mutated in individuals 
with neurological diseases illustrate the critical importance of vascular 
health for brain function”. The brain vasculature harbours a unique 
specialization—the blood-brain barrier (BBB)—that is necessary for 
neuronal function** but represents a hurdle for the pharmacological 
treatment of brain diseases*®. While specialization of the vascular 
endothelium is known to be a key feature of the BBB, the contribution 
of vascular mural cells (pericytes and smooth muscle cells (SMCs)) and 
vessel-associated cell types such as astrocytes is less clear. 

The brain vasculature displays an arteriovenous hierarchy similar 
to those of other vascular beds. Differences in blood flow, pressure 
and chemical composition are paralleled along the arteriovenous 
axis by morphological and functional differences, such as junction 
structure and permeability, that have been elucidated using electron 
microscopy”®. Systematic efforts to unravel the molecular basis of 
vascular arteriovenous specialization have, to our knowledge, not 
been undertaken, and only a handful of endothelial arteriovenous 
markers have been identified in various species, organs and develop- 
mental stages” '°. Mural arteriovenous differentiation involves distinct 
cellular morphologies ranging from the multiple-layered SMC coats 
of large arteries to the singular, longitudinally oriented or stellate peri- 
cytes of capillaries and venules. However, as for endothelial cells, the 
molecular underpinnings of these differences are largely unknown. 
Whereas the contractility of vascular SMCs is crucial for the regula- 
tion of blood pressure and flow, the physiological role of pericytes is 
unclear'*. Pericyte identification is problematic owing to a lack of spe- 
cific markers, and criteria for pericyte definition remain debated". 

Considering the vast medical and pharmacological importance of 
the brain vasculature and the lack of a molecular understanding of its 


constituent cell types, we set out to transcriptionally profile the princi- 
pal cell types of the brain vasculature using single-cell RNA sequencing 
(scRNA-seq). 


Cell classes of the brain vasculature 

We used a set of transgenic reporter mice to capture all major vas- 
cular and vessel-associated cell types from the adult brain (Fig. 1a). 
Single cells were sorted into 384-well plates (Extended Data Fig. la) 
and profiled using SmartSeq2’*. About 3,500 single cell transcriptomes 
were clustered using the BackSPIN clustering algorithm’ and anno- 
tated (Extended Data Fig. 1b-m), leading to the cluster map shown in 
Fig. 1b. Annotations were guided by the expression of canonical cell 
class markers, as exemplified in Fig. 1c. Primary bar-plot data and aver- 
age expression scores for the cell types (Extended Data Fig. 2a) are 
available gene-by-gene at http://betsholtzlab.org/VascularSingleCells/ 
database.html. This dataset provides molecular definitions for the 
major vascular and perivascular cell classes of the adult mouse brain. 
In addition to endothelial and mural cells, we obtained clusters corre- 
sponding to astrocytes, oligodendrocyte precursors (Pdgfra*), inter- 
mediate stage oligodendrocytes (Opalin*)’®, perivascular (Mrc1*) and 
interstitial (Cx3cr1*) microglia'”!° and two types of fibroblast-like cells 
(Extended Data Fig. 2b-d). 


Endothelial arteriovenous zonation 

Gradual cellular phenotypic changes along an anatomical axis are 
referred to as cellular ‘zonation’®. Three of the endothelial clusters 
(venous (vEC), capillary (capEC) and arterial (aEC)), containing a 
total of 1,100 endothelial cells, showed a biased distribution of known 
arteriovenous markers and were re-ordered by SPIN (sorting points 
into neighbourhoods) into a single one-dimensional range. We found 
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Figure 1 | Procedures and cell clusters. a, Method flowchart. b, Bar plots 
of representative cell type-specific markers. See Extended Data Fig. 1 for 
cell type abbreviations. c, More cell type-specific markers used for cluster 
annotation. See http://betsholtzlab.org/VascularSingleCells/database.html 
for high-resolution images and statistics. 


that known arterial?" (Bmx, Efnb2, Vegfc and Sema3g) and venous" 
(Nr2f2) markers peaked at opposite ends of this range (Fig. 2a), with 
gradual changes in expression that suggested zonation. A total of 
1,798 transcripts were significantly differentially expressed across the 
range (Supplementary Table 1), with the 500 most significant ones 
(Supplementary Table 2) distributed into six patterns with putative 
arterial, venous or capillary predominance, or combinations thereof 
(Fig. 2b). Again, the nested patterns of gradually changing gene expres- 
sion in the cells across the range were indicative of cellular zonation. 
To confirm that the SPIN range represented a cell order matching the 
arteriovenous axis, we analysed the tissue expression of eight selected 
markers. Bmx was confirmed as a brain arterial marker using Bmx- 
lacZ mice (Extended Data Fig. 3a). Mfsd2a, encoding a BBB-specific 
lipid transporter”!, peaked at the middle of the SPIN range (Fig. 2a), 
matching the concentration of MFSD2A protein in capillary endothelial 
cells (Fig. 2c, d and Extended Data Fig. 3b). Tfrc (encoding the transfer- 
rin receptor (TFRC)) peaked in the middle-left part of the SPIN range 
(Fig. 2a), matching the TFRC staining of capillaries and veins, but not 
arteries (Fig. 2c, d and Extended Data Fig. 3c). Similar correlations were 
found between the expression of Vwf, Vcam1 (artery and vein, but not 
capillary) and Slc16a1 (capillary—venous) transcripts and the locali- 
zation of the corresponding proteins von Willebrand factor (VWF), 
vascular cell adhesion molecule 1 (VCAM1) and solute carrier 16al 
(SLC16A1) to different vessel types (Fig. 2a, c, d and Extended Data 
Figs 3d, 4a, b). In addition, RNA in situ hybridization (ISH) was used 
to localize Gkn3 and SIc38a5 expression to arteries and veins, respec- 
tively, consistent with the SPIN distribution (Fig. 2a and Extended Data 
Fig. 4c-e). The arteriovenous zonation of these transcripts was also 
consistent with ISH data deposited in the Allen Brain Atlas”, which 
also validated the zonal expression of Slc6a6 and SIc7a5 (Extended 
Data Fig. 5). Collectively, the gradual changes in expression and 
nested expression patterns of groups of genes across the SPIN range 
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suggest that endothelial arteriovenous zonation represents a seamless 
continuum of transcriptional states (schematically illustrated in 
Extended Data Fig. 6a). 

As examples of how specific gene or protein classes distribute along 
the arteriovenous axis, we found zonal and nested distribution of 
120 transcription factor transcripts and 145 transmembrane trans- 
porter transcripts (Extended Data Fig. 6b, c), providing insight into 
transcriptional regulation of arteriovenous zonation and how this 
results in endothelial specialization. We noted a particular difference 
in distribution: whereas transcription factors were overrepresented 
at arterial locations, transporters dominated in capillaries and veins, 
indicating a concentration of BBB-associated trans-endothelial 
molecular transport functions at the latter locations. 

BackSPIN also assigned endothelial cell clusters that fell outside 
the arteriovenous zone. These clusters (EC1-EC3) (Fig. 1b) showed 
high expression of ribosomal protein transcripts of the Rpl and Rps 
classes, suggesting that these cells are (more) active in protein synthesis. 
Whether EC1-EC3 cells are located in a specific brain region or 
distributed evenly across brain regions is currently unclear. The 
presence of arteriovenous markers in all EC1-EC3 clusters suggests 
that these cells are distributed across all vessel types. 


Mural arteriovenous zonation 
To study mural cell zonation, we first compared the distribution of 
known mural cell transcripts across the BackSPIN clusters with the 
corresponding protein expression in situ. Cnn1, which was specific to 
the arterial SMC (aSMC) cluster (Fig. 3a), matched the localization 
of CNN1 (calponin 1) protein to arteries with diameters larger than 
13 um (Fig. 3b and Extended Data Fig. 6d). Acta2 and Tagin, which 
were highly expressed in the aSMC and arteriole (aa)SMC clusters 
(Fig. 3a), matched the expression of a-smooth muscle actin (ACTA2) 
and smooth muscle protein 22-a (TAGLN) in arteries and arteri- 
oles with diameters larger than 8 jtm (Extended Data Figs 6d, 7a). 
Expression of Acta2 and Tagln was weak in the venous (v)SMC 
cluster and almost absent from the PC (pericyte) cluster, consistent with 
weak staining for ACTA2 and TAGIN in large veins and undetectable 
levels in capillaries and venules (Extended Data Fig. 7a). The broad 
distribution of Cspg4 and Pdgfrb across all mural clusters (Fig. 3a) 
correlated with the broad expression of DsRed driven by the Cspg4 pro- 
moter (Cspg4-DsRed) and GFP driven by the Pdgfrb promoter (Pdgfrb- 
GFP) across all vessel types (Extended Data Fig. 7b). Consistent with 
the mouse data, we found zebrafish tagln:EGFP predominantly in brain 
arteries and arterioles, whereas pdgfrb-driven GFP was detected in all 
vessels (Extended Data Fig. 8a), suggesting that mural cell zonation has 
been evolutionarily conserved. Consistent with the specific expression 
of Abcc9 in the mouse PC and vSMC clusters, the newly established 
zebrafish line TgBAC(abcc9:Gal4FF) showed specific labelling of brain 
mural cells in capillaries and veins (Fig. 3b and Extended Data Fig. 8b). 
Figure 3c illustrates the distribution of the 1,708 most variable mural 
transcripts (Supplementary Table 3) across 1,385 mural cells arranged 
by SPIN. Notably, the order of mural cell types according to transcrip- 
tional relatedness (PC-vSMC-aaSMC-aSMC) did not match the 
anatomical organization along the arteriovenous axis. Moreover, hierar- 
chical clustering indicated two predominant gene expression patterns: 
one cluster of transcripts that was expressed highly in the PC and VsMC 
clusters but at low levels in the aaSMC and aSMC clusters, and another 
cluster of transcripts with the opposite pattern. This suggests that there 
are two distinct subclasses of mural cells (Fig. 3c and Extended Data 
Fig. 6e): one in which pericytes occur in a continuum with VSMC 
through gradual loss of PC markers and acquisition of (low levels of) 
SMC markers, and the other in which aaSMCs are in continuum with 
aSMCs through the progressive acquisition of aSMC markers. The 
abrupt transition from aaSMCs to pericytes at the arteriole-capillary 
boundary is illustrated when the expression of the 1,708 genes are 
plotted in the correct arteriovenous order (Fig. 3d). High-resolution 
imaging of ACTA2 and PDGFRB expression in brain tissue shows that 
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Figure 2 | Endothelial zonation. a, Zonal expression of transcripts 

across endothelial cells sorted by SPIN. b, Left, heat map of relative gene 
expression (red, high; blue, low) reveals six major patterns: artery (A; 1 
and 2), vein (V; 3), artery and vein (A+V; 4), capillary (Cap; 5) and vein 
and capillary (V+Cap; 6). Middle, examples of individual genes. Arrows 
mark position in heat map. Grey bars show individual cells and red curves 
average expression. Right, curve plots for each group, average in red. 

c, Immunofluorescent staining of cerebral cortex for indicated markers. 


the transition from aaSMC to pericyte takes place between one cell and 
the next at this location (Extended Data Fig. 6f). These data indicate 
that mural cell arteriovenous zonation is punctuated into two separated 
phenotypic continua, in contrast to the single arteriovenous continuum 
of endothelial cells. 

The zonal distribution of transcription factors and transporters in 
mural cells (Extended Data Fig. 7c, d) implies that there are gene reg- 
ulatory and physiological differences between mural cell categories, 
and the numerous pericyte-enriched novel transcription factors will be 
interesting targets for future analysis. Notably, aSMCs were enriched 
for expression of immediate early genes (IEGs), including Fos, Fosb, 
Jun, Junb and Egr1 (Extended Data Fig. 7e), which may reflect a rapid 
(within minutes) response of aSMCs to removal of natural physical 
conditions such as high shear and pressure. It was recently reported 
that the dissociation of muscle stem cells induces an IEG response’, 
demonstrating that this may be a common confounder in single cell 
analysis. 


Brain pericytes molecularly defined 

The 1,088 transcriptomes of the PC cluster provide an opportunity to 
molecularly define the brain pericyte. Closer analysis revealed that the 
vast majority (about 99%) of pericytes were free from contamination by 
any of the other analysed cell classes. The remaining roughly 1% of the 
pericytes contained canonical endothelial transcripts at 5-10% of their 
average levels in endothelial cells (Extended Data Fig. 9a). We assume 
that these pericytes were contaminated by endothelial cell fragments 


d, Quantification of immunofluorescent results. For each protein the 
number of mice and of image fields was MFSD2A 4, 20; TFRC 5, 36; 
SLCI6A1 4, 21; VWF 4, 20; VCAM1 3, 20, respectively. All proteins show 
statistically significant zonation (Kruskal-Wallis, P < 0.0001). Dunn's 
multiple comparison test demonstrates statistically significant 

differences between vein and capillary and between artery and capillary 
(*#***P < 0.0001, ***P < 0.001, **P< 0.01, *P < 0.05, NS, not significant). 
Scale bars, 201m. 


remaining attached to the pericytes during isolation. Using protocols in 
which cell dissociation conditions were deliberately relaxed, we found 
abundant endothelial—pericyte transcript contamination (data not 
shown). This type of contamination is also noticeable in previously 
published data!”4. 

The non-endothelial-contaminated population of pericytes did not 
form obvious subclusters, and a manual gene search of the BackSPIN 
data did not reveal the existence of brain pericyte subtypes. A distin- 
guishing criterion for the PC cluster was absent (or extremely low) 
Acta2 expression. The lack of ACTA2 signal in venules suggests that 
capillaries and venules harbour transcriptionally indistinguishable 
pericytes. The distribution of abcc9 in zebrafish (Fig. 3b and Extended 
Data Fig. 8b) further supports this notion. 

The lack of heterogeneity among pericytes in the brain prompted us 
to investigate possible heterogeneity between organs. For a first insight 
into pericyte organotypicity, we identified pericytes in the adult lung 
of Pdgfrb-GFP mice as strongly GFP-positive cells located on alveolar 
capillaries (Fig. 4a) and isolated these cells for sCRNA-seq. Altogether, 
about 1,500 lung cells were sequenced and clustered by BackSPIN. 
In addition to pericytes, we isolated and annotated endothelial cells, 
SMCs and fibroblast- or cartilage-like cell types (which are not further 
discussed here) following the same strategy as for the brain cells. We 
identified a distinct cluster of lung pericytes based on the presence of 
the canonical pericyte markers Pdgfrb, Cspg4, and Des and the simul- 
taneous absence of SMC markers (Acta2 and Tagin) and fibroblast 
markers (Pdgfra, Lum and Dcn) (Extended Data Fig. 9b). In addition, 
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Figure 3 | Mural cell zonation. a, Bar plots of selected markers (see 
Extended Data Fig. 1 for cell type abbreviations). b, Immunofluorescence 
(mice, n= 3) and reporter gene (zebrafish) expression of selected genes 
and proteins from a (see also Extended Data Fig. 7a, b). c, Cells from 

the PC, vSMC, aaSMC and aSMC clusters re-sorted into a SPIN range 
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Figure 4 | Pericyte organotypicity. a, Cldn5-GFP and PECAM1 
immunofluorescence mark endothelial cells, and Pdgfrb-GFP and 
PDGFRB immunofluorescence mark pericytes in mouse lung. Insets 
show pericytes at high magnification. Asterisks, cell bodies; arrowheads, 
pericyte processes. Scale bars, 201m. b, Transporters (red) in brain and 
lung pericytes. The 20 most differentially expressed transporters are 
indicated for each cell type. 
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(x-axis) and hierarchical clustering (y-axis) shows two major patterns 
with preferences for aaSMC and aSMC (1) and PC and vSMC (2). Right: 
three examples from each group. Aa, arterioles. d, Expression heat map 
(red, high; blue, low) with cell clusters in anatomical order. All images 
from cerebral cortex. Scale bars, 501m. 


lung pericytes shared the following markers with brain pericytes: 
Vin, Higd1b, SIpr3, Mcam, Ifitm1, Baiap3 and Ehd3 (Extended Data 
Fig. 9b and http://betsholtzlab.org/VascularSingleCells/database.html). 
By extending the comparison to all genes, we identified substantial 
organotypic differences between brain and lung pericytes. For example, 
the commonly used marker for brain pericytes CD13 (encoded by 
Anpep) was not expressed by lung pericytes (Extended Data Fig. 9b). 
Differences were also apparent through t-distributed stochastic neigh- 
bour embedding (t-SNE) analysis, which clearly separated brain and 
lung pericytes (Extended Data Fig. 9c). A noticeable difference between 
brain and lung pericytes involved the SLC, ABC and ATP transporters, 
many of which (for example, Atp13a5) were abundant in brain pericytes 
(Extended Data Fig. 9d, e) but low or absent in lung pericytes (Fig. 4b). 
The gene ontology (GO) term ‘transmembrane transporter activity’ was 
associated with genes that were overexpressed in brain pericytes when 
compared with lung pericytes (data not shown). Beyond providing 
evidence for organotypic specialization of pericytes, this observation 
suggests that brain pericytes are directly involved in molecular trans- 
port at the BBB. 


Perivascular fibroblast-like cells 

We found a population of Pdgfra-driven histone 2B-fused GFP 
(H2BGFP)-positive cells (hereinafter referred to as brain fibroblast-like 
cells) in close association with arteries, arterioles, veins and venules. 
These cells were non-overlapping with endothelial and mural cells 
and were located between the vessel wall and the AQP4- and GFAP- 
positive astrocyte end-feet (Fig. 5a, b and Extended Data Fig. 10a, b). By 
contrast, Pdgfra-H2BGFP-positive oligodendrocyte progenitors, which 
are abundant in the brain parenchyma and occasionally apposed to 
blood vessels, were always located outside the AQP4-positive astrocyte 
end-feet (Fig. 5b, Extended Data Fig. 10b and Supplementary Video 1). 
Thus, the fibroblast-like cells reside within the perivascular Virchow- 
Robin space, which has been implicated in fluid exchange between the 
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Figure 5 | Brain fibroblast-like cells. a, Pdgfra- H2BGFP-positive cells 
along arteries in cerebral cortex. Arrows indicate SMC nuclei. b, Pdgfra- 
H2BGFP-positive cells in arterioles are located between SMCs and 
astrocyte end-feet. c, LAMA1-positive ECM sleeve surrounds arteries, 
arterioles, veins and venules, but not capillaries. White arrows indicate 
transition from LAMA1-positive to LAMA1-negative vessel. Observations 
from 5 (a, c) and 2 (b) mice. Scale bars, 201m. 


brain and the cerebrospinal fluid?°. In contrast to mural cells, which 
are firmly embedded in the basement membrane, the fibroblast-like 
cells were only loosely adhered to the vessels and required relaxed 
digestion conditions to remain attached. Both BackSPIN and t-SNE 
analysis provided distinct clustering of brain fibroblast-like cells from 
all other vascular cell types (Fig. 1b and Extended Data Figs 1j, k, 9c). 
Subtypes of these cells could be distinguished (FB1 and FB2), but are 
not discussed further here. 

We assigned the 50 most specific markers for the FB, PC, a/aaSMC 
and EC clusters by correlation with Pdgfra, Abcc9, Acta2 and Cldn5, 
respectively (Extended Data Fig. 11a). Many of the FB-specific tran- 
scripts encode structural components, modifiers or receptors for the 
extracellular matrix (ECM) (Extended Data Fig. 11b), including fibrillar 
(for example, Colla1, Colla2, Col3a1, Col5a1, Col5a2 and Col5a3) and 
non-fibrillar collagens (for example, Col6a1, Col6a2, Col6a3, Col8a1, 
Col8a2, Col11a1, Col12a1, Col13a1, Col15a1, Coll6a1, Col23a1 and 
Col26a1) (Extended Data Fig. 11c, d), collagen-modifying enzymes (for 
example, lysyl oxidases) and proteins involved in collagen fibril spacing, 
such as the small leucin-rich proteoglycans lumican (Lum) and decorin 
(Dcn) (Extended Data Fig. 11e, f). GO terms associated with ECM, 
collagen, cell adhesion and migration were significantly (P< 1 x 107°) 
associated with the fibroblast-like cells; the other vascular cell types 
(PC, a/aaSMC and EC) instead showed enrichment for terms associated 
with cation transporter, muscle contraction and cell junction, respec- 
tively (Extended Data Fig. 11a). Of the 50 brain FB-specific transcripts, 
45 were also expressed by lung fibroblasts (Extended Data Fig. 11b) 
pointing to a strong resemblance between these cells. However, the 
brain FB cells also expressed the endothelial marker Cdh5, the epithelial 
marker Lama and the mesothelial marker Efemp1, suggesting that they 
may have mixed mesenchymal and epithelial characteristics (Extended 
Data Fig. 11b and http://betsholtzlab.org/VascularSingleCells/database. 
html). 
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The specific expression of Lama1 allowed us to further study the 
anatomical distribution of brain fibroblasts. We found that LAMA1 
antibodies decorate a continuous ECM sleeve located around arteries, 
arterioles, venules and veins, but not around capillaries, matching the 
perivascular distribution of Pdgfra-H2BGFP-positive cells (Fig. 5c and 
Extended Data Fig. 10c). 


Discussion 

Here, we have provided molecular definitions of the principal classes 
of brain vascular cells through their genome-wide quantitative 
transcriptomes. We have also unravelled a molecular blueprint for 
zonation along the arteriovenous axis, and illustrated how endothelial 
and mural cells differ in this regard. Single-cell analysis was crucial for 
this information, which would have been lost in the average profiles 
provided through bulk RNA sequencing. The examples of transcrip- 
tion factors and transporters illustrate that the zonal distribution of 
any class of proteins can now be assessed at http://betsholtzlab.org/ 
VascularSingleCells/database.html. Our data also expand by around 
100-fold the number of brain arteriovenous markers and pinpoint 
several arteriovenous landmarks that can be applied for vessel type 
identification in the brain. The cellular correlates of these landmarks 
are schematically summarized in Extended Data Fig. 6a. 

Despite their functional importance and implication in a number 
of processes, pericytes remain poorly defined. Their proposed roles 
in vessel stabilization”°, BBB formation?’°, immune cell guidance”’, 
blood flow regulation®, tissue repair*! and pathological scarring*’ are 
all clouded by ambiguities regarding cell type identification***°. The 
molecular definition of brain and lung pericytes reveals several new 
markers common for these two types of pericyte, but also an extensive 
organotypicity*®. It should be remembered that the cell type definitions 
presented herein are applicable only to the normal adult mouse brain 
and lung, and that heterogeneity may be expected in development and 
disease, topics that can now be systematically addressed. 

The molecular identification of fibroblast-like cells and elucidation 
of their anatomical location provide insights into the cellular anatomy 
of the brain vasculature. The expression of markers on these cells 
matches that of scar-forming cells in spinal cord injury*?*? and 
recently described perivascular cells with proposed pericyte-like 
characteristics'*. Our analysis instead reveals a resemblance to 
lung fibroblasts combined with the expression of certain epithelial, 
endothelial and mesothelial markers. The location of these cells 
within a perivascular space that has been implicated in the glymphatic 
system?’ warrants investigations into their involvement in brain fluid 
homeostasis. 

While it will now be important to map the transcriptional changes 
that occur in vascular cells during disease, the data available herein 
and at http://betsholtzlab.org/VascularSingleCells/database.html may 
already provide clues to cell types involved in brain diseases that feature 
neurovascular dysfunction, such as Alzheimer’s disease, certain mono- 
genic neurological diseases and brain tumours. For these conditions, 
our data pinpoint pericytes and fibroblast-like cells as common cellular 
culprits besides endothelial cells (Extended Data Fig. 12), suggesting 
that cellular involvement in neurovascular pathologies is more complex 
than anticipated. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Mice. The following mouse strains were used: C57BI6 (The Jackson Laboratory, 
C57BL6/J), Bmx!" (Bmx!4l)38, Cspg4-DsRed (The Jackson Laboratory, 
Tg(Cspg4-DsRed.T1)1Akik/J, Pdgfrb-GFP (Gensat.org. Tg(Pdgfrb-eGFP) 
JN169Gsat/Mmucd)”, Pdgfra-H2BGEP (Pdgfra'12CFP)Ser, gift from P. Soriano), 
Cldn5-GFP (Tg(Cldn5-GFP)Cbet/U), SM22-Cre (Tg(Tagin-cre)1Her/J and R26- 
stop-tdTomato (B6;129S6-Gt(ROSA)26Sor!"!4(CAG-tdTomato)Hze) A] mice were back- 
crossed on a C57BL6/J genetic background. Adult mice of either sex aged 10-19 
weeks were used for all experiments. To generate the brain single-cell dataset we 
used the following mice: two mice of Pdgfrb-GFP;Cspg4-DsRed genotype, two mice 
of Cldn5-GFP;Cspg4-DsRed genotype, three mice of Pdgfra-H2BGFP genotype 
and three mice of SM22-Cre;R26-stop-tdTomato genotype. The lung single-cell 
dataset was generated from two Pdgfrb-GFP;Cspg4-DsRed mice, one Pdgfrb-GFP 
mouse and two Cldn5-GFP;Cspg4-DsRed mice. No statistical method was used 
to predetermine sample size. Animal experiment protocols were approved by the 
Uppsala Ethical Committee on Animal Research (permit numbers C224/12 and 
C115/15) and the Stockholm North Animal Ethics committee (Stockholms Norra 
Djurférséksetiska Namnd), permit N150/14. All animal experiments were carried 
out in accordance with their guidelines. 

Single cell isolation. The mice were killed by cervical dislocation, after which 
the brain was surgically removed and placed in ice-cold Dulbecco’s modified 
Eagle’s medium (DMEM, ThermoFisher Scientific) supplemented with penicillin/ 
streptomycin (ThermoFisher Scientific cat# 15140122). For all brain single-cell 
isolations, the entire brain, without olfactory bulbs, was used. 

Brain cell isolation. Brain mural cells (Pdgfrb-GFP/Cspg4-DsRed positive) and brain 
endothelial cells (Cldn5-GFP positive) were isolated with a modified version of the 
Neural Tissue Dissociation kit (P) (Myltenyi Biotec, Cat# 130-092-628). The brain 
tissue was mechanically and enzymatically dissociated before removal of myelin, 
which is detrimental for efficient sorting. Myelin was removed using magnetic 
bead separation (Myelin Removal Beads II, Myltenyi Biotec, cat# 130-096-733) 
according to the manufacturer's protocol. The final cell pellet was resuspended in 
500-1,000 jul FACS buffer (DMEM without phenol red (ThermoFisher Scientific), 
supplemented with 2% fetal bovine serum (FBS, ThermoFisher Scientific). For a 
detailed protocol, see Protocol Exchange”. 

Perivascular single-cell isolation. In order to enrich for perivascular Pdgfra- 
H2BGFP-positive cells from the brain before sorting, the brain vasculature was 
isolated with Dynabeads (Dynabeads Sheep Anti-Rat IgG, ThermoFisher 
Scientific, cat# 11035) coupled to rat anti-mouse CD31 (BD Pharmingen, cat# 
553370) before the tissue was digested into single cells. A detailed description of the 
protocol can be found in Protocol Exchange“. After microvascular isolation (and 
before single-cell dissociation), the microvascular fragments were microscopically 
inspected to verify the presence of microvascular fragments with Pdgfra- H2BGFP- 
positive cells still attached (Leica Inverted microscope, Leica Microsystems). The 
final pellet was resuspended in 50011 FACS buffer. 

Lung single-cell isolation. To isolate single lung cells, mice were killed as described 
above and the lungs were removed. Single cells were isolated using a combination 
of mechanical and enzymatic dissociation. The primary enzymes used were 
collagenase type 2 (ThermoFisher Scientific, cat#C6885) and enzymes 3 and 4 
from the Neural Tissue Dissociation kit (P), described above. For detailed instruc- 
tions, see Protocol Exchange*’. The obtained cell pellet was resuspended in 500,11 
FACS buffer. 

Fluorescence-activated cell sorting (FACS). Prior to FACS, all single-cell suspen- 
sions were strained over a 35-j1m mesh (Cell-Strainer capped tubes, Corning, cat# 
352235). Note that FACS was used merely to enrich and capture the cells of interest, 
and not for identification. For this reason, all FACS settings were set very broadly 
to avoid FACS-induced bias. All cell suspensions were sorted on a BD FACSAria 
III (BD Biosciences) at the BioVis core facility of the Department of Immunology, 
Genetics and Pathology (IGP), Uppsala University. A 100-j1m nozzle and 20-psi 
PBS sheet fluid pressure were used. First, cells were selected using forward scatter 
area/side scatter area (FSC-A/SSC-A, linear scale) with a very wide gate setting, to 
accommodate all possible cell sizes and morphologies with as little bias as possible. 
For the same reason, no doublet discrimination was implemented, since this might 
favour the enrichment of cells with a uniform, round morphology. Next, fluo- 
rescent events based on the parent FSC-A/SSC-A gate were selected: GFP was 
excited with a 488-nm laser, and emission was detected through a 530/30 filter, 
while DsRed or TdTomato was exited with a 561-nm laser and emission detected 
through a 582/15 filter. As controls, wild-type C57BI6/] mice lacking fluorescent 
reporters were used. Single cells, positive for GFP alone (Cldn5-GFP;Cspg4-DsRed 
and Pdgfra-H2BGFP mice), positive for both GFP and DsRed (Pdgfrb-GFP;Cspg4- 
DsRed mice) or positive for TdTomato (SM22-Cre;R26-stop-tdTomato) were sorted 
straight into 2.3 1l lysis buffer pre-dispensed into a 384-Wwell plate. For all sorts, the 
single cell mask was used. Prior to cell collection, special care was taken to ensure 
that cells were sorted directly into the lysis buffer without touching the well wall: 
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1) The waste collection bin was moved to the right as much as possible (while still 
catching the waste stream) so that the sort angle could be reduced to 8-10 units. 
2) Sort accuracy was optimized by sorting 100 BD FACS Accudrop beads (BD 
Biosciences) per well on the lid of an empty 384-well plate, followed by visual 
inspection of sort drop location. If needed, the plate position was recalibrated to 
ensure the best sort accuracy. All FACS data were analysed using FlowJo v10.1 
(FlowJo, LLC) and FACSDiva v8.0.2 (BD Biosciences). 

Smart-seq2 library prep and sequencing. Single-cell libraries were prepared as 
described previously“, with the following specifications: 0.0025 11 of a 1:40,000 
diluted ERCC spike-in concentration stock was used, and all cDNA was amplified 
with 22 PCR cycles before QC control with a Bioanalyzer (Agilent Biosystems). The 
libraries were sequenced on a HiSeq2500 at the National Genomics Infrastructure 
(NGI), Science for Life Laboratory, Sweden, with single 50-bp reads (dual indexing 
reads). All single-cell transcriptome data were generated at the Eukaryotic Single- 
cell Genomics facility at Science for Life Laboratory in Stockholm, Sweden. 
Antibodies and immunofluorescence staining. Mice under full anaesthesia were 
euthanized by transcardial perfusion with Hanks balanced salt solution (HBSS, 
GIBCO, cat# 14025092) followed by 4% buffered formaldehyde (Histolab, cat# 
02178). Brains were removed and postfixed in 4% buffered formaldehyde for 4h 
(or overnight) at 4°C. Sagittal and coronal vibratome sections (50-150 1m) were 
incubated in blocking/permeabilization solution (1% bovine serum albumin, 2.5% 
donkey serum, 0.5% Triton X-100 in PBS) overnight at 4°C, followed by incubation 
in primary antibody solution for two nights at 4°C, and subsequently in secondary 
antibody solution, overnight at 4°C. Sections were mounted in ProLong Gold 
Antifade mountant (Life Technologies, cat# P36930). Images were taken with a 
Leica TCS SP8 confocal microscope (Leica Microsystems). An overview of the 
antibodies used is presented in Supplementary Information Table 4. All images 
were acquired with a Leica TCS SP8 confocal microscope (Leica Microsystems) 
and Leica Application Suite 3.2.1.9702. Images were adjusted for brightness and 
contrast using Leica Application Suite 3.2.1.9702, Fiji v1.51 s and Adobe PhotoShop 
CC 2015. All confocal images are represented as maximum intensity projections 
unless stated otherwise (Leica Application Suite 3.2.1.9702 and Fiji v1.51 s). 
X-gal staining. Bmx!” knock-in reporter mice*® were used to visualize Bmx 
expression in mouse brains with X-gal staining. First, the mice were perfused with 
PBS, followed by 4% PFA. Dissected brains were postfixed in 4% PFA for 60 min 
at 4°C, washed and cut with a vibratome into 50-j1m-thick coronal sections. The 
brain sections were washed 3 times for 20 min with 0.1 M phosphate buffer con- 
taining 0.02% NP-40, 0.01% deoxycholate and 2mM MgCl. Next, the sections 
were incubated in staining solution containing 1 mg/ml X-gal, 5mM K3Fe(CN)«, 
5mM K,Fe(CN).6, 2mM MgCl, 0.02% NP-40, 0.01% deoxycholate and 0.1 M 
phosphate buffer for 21h at 37°C. The brain slices were washed extensively with 
PBS, blocked for 7h at 4°C in 1% BSA, 0.5% Triton X-100 in PBS, before adding 
primary antibody solution. The rest of the protocol was continued as described in 
the previous paragraph. 

RNA in situ hybridization. RNA in situ hybridization was performed using the 
RNAscope technology (Advanced Cell Diagnostics) following the manufacturer's 
protocol with minor modifications. In brief, fresh-frozen brains were cut into 20-j1m 
sagittal sections and mounted on SuperFrost Plus glass slides. After dehydration, 
slides were subjected to RNAscope Multiplex Fluorescent Assay. First, slides were 
incubated in Pretreat 3 for 30 min at room temperature. After that, RNAscope 
probes, Gkn3-C1, Slc38a5-C1, Acta2-C2 and Pecam1-C3, were hybridized for 2h 
at 40°C and the remainder of the assay protocol was implemented. The fluorescent 
signal emanating from RNA probes was visualized and captured using a Leica TCS 
SP8 confocal microscope (Leica Microsystems). All in situ hybridization images 
presented are 2D maximum intensity projections of ~4-|1m z-stacks obtained from 
cerebral cortex. 

Quantifications. Vessel diameter. Vessel diameter and length were measured in 
75-150-\1m vibratome brain sections obtained from C57BI6/] and Pdgfra-H2BGFP 
mice. Four to seven areas from cerebral cortex in three animals were analysed. 
Blood vessels were visualized by CD31 and perivascular cells by TAGLN, ACTA2, 
CNN1 or LAMA] immunostaining. Z-stacks were captured using a Leica TCS 
SP8 confocal microscope (Leica Microsystems). Vessel diameter and length were 
measured manually using Leica Application Suite 3.2.1.9702 software. 
Endothelial zonation. Quantifications were performed on 8-bit confocal images 
obtained from samples visualized by immunohistochemistry or RNA in situ 
hybridization (as described above). For quantifying immunohistochemical images, 
the ROI manager of the Fiji software was used to mark and measure the mean grey 
values of the vascular segments of interest (vein, venule, capillary, arteriole, and 
artery). The sum of all mean grey values per field was set as 100% and the per- 
centage of mean grey values per vascular segment was calculated for each image. 
A Kruskal-Wallis test with Dunn's multiple comparison test was performed to 
demonstrate statistically significant differences in protein expression along the 
arteriovenous axis. The data were presented using GraphPad Prism 6 software. For 
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the quantification of RNA in situ hybridization images, the ROI manager of the 
Fiji software was used to mark and measure the mean grey values of the vascular 
segments of interest (vein, artery) and presented using GraphPad Prism 6 software. 
An unpaired t-test with Welsh correction was used to demonstrate statistical sig- 
nificance in gene expression between arteries and veins. 

Zebrafish. BAC recombination. The pRedET plasmid (GeneBridge) was introduced 
into Escherichia coli containing a CH211-58C15 BAC clone encoding the abcc9 
gene (BacPAC Resources) by electroporation (1,800 V, 25 1F, 200). Next, two 
Tol2 long terminal repeats in opposing directions flanking an ampicillin resistance 
cassette were amplified by PCR using Tol2_amp as a template and were inserted 
into the BAC vector backbone. Then, cDNA encoding IRES-Gal4FF together with a 
kanamycin resistance cassette (IRES_Gal4FF_KanR) were amplified by PCR using 
pCS2_mCherry_IRES_Gal4FF_KanR plasmid as a template and inserted at the C 
terminus of the abcc9 gene (ENSDART00000079987.4). Primers to amplify the 
IRES_Gal4FF_KanR PCR product were as follows: 

5/- atggagcaggageacgecctgtttgcatcttttgtcaaagccgacatgtaGATGAGTAAC 
TTGTACAAAG-3’ and 5’- aaaatggcttttattgatctgttaaggccaaaagtggtgtaaagtggega 
TCAGAAGAACTCGTCAAGAAGGCG-3’ (lowercase, homology arm to BAC 
vector; uppercase, primer binding site to the template plasmid). 

Plasmids. The Tol2_amp and pCS2_Gal4FF_KanR vector for BAC recombination 
were kindly provided by S. Schulte-Merker (University of Miinster, Germany). To 
construct the plasmid encoding pCS2-mCherry_IRES_Gal4FF_KanR, the pCS2_ 
Gal4FF_KnaR vector had the following cDNA inserted: a PCR-amplified IRES 
using p3E-IRES-nlsEGFP in Tol2Kit™ as a template and pmCherry-Cl (Clontech, 
Takara Bio Inc.). 

Transgenic and mutant zebrafish lines. The Tol2 transposase mRNA was tran- 
scribed in vitro with SP6 RNA polymerase from a NotlI-linearized pCS-TP 
vector using the mMESSAGE mMACHINE kit (Ambion). To generate the 
TgBAC(abcc9:Gal4FF)""*! zebrafish line, the corresponding BAC DNA (described 
above) was co-injected with Tol2 transposase mRNA into one-cell stage embryos 
of AB wild type. Tg(UAS:GFP) and Tg(UAS:RFP) fish lines*® were kindly provided 
by K. Kawakami (National Institute of Genetics, Japan). Tg(flila:Myr-mCher 
ry)""!, TeBAC(pdgfrb:Gal4FF)"” and TgBAC(tagln:EGFP)"”” fish lines were 
previously described***”. Tg(kdrl:DsRed2)?"”” was obtained from zebrafish 
international resource centre**. Throughout the text, all transgenic lines used 
in this study are simply described without their line numbers. For example, 
TgBAC(abcc9:Gal4FF)"** is abbreviated to TgBAC(abcc9:Gal4FF). 

Raw sequencing data processing. The samples were analysed by first demulti- 
plexing the fastq files with deindexer (https://github.com/ws6/deindexer) using 
the Nextera index adapters and the 384-well layout. Individual fastq files were then 
mapped to the mouse reference genome (mm10) using the STAR aligner version 
2.4.2a"°. Two-pass alignment was chosen to have improved performance of de novo 
splice junction reads, filtered for only uniquely mapping reads. The expression val- 
ues were computed per gene as described”, using uniquely aligned reads and cor- 
recting for the uniquely alignable positions using MULTo”". The count matrix shows 
the individual counts aligning to each gene per cell. Cells with total aligned reads 
less than 100,000 were removed, and also outlier cells with maximum Spearman's 
correlation with other cells less than 0.3 were filtered out. After quality filtering, 
3,186 brain cells and 1,504 lung cells were selected for further analysis. In order to 
compare the gene expression counts between different cells, the total gene counts 
for each cell were normalized to 500,000. Genes that were identified in less than 
three cells in the brain or lung were filtered out in the respective tissue analysis. 
Cell type classification. In order to classify the cells into different cell types, the 
BackSPIN algorithm was used’”. BackSPIN was run with the following parameters: 
-d 6 -g 3 -c 5, splitting the cells into six levels. The 3,186 brain cells were divided 
into 38 groups. BackSPIN iteratively splits the cells and the genes (assigning a 
proportion of the genes to each new branch), thus clusters that receive many genes 
expressed at background/noise levels continue to split at subsequent levels based 
on noise. Other clusters may instead stop splitting prematurely, because genes 
that were differentially expressed within the cluster had been assigned to another 
branch. The pericyte/vSMC cluster stopped splitting on the second level, because 
the SMC genes distinguishing pericytes from vSMC in this cluster had been 
assigned to another node which contained the aa/aSMCs and therefore expressed 
higher levels of SMC genes. For this reason, the pericyte cluster was re-run using 
BackSPIN including all genes, which led to clear separation of the pericytes and 
the vSMC. For other clusters, no other differences were found above noise by 
manual reading of all barplots, or, when such differences were found (such as 
in the oligodendrocyte and microglia clusters), they contained too few cells and 
were left without further splitting, or merged into an ancestral node. In the end, 
the 3,186 brain cells were classified into 15 clusters. Among them, we identified 
a small astrocyte cluster of six cells. To achieve a better representation of brain 
vessel-associated astrocyte gene expression profiles for comparison with the other 
vessel-associated cell types, we added a set of 250 pure brain astrocyte cells that 


were obtained in a parallel study in which cells were sorted from SM22-Cre;R26- 
stop-tdTomato mice. Although this project was focused on smooth muscle cells, 
it fortuitously also generated a significant number of Agp4-positive astrocytes, 
apparently caused by ectopic reporter activation in this cell type. The full dataset, 
which will be published separately, was obtained and analysed using the same 
methodologies as described herein, including mouse genetic background. The 
1,504 lung cells were divided into 46 groups by BackSPIN. After manual inspec- 
tion, they were classified into 17 clusters. In order to better visualize expression 
differences between clusters, we created bar plots using average read count from 
all cells (even those with no expression). 

Differential gene expression analysis. After cell type classification, the edgeR 
method was applied to compare the gene expression differences between different 
clusters”. In the pairwise comparisons of the three brain endothelial cell clusters 
(vEC, capEC and aEC), 1,798 genes were identified as being significantly differen- 
tially expressed (selection criteria: >twofold difference, P< 0.05 and represented 
in >10 cells in these three clusters). One-way ANOVA analysis was also applied 
to the 1,798 genes to compare their differential expression among the three brain 
endothelial cell clusters. Multiple test correction was implemented using the false 
discovery rate (FDR) method* in R. The top 500 genes with the smallest ANOVA 
P values were selected for further analysis in Fig. 2b. In the pairwise comparisons 
of the four brain mural cell clusters (aS3MC, aaSMC, vSMC and PC), 1,708 genes 
were identified (selection criteria: >twofold difference, P <0.05 and represented 
in >20% cells in the corresponding clusters). 

t-SNE and heat map visualization. The 2D f-SNE visualization was performed 
using the t-distributed stochastic neighbour embedding method for R software 
with default parameters (R tsne package version 0.1-3), The normalized gene count 
matrix for all genes was used as input. To visualize the gene expression level in 
cells on t-SNE map, the plotexptsne function in RaceID package (version 1.0) was 
adapted™. The heat map visualization was performed using the pheatmap packages 
(version 1.0.8) in R. The genes were clustered using Pearson correlation distance 
and the ward.D2 cluster method was used to build the cluster dendrogram. 
Zonation analysis. The cells included in the zonation analysis were first sorted 
using the SPIN method, and then a smooth curve was fitted to the gene expression 
counts for each gene by loess function using the default parameters in R software. 
Transcription factor and transporter analysis. To identify the transcription 
factors in the mural cells and endothelial cells, we made use of a previously reported 
list of 1,507 transcription factors on the mouse genome”. To identify transporter 
related genes, we made use of gene ontology annotation (www.geneontology.org) 
and all genes annotated as transporter activity (GO:0005215) or its child terms 
were extracted. 

Gene ontology (GO) analysis. The GO analysis was performed using GOstat 
packages (version 2.40.0) in R software, with the associated annotation packages 
GO.db (version 3.4.0) and org.Mm.eg.db (version 3.4.0). 

Data availability. All sequence data used in this study have been deposited in the 
NCBI Gene Expression Omnibus database and are accessible through accession 
numbers GSE98816, GSE99058 and GSE99235. The searchable database is freely 
available at http://betsholtzlab.org/VascularSingleCells/database.html. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Cell sorting, clustering and annotation and 
control for batch effects. a, Representative FACS plots for cell sorts from 
the various transgenic reporter lines and C57Bl6 controls. For all sorts, 
the cells were first roughly selected with a broad gate based on forward 
scatter (FSC)/side scatter (SSC). This initial gate was then used as parent 
gate for cell selection based upon the relevant fluorescent signal of the 
different reporters. No additional gating was included, and the cut-off 
between positive and negative fluorescent signals was assessed using 
non-fluorescent C57B16 mice. b, BackSPIN analysis of cells obtained 
from Cldn5-GFP, Pdgfrb-GFP;Cspg4-DsRed and Pdgfra-H2BGFP mice. 
The BackSPIN algorithm splits the cells stepwise and also assigns genes 
uniquely to one branch with each split. At split level 1, all endothelial 
cells were assigned to the right branch, whereas all other cell types were 
assigned to the left branch. BackSPIN continues to split for as long as it 
recognizes expression heterogeneity among the genes assigned to that 
cluster leading to that some clusters continue to split dichotomously, 
whereas other clusters stop splitting at a certain level. Cluster 0, containing 
pericytes, stopped splitting at level 2. Any level can be arbitrarily chosen 
for cluster annotation; we chose level 6, at which 38 clusters had formed. 
c, The expression of the housekeeping gene Actb across the 38 clusters in 
b is illustrated as a bar plot, where each bar represents one cell (~3,500 
in total). A gross annotation of the 38 clusters based on cell class-specific 
marker expression (see Fig. 1 for examples) is depicted below the bar plot. 
d, Abbreviations for the cell types. e, A reanalysis of cluster 0 from b, ¢ 
by BackSPIN using all genes generated dichotomous splits over six levels, 
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showing that this cluster had stopped spitting in b because differentially 
expressed genes had been assigned to other branches. f, In the 64 clusters 
generated in e, expression of SMC markers, such as Acta2, was found in 
the right-most clusters. These clusters were subsequently identified as 
vSMC. g, The same tree as in b, with cluster 0 split in to PC and vSMC at 
level 7. Some clusters at level 6 appeared similar and were consolidated to 
a higher node, as indicated by the red boxes. h, The resulting simplified 
tree, which also shows the final cell type annotation that is used to 
display the data throughout the paper and at http://betsholtzlab.org/ 
VascularSingleCells/database.html. i, An excerpt from the database 
illustrates the expression of Actb across the cell types. Cluster 1 at level 6 
in b, g contained four cells displaying astrocyte markers; this cluster was 
considered too small and was removed from the dataset. Astrocytes were 
instead obtained from Tagln-Cre;R26-stop-tdTomato mice and added to 
the dataset for comparison. j, The position of the major cell classes in a 
t-SNE diagram, as annotated using marker expression. k, Representative 
marker distribution for the cell classes in t-SNE diagrams. 1, m, Control for 
batch effects. Neither t-SNE nor SPIN showed any clustering bias related 
to mouse individual or experimental repetitions. 1, The distribution of 
1,385 mural cells colour-coded for their mouse origin in t-SNE (top) and 
SPIN diagrams (bottom: an arbitrarily chosen pan-mural cell marker Myl9 
is shown). m, The distribution of 1,100 endothelial cells in t-SNE (top) 
and SPIN (bottom: the zonated endothelial-specific transcript Mfsd2a is 
shown). 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Figure 2 | Average expression and cell sub-types. 

a, Average level of expression in the different cell types of the markers 
shown in Fig. 1b. A key to the cell type abbreviations is provided in 
Extended Data Fig. 1. Diagrams of the same type for all genes are 
available at http://betsholtzlab.org/VascularSingleCells/database.html. 

b, Microglial subtypes. The microglial markers Cx3cr1 and Mrc1 both 
mark the microglial (MG) cluster, as shown in the bar-plot diagrams (left) 
and in the average diagram (middle). Right: insets show magnified views 
of bar-plots indicated by black arrows. Of the 14 microglial cells present 
in the MG cluster, the eight left-most cells express Cx3cr1 but not Mrcl, 
whereas the six right-most cells show the reverse pattern. Since Cx3cr1 is 
a marker for interstitial microglia and Mrc1 is a marker for perivascular 
microglia and macrophages, this pattern suggests that both these subtypes 
of microglia are present in the MG cluster, and that they are separated by 
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SPIN to opposite ends of the cluster. c, Oligodendrocyte (OL) subtypes. 
The marker for differentiating oligodendrocytes Opalin is expressed in 
the 150 right-most out of the 155 cells in the OL cluster, whereas the 
oligodendrocyte precursor cell (OPC) marker Pdgfra is expressed only in 
the five left-most cells (note that Pdgfra is also highly expressed in the FB1 
and FB2 clusters). Since the OLs were sorted from an initial preparation 
of brain vascular fragments (in turn isolated using anti-PECAM1 coated 
magnetic beads) from Pdgfra-H2BGFP mice, the Opalin-positive cells 
appear physically associated with blood vessels. As for the microglial 
subtypes, SPIN separates the two oligodendrocyte lineage cell subtypes to 
opposite ends of the cluster. d, Subtypes of fibroblast-like cells. Numerous 
markers distinguish cells in the FB1 and FB2 clusters. Here we show the 
examples Col15a1, which is expressed preferentially in FB1 cells, and Itga8, 
which is expressed preferentially in FB2 cells. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Endothelial arteriovenous zonation of Bmx, 
MFSD2A, TFRC and SLC16A1. All panels show microscopic fields from 
cerebral cortex with different labels for endothelial cells (cyan: PECAM1), 
mural cells including SMCs and pericytes (white: PDGFRB or DES), 
arterial SMCs (green: ACTA2), specific zonated proteins (red: MFSD2A, 
TFRC or SLC16A1), separately, or in the indicated combinations. A, artery 
or arteriole; V, vein or venule; Cap, capillary/ies. a, Validation of Bmx as 
an arterial marker in adult mouse brain using Bmx-lacZ mice. ACTA2 
immunofluorescence distinguishes arteries from veins and capillaries. 
PECAM1 immunofluorescence depicts all vessels. b-d, The first row of 
each panel shows the same microscopic field at overview magnification 
for different immunofluorescence stainings. Hatched boxes delineate 

the areas shown at higher magnifications in the second row of each 


panel. The boxes are individually labelled i-vi. Arteries and arterioles are 
identified by ACTA2. Veins and venules are identified by vessel diameter 
in combination with the absence of ACTA2. Capillaries are identified by 
diameter and association with PDGFRB or DES-positive pericytes. An 
alternative choice of PDGFRB or DES labelling for mural cells was made 
to match the co-staining with other antibodies. b, Zonated expression of 
MFSD2A. Note the strong expression in capillaries and weak or absent 
staining in arteries/arterioles and veins. c, Zonated expression of TFRC. 
Note the strong expression in capillaries and veins/venules but absent 
staining in arteries/arterioles. d, Zonated expression of SLC16A1. Note the 
strong expression in capillaries and veins/venules but absent expression 
in arteries/arterioles. Data were reproduced in sections taken from three 
different mice. Scale bars, 20 1m. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Endothelial arteriovenous zonation 

of VCAM1, VWE, Gkn3 and Slc38a5. All panels show data from 
cerebral cortex. a, b, Immunofluorescence with different labels for 
endothelial cells (cyan, PECAM1 or PODXL), mural cells including 
SMC and pericytes (white, PDGFRB), arterial SMCs (green, ACTA2), 
and specific zonated proteins (red, VCAM1 or VWE), separately, or in 
the indicated combinations. The first row of each panel of a, b shows 

the same microscopic field at overview magnification for different 
immunofluorescent stainings. Hatched boxes delineate the areas shown 
at higher magnifications in the second row of each panel. The boxes 

are individually labelled i-vi. Arteries and arterioles (A) are identified 
by ACTA2. Veins and venules are identified by vessel diameter in 
combination with the absence of ACTA2. Capillaries are identified either 
by TFRC-positive staining and diameter, or by diameter and association 
with PDGFRB-positive pericytes. a, Zonated expression of VCAM1. 
Note the strong expression in veins, weak but clear expression in arteries/ 


arterioles, and absent expression in capillaries. b, Zonated expression of 
VWE Note the strong expression in arteries and veins, weak expression in 
arterioles and venules and weak expression in capillaries. c, d, RNA ISH 
for the indicated genes validates the zonal distribution of Gkn3 to arteries 
and Slc38a5 to veins. e, Quantification of the ISH results. The following 
number of mice and fields in total were analysed: Slc38a5 (n =3, 15 fields); 
Gkn3 (n= 2, 20 fields). In Fiji software the ROI manager was used to mark 
and measure the mean grey values of the vascular segments of interest 
(vein, artery) and data were presented using GraphPad Prism 6 software. 
An unpaired t-test with Welsh correction was used to demonstrate 
statistical significance in gene expression between arteries and veins. 
x-axis shows the vascular segment, y-axis shows the mean grey values. 
Unpaired t-test with Welsh correction demonstrates statistically significant 
difference for both genes (****P < 0.0001, ***P < 0.001). Data were 
reproduced in sections taken from three different mice. Scale bars, 20|1m. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Validation of endothelial arteriovenous 
zonated gene expression using Allen Brain Atlas. Allen Brain Atlas 
data for nine zonated endothelial transcripts (Gkn3, Vwf, Slc38a5, Slc6a6, 
Slc7a5, Mfsd2a, Slcl6a1, Vcam1 and Mgp) and one highly expressed 
endothelial transcript that does not show statistically significant zonation 
(Cldn5). The left panel of diagrams shows the expression distribution 
across all vascular cell types clustered by BackSPIN and depicted by 
average expression for each cluster. These diagrams are excerpts from 
http://betsholtzlab.org/VascularSingleCells/database.html, where bar 
plots can also be accessed and viewed at high magnification. A key to the 
cell type abbreviations is provided in Extended Data Fig. 1. The middle 
panel of diagrams shows bar-plots for 1,100 endothelial cells (the clusters 
indicated by the black arrow) organized in one dimension by SPIN. The 
grey bars show the expression level in individual cells and the red curve 
(loess function) depicts the expression pattern across the range. The 
arteriovenous zonation indicated above the middle panel of diagrams is 


suggested by the data shown in Fig. 2 and Extended Data Figs 3, 4: venous 
endothelial cells to the left, capillary in the middle and arterial cells to the 
right. The right panel of micrographs shows excerpts from the Allen Brain 
Atlas, one overview and two at higher magnification (black frames). Genes 
with preferential expression in arteries (for example, Gkn3, Mgp), veins 
(for example, Slc38a5) or both (for example, Vwf, Veam1 and Slc6a6) show 
distinct signals in large penetrating as well as in deep vascular structures. 
Genes that are highly expressed in capillaries (Mfsd2a, Slc16a1, and Cldn5) 
show distinct labelling of small vessel structures at all locations. The 
strong expression of Vcam1 and Mgp in fibroblast-like cells may contribute 
to the labelling of large vessels, although immunofluorescence shows a 
preferential localization of Vcam1 to endothelial cells (Fig. 3). Red arrows 
point to labelled profiles consistent with arteries/arterioles or veins. Red 
arrowheads point to profiles consistent with microvessels. Allen Brain 
Atlas experiment codes are provided above each overview image. Scale 
bars, 200 1m. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Zonation principles, endothelial transcription 
factors and transporters, and genes specific to mural cell subtypes. 

a, Schematic illustration of zonation principles and distribution of cell 
types. Endothelial arteriovenous zonation: red—blue; mural arteriovenous 
zonation: green-yellow; fibroblast-like cells and LAMAI sleeve: brown. 
Arrow, arteriolar-capillary boundary. b, c, Heat map of relative expression 
(red, high; blue, low) of 120 transcription factor (b) and 145 transporter 
(c) transcripts across the SPIN range of 1,100 endothelial cells. Venous 
(V), capillary (Cap) and arterial (A) position in the range is depicted at the 
top. The identities of the transcripts distributing according to six or five 
major patterns of zonation, respectively, are provided to the right of the 


heat maps. d, Morphometric analysis of vessel diameter at the transitions 
between cells positive (+) or negative (—) for immunofluorescent labelling 
of the indicated proteins. The following number of mice and vessel profiles 
were analysed for each value: diameter at LAMA1 +/— transition, 5 mice, 
49 vessels; diameter at TAGLN/ACTA2 +/— transition, 3 mice, 66 vessels; 
diameter at CNN1-+/-— transition, 3 mice, 34 vessels. e, Heat map of 
relative expression (red, high; blue, low) of the transcripts most specific for 
each subtype of mural cells ordered according to anatomical axis (VSMC, 
PC, aaSMC and aSMC). Transcript identities for each group are provided 
to the right of the heat map. f, Immunofluorescence shows abrupt 
transition from arteriolar SMCs to pericytes (arrows). Scale bars, 50 jum. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Zonation of mural cell markers in mouse 
brain. a, b, Immunofluorescence with different labels for endothelial 
cells (cyan, PECAM1), and mural cells including SMCs and pericytes 
(white, PDGFRB), arterial SMC (green, ACTA2), specific zonated 
proteins/reporters (red, TAGLN or CSPG4-DsRed) or in the indicated 
combinations. All images are from cerebral cortex. These panels show 
protein distribution to vessel types that match the zonal distribution 

of transcripts to mural cell subtypes, as shown in Fig. 3a. Data were 
reproduced in sections taken from three different mice. Scale bars, 
50m. ¢, d, Heat map of relative expression (red, high; blue, low) of 131 
transcription factor (c) and 121 transporter (d) transcripts across the SPIN 
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range of 1,385 mural cells. The anatomical positions (capillary (Cap), 
venous (V), arteriolar (Aa) and arterial (A)) are shown at the top. Note the 
presence of two zones and their non-alignment with the anatomical axis 
(punctuated zonation where arterioles and veins meet). The identity of the 
transcripts distributing according to the two major patterns of zonation 
(SMC-high and PC-high) is provided to the right. e, Examples of three 
arterial SMC transcript distribution patterns exemplified by Cnn1, Tinagl1 
and Fos and other transcripts with similar distribution. The transcripts 
with Fos-like distribution include products of numerous immediate early 
genes (IEGs), including Egr1, Fosb, Jun and Junb. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Zonation of mural cell markers in zebrafish 
brain. a, The zonated distribution of tagln and pdgfrb as shown in the 
three-month-old zebrafish brain using transgenic reporter fish. GFP 

is expressed from the tagln promoter and RFP from the UAS promoter 
activated by pdgfrb promoter-driven Gal4FF. Similar to mice, tagin is 
expressed in a/aaSMCs (white arrows, inset i) whereas pdgfrb marks mural 
cells along all vessel types, including capillary pericytes (PC). The lower 
panels show insets at high magnification. Note the lower expression of 
padgfrb in the aSMCs of the larger arteries (inset ii). b, GFP expression from 
a UAS promoter activated by Gal4FF expressed from the abcc9 promoter 
in forebrain mural cells of a two-month-old zebrafish. Endothelial cells are 
labelled by DsRed expression from the kdrl (Vegfr2) promoter. Note that, 
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similar to the expression pattern of Abcc9 in mice, fish abcc9 expression 
is localized mainly to capillary pericytes and venous mural cells, but not 
to arteries or arterioles (A). Top, a midsagittal view shows GFP-positive 
pericytes (white arrowheads) on capillary branches, whereas the SMC of 
the feeding arteriole as well as the upstream artery (A, white arrows) are 
GFP-negative. Middle, in a ventral view of the capillary network branching 
off an arteriole (A), numerous GFP-positive pericytes are seen, while the 
arteriole is negative. An arteriole—capillary transition is indicated by a 
yellow arrowhead. Dashed line indicates a vascular continuum stretching 
from the arteriole (A) across capillary branches to a venule (V). Bottom, 
another midsagittal view illustrates that arterial SMCs (A) lack abcc9 
expression. Scale bars, 50 jm. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Pericyte definition, organotypicity and 
transporter transcript expression. a, Bar plot showing the expression 

of the highly abundant endothelial marker Cldn5 across the BackSPIN 
clusters; note the abundant and specific expression in EC clusters. The 
arrow points to a small group of cells in the PC cluster showing Cldn5 
expression. The BackSPIN range of 1,088 pericytes is shown at larger 
magnification in the lower panels. An additional seven high abundant 
endothelial markers (Pecam1, Ly6a, Ly6c1, Podxl, Ptprb, Slc2a1 and 
SlcoIc1) all show a peak of expression in the same roughly 10 cells, 
suggesting endothelial contamination of these pericytes. The high 
abundance markers for fibroblast-like cells (Lum) and astrocytes (Aqp4) 
do not reveal signs of contamination of the pericytes by these cell types. 
b, Annotation of lung vascular cell BackSPIN clusters and identification of 
lung pericytes. The PC cluster was identified according to the expression 
of known and/or shared markers with brain pericytes, combined with the 
absence of markers for vascular smooth muscle cells (VSMC), fibroblasts 
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(FB), chondrocytes/perichondrium (CP), or endothelial cells (EC). The 
mixed cluster contains markers for epithelial cells together with markers 
for fibroblasts and probably represents contaminated cells. Among the 
endothelial cells (EC), several clusters were identified, including arterial 
(a), capillary (c/capil) and lymphatic (LEC). ¢, t-SNE analysis of brain and 
lung cells shows separation of brain and lung pericytes, as well as of brain 
and lung fibroblast-like cells, into distinct clusters suggesting organotypic 
differences for both cell classes. d, Bar plot of expression of the transporter 
transcript Atp13a5 in brain shows that it is highly specific for pericytes 
and vSMCs. e, Heat map illustrating the expression (red, high; blue, low) of 
the 200 most variable transporter transcripts across the brain vascular and 
vessel-associated cell types. Hierarchical clustering divides the patterns 

of transporter distribution into approximately 13 groups (separated by 
hatched lines). The identity of the transcripts in each group is provided 

to the right of the heat map. Note the abundance of transporters that are 
pericyte-specific. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Localization of perivascular fibroblast-like 
cells. a, Pdgfra-H2BGFP-positive cells in veins. Right panels show that the 
H2BGFP-positive nuclei are distinct from Cspg4-DsRed- and Pdgfrb-GFP- 
positive mural cells and GFAP-positive astrocytes. White arrows indicate 
Pdgfra-H2BGFP-positive nuclei. b, Pdgfra-H2BGFP-positive nuclei 
associated with venules are located between the endothelial cells and 
AQP4-positive astrocyte end-feet. Capillary-associated Pdgfra- H2BGFP- 


Pdgfra-H2BGFP 
CD31 


Capillary 


Pdgfra-H2BGFP ACTA2 


positive nuclei are located outside the astrocyte end-feet (insets); these 
cells probably represent oligodendrocyte lineage cells. c, The distribution 
of LAMA\ correlates with the distribution of vessel-associated Pdgfra- 
H2BGEFP-positive cells. Image in c is from striatum and images in a and 
b are from cerebral cortex. Data were reproduced in sections taken from 
three different mice. Scale bars, 20 1m. 
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Extended Data Figure 11 | Characterization of fibroblast-like cells 
in the brain. a, GO analysis of the 50 most specific transcripts for the 


following four cell categories: fibroblast-like cells (FB1, FB2), pericytes and 


venous SMCs (PC, vSMC), arteriolar and arterial SMCs (aaSMC, aSMC) 
and endothelial cells (EC). The transcripts were selected on the basis 


of their distribution correlation with Pdgfra, Abcc9, Acta2 and Pecam1, 
respectively. Right panel shows a selection of significant terms for each 
cell class in the three mentioned categories. b, Further categorization of 
the 50 top markers for fibroblast-like cells reveals that most of them are 
associated with ECM components, turnover, or function. A few are related 
to innate immunity function. Nearly all markers are also expressed by lung 
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fibroblasts. c, d, Expression heat map (blue, low; red, high) of collagen 
transcripts in mural cells and fibroblast-like cells. c, Absolute expression. 
d, Relative expression. Note the abundance of collagen transcripts in the 
fibroblast-like cell clusters (FB1 and FB2) and the difference between 
them, indicating FB subtypes. e, Bar plot distribution of Lum shows 
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strong specificity for the FB clusters. Immunofluorescence for LUM 
shows its specific localization to blood vessels larger than capillaries and a 
correlation with the distribution of Pdgfra~-H2BGFP-positive perivascular 
cells. f, Bar plot distribution of Dcn shows strong specificity for the FB 
clusters. Allen Brain Atlas images confirm expression in large penetrating 
brain vessels (red arrows). 
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Extended Data Figure 12 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 12 | Vascular cell type-specific expression of 
genes linked to brain diseases. Brain vascular scRNA-seq data provide 
insight into brain disease mechanisms. Three types of disease mechanisms 
are illustrated. For genes implicated in the transport of Alzheimer’s 
amyloid-( (A) peptide across the BBB, it is noteworthy that several 
different cell types of the neurovascular unit are implicated in both 

AB influx and efflux mechanisms. Surprisingly, Lrp1 shows its highest 
expression in perivascular fibroblast-like cells (FB) and pericytes (PC) or 
vSMCs, but no detectable expression in endothelial cells (EC). *OMIM 
and #MIM numbers are provided for the monogenic brain disorders. 

We list the four genes known to be mutated in primary familial brain 
calcification (PFBC) to illustrate the different cellular expression of these 
genes, suggesting that changes in cell-cell communication in the vascular 
wall plays a role in the pathogenesis of this disease. It is noteworthy that 
several of the genes mutated in other listed monogenic brain disorders 
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are commonly expressed in the cell types molecularly defined through 

the present study, such as Srpx2 (FB) and Uchl1 (PC). Other transcripts, 
including Slc2a1 and Mfsd2a, show the expected expression in EC. 
Unexpectedly, Jam3, which is thought to be expressed mainly in EC, has 
its major vascular expression in mural cells and oligodendrocytes (OL). Of 
genes overexpressed in glioblastoma grade IV (GBM) vessels, it is striking 
that most have their normal expression site in FB and PC or vSMC. This 
may suggest that GBM vasculature has an altered cellular composition, 
including a higher abundance of mural and perivascular cells, possibly 
reflecting a fibrotic reaction originating from FB. The diagrams display 
relative levels of expression. High-resolution quantitative versions of the 
diagrams and single cell bar plots can be viewed at http://betsholtzlab.org/ 
VascularSingleCells/database.html. **A detailed analysis of the expression 
of the microglial expression of Apoe shows that it is predominantly 
expressed in perivascular brain macrophages. 
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Structure of the mechanically activated 


ion channel Piezol 


Kei Saotome!’, Swetha E. Murthy!, Jennifer M. Kefauver!?, Tess Whitwam!, Ardem Patapoutian! & Andrew B. Ward? 


Piezol and Piezo2 are mechanically activated ion channels that mediate touch perception, proprioception and vascular 
development. Piezos are distinct from other ion channels and their structure remains poorly defined, impeding detailed 
study of their gating and ion permeation properties. Here we report a high-resolution cryo-electron microscopy structure 
of the mouse Piezol trimer. The detergent -solubilized complex adopts a three-blade propeller shape with a curved 
transmembrane region containing at least 26 transmembrane helices per protomer. The flexible propeller blades can 
adopt distinct conformations, and consist of a series of four-transmembrane helix bundles we term ‘Piezo repeats’. 
Carboxy-terminal domains line the central ion pore, and the channel is closed by constrictions in the cytosol. A kinked 
helical beam and anchor domain link the Piezo repeats to the pore, and are poised to control gating allosterically. The 
structure provides a springboard to dissect further how Piezos are regulated by mechanical force. 


The conversion of mechanical force into cellular signals, or mech- 
anotransduction, is an essential biological function conserved 
throughout evolution. Mechanically activated (MA) channels confer 
force sensitivity to cells and organisms by allowing the passage of ions 
across the membrane in response to a mechanical stimulus!. Piezol and 
Piezo2 were identified in 2010 as a conserved class of eukaryotic MA 
ion channels? involved in various mechanotransduction pathways, 
including touch sensation’, proprioception’, nociception’, vascular 
development’, and breathing®. In humans, gain-of-function (GOF) 
mutations in Piezol are linked to dehydrated hereditary stomatocytosis 
(DHS)*"’, a disease in which red blood cells are dehydrated and have 
increased permeability to cations, and GOF Piezo2 mutations are asso- 
ciated with distal arthrogryposis'*. Loss-of-function((LOR) mutations 
in Piezol and Piezo2 are linked to congenital lymphatic dysplasia'‘ and 
defective touch perception and proprioception'*”'”, respectively. Piezos 
are structurally unrelated to other proteins, andare uniquely large com- 
pared to other ion channels (>2000'amino acids). Electrophysiological 
studies have demonstrated that Piezol ion channels are gated directly 
by changes in membrane tension'*;*°, but the structural bases of mech- 
anosensitivity and ion conduction imPiezo channels remain unknown. 
Previous crystallographic?!” and medium-resolution cryo-electron 
microscopy (cryo-EM)” sttidies have suggested the overall architecture 
of Piezos. However, a mechanistic understanding of Piezo function 
requires high-resolution structural information of the channel. 


Cryo-EM sample and structure determination 

A previous cryo-EM reconstruction of mouse Piezol” lacked amino 
acid side chain definitions and connectivity of resolved regions, pre- 
cluding building of an accurate structural model. Here, we optimized 
Piezol sample preparation parameters to make Piezol amenable to 
high-resolution single particle cryo-EM structure determination 
(Extended Data Fig. 1). After computationally sorting particle heter- 
ogeneity (Extended Data Fig. 2a), we identified a subset of particles 
that were refined into both asymmetric and C3 symmetry-imposed 
maps of the mouse Piezol trimer, with overall resolutions of 4.5 and 
3.9 A, respectively. We conducted masked refinement of the central 
‘core’ (Extended Data Fig. 2b-d) and C3 symmetry expansion followed 
by masked classification and refinement (Extended Data Fig. 3) to 


improve densities proximal to the central three-fold axis and the pro- 
tein peripheryprespectively. Both the 3.8 A resolution core-masked map 
and a 4.1 A tesolution symmetry-expanded map (Blade Class 1) were 
used to\build and refine a molecular model of mouse Piezol that spans 
structured regions of residues 1134-2544, including 14 TM helices per 
protomer and other conserved C-terminal domains (Extended Data 
Fig. 4, Extended Data Table 1, Supplementary Data 1). 


Piezol core architecture 
The homotrimeric Piezol complex exhibits a three-blade propeller 
shape with a extracellular ‘cap’ domain at the top of the central axis 
(Fig. 1), consistent with the previous medium-resolution cryo-EM 
reconstruction” (Extended Data Fig 5a-c). The transmembrane region 
can be approximated by the weak density corresponding to the deter- 
gent micelle (Fig. la-b), in agreement with the hydrophobicity of the 
membrane-exposed amino acids in our model (Fig. 1c). Interestingly, 
the transmembrane region has a pronounced bend, suggesting Piezol - 
induced local distortion of the membrane. Though we cannot rule 
out that the bending is a product of detergent solubilization, protein- 
induced membrane curvature has also been proposed for mechano- 
sensitive channels of the two-pore potassium?’ and MscS**> families. 
The Piezol core (Fig. 1d-f) defines an architecture unique from other 
membrane proteins of known structure. The inner and outer TM hel- 
ices lie closest to the central axis, and are intervened by the extracel- 
lular cap, the structure of which was determined previously by x-ray 
crystallography”). In isolation, the trimeric arrangement of inner 
and outer helices and cap domains bear structural resemblance to acid 
sensing ion channels”° and P2X receptors?’, as noted previously”®. 
The 12 TM helices peripheral to the inner and outer helices can be 
grouped into three 4-TM helix-containing bundles each with the same 
topology that we term ‘Piezo Repeats’ A, B, C lettered according to prox- 
imity to the central axis. Piezo Repeat A of one protomer is adjacent to 
the outer helix of a different protomer, producing a ‘domain-swapped’ 
arrangement analogous to some tetrameric ion channels”””° (Fig. le). 
The ‘anchor’ domain forms a triangular three-helix wedge between the 
inner/outer helices and Piezo Repeat A. The C-terminal domain (CTD) 
connects to the intracellular end of the inner helices, collaring the central 
axis. The intracellular ‘beam, is a ~64 residue (~95 A) kinked helix 
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that runs nearly parallel to the membrane, directly underneath Piezo 
Repeats A to C. While the N-terminus of each beam is tethered directly 
to Piezo Repeat C, its C-terminus projects towards the central axis and 
connects via a ~37 residue disordered linker to a short, coiled peptide 
we term the ‘latch’ that contacts the intracellular face of the CTDs. The 
latch then connects back to Piezo Repeat B via a relatively non-con- 
served ~240 residue stretch of peptide (Supplementary Data 1) not 
resolved in our maps. The beam and latch are positioned to transmit 
conformational changes from the propeller blade periphery to the cen- 
tral ion channel. The beam may also be influenced by a nearby domain 
that we term the ‘clasp’ (Fig. 1d,f), which was modeled without amino 
acid assignment due to lower resolution and discontinuity with other 
domains. 


Flexible blades are composed of at least six ‘Piezo 
Repeats’ 
Blade-focused classification and refinement of symmetry-expanded 
particles yielded two classes (Blade Class 1 and Blade Class 2) with 
improved density at the periphery (Extended Data Fig. 3). Remarkably, 
in each of these maps, clear density for an additional three Piezo repeats 
is resolved (Fig. 2a,b,). Thus, a total of six Piezo repeats (which we have 
named A-F ordered by proximity to the central axis), or 26 TM helices 
per protomer (including the inner and outer helices) are apparent, in 
disagreement with a previous cryo-EM study”, which proposed 14TM 
helices. We note the possibility of additional TM helices, and potentially 
Piezo Repeats, in the Piezol protein that were not resolved in our maps. 
Although we were only able to confidently place amino acids for 
Piezo repeats A-C, the topology of the peripheral three repeats is 
resolved and indicates that all six have the same overall structure and 
arrangement of TM helices (Fig. 2c,d). The termini of each repeat are 
cytoplasmic, with a pair of short linkers connecting the N-terminal 
TM helices, and an extended extracellular linker connecting the third 
and fourth TM helices. A striking feature of the Piezo repeats is the 
presence of cytoplasmic membrane-parallel helices tethered to their 
N-termini. In addition to the Piezo Repeats, the clasp domain also 
contributes a membrane-parallel helix, adjacent to that.of Piezo Repeat 
B (Fig. 2b). Amino acid assignment for these helices inPiezo repeats 
A, B, and C demonstrate their amphipathic nature (Extended Data Fig. 
6a-d). Interestingly, amphipathic helices are thoughto sense or induce 
membrane curvature in various proteins*!,and havebeen proposed to 
be critical for membrane tension-induced gating in various classes of 
MA channels*’. That the amphipathiehelices dictate local membrane 
deformation, and perhaps mechanosensitivityof Piezol is an intriguing 
possibility. We speculate the array of amphipathic helices in each blade 
may work in concert to invoke a local membrane environment with 
continued curvature, thereby contributing to the puckered architecture. 
Our blade-focused classification of the symmetry-expanded par- 
ticles yielded two classeswith distinct conformations demonstrating 
conformational flexibility of the blade. While the central regions are 
relatively static, the peripheral regions undergo horizontal movement 
in the plane of the membrane, not vertically in and out of the mem- 
brane (Fig, 2eyExtended Data Fig. 5f,g). Interestingly, associated with 
this lateral flexibility is a ~5° pivoting of the beam at a kink centered 
ona highly conserved Ala-Ser-Arg-Gly motif (A1316-G1319) (Fig. 2f, 
Supplementary Data 1). This pivot may be a critical structural feature 
that regulates how membrane tension-induced conformational changes 
atthe periphery are transmitted through the beam to the central gating 
machinery. 


Ion conducting pore 

The extracellular cap domain, inner helix, and cytosolic CTD line the 
central pore axis of Piezol. Extracellular cations could approach the 
pore entryway vertically through the internal cavity along the three- 
fold axis of the cap domain, or laterally through gaps between flexible 
linkers connecting the cap and inner/outer helices (Fig. 3a). The cap 
domain, which is flexibly linked to the TM domain, might play a role 
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in mediating ion accessibility to the pore, as suggested previously”*. 
Indeed, a comparison of our current structure to the previous Piezol 
structure indicates distinct orientations of the cap domain and inner 
and outer helices (Extended Data Fig. 5d,e), illustrating the flexibility 
of the cap and the associated TM helices. 

Below the cap, the ion conduction pathway is lined by the three inner 
TM helices. Notably, we find two lateral openings between the inner 
helices separated by a ‘seal’ formed by K2479 and F2480 (Fig. 3b). We 
term these openings the upper crevice (~11 A wide and ~16 A tall), and 
lower fenestration (~10 A wide and ~12A tall), which may provide 
pore access for lipids or other hydrophobic molecules as a means.to reg- 
ulate ion conduction, reminiscent of the proposed force-gating mech- 
anism of MA two-pore potassium channels”. Molectlar dynamics 
simulations of the homotrimeric ATP-gated P2X3 réceptor™ revealed 
that a lower fenestration provides a passageway for ion flow into the 
cytoplasm. Though the possibility thatthe Piezol lower fenestration 
represents an ion permeation pathway,warrants further study, we 
assume that, like most other ion channels, the pore is coincident with 
the central vertical axis. The pore-facing residues of the inner helices 
are mainly hydrophobic (Fig, 3d). The.~35 A long membrane-spanning 
segment of the pore is relatively wide (> 2 Avan der Waals radius) and 
does not house the narrowest constrictions of the conduction pathway 
(Fig. 3c-d). Rather, the ion conduction pathway narrows directly below 
the lower membraneboundary into a cytosolic ~11 A long ‘neck’ (with 
a minimum van der Waals radius <1 A) that defines the closed state of 
the pore in the current structure. 

At the top of the cytosolic neck, the side chains of M2493 and F2494, 
which are conserved across Piezo orthologues (Supplementary Data 1), 
form a hydrophobic barrier (Fig. 3e). To examine the functional 
role of theapparent hydrophobic barrier, we recorded MA currents 
(Big..3¢,h) from HEK 293T Piezol knockout cells'* expressing the ala- 
nine substitution mutants M2493A, F2494A, and M2493A/F2494A. 
The double mutant M2493A/F2494<A resulted in a nonfunctional chan- 
nel despite proper trimeric assembly and surface expression (Extended 
Data Fig. 7a-c), demonstrating the importance of these residues. Both 
single mutants expressed as functional channels, with F2494A hav- 
ing significantly slower inactivation kinetics than wild type for MA 
macroscopic currents in cell-attached and whole-cell configurations 
(Fig. 3g,h). Furthermore, stretch activated currents from F2494A had 
greater steady state currents relative to wild type (Fig. 3i, Extended Data 
Table 2). The increased channel activity of F2494<A in these recordings 
is consistent with this residue playing a role in gating, possibly by stabi- 
lizing a non-conducting state of the channel. The M2493A mutant did 
not show altered permeation properties, while the F2494A mutant only 
exhibited modestly increased single channel conductance (Extended 
Data Fig. 7d,e) and slightly altered ion selectivity (Extended Data 
Fig. 7f,g, Extended Data Table 2). Our results implicate the hydrophobic 
barrier as an important contributor to the gating properties of Piezol, 
with a minor role in determining ion conduction and selectivity. In 
previous studies, mutation of acidic residues (E2495 and E2496) adja- 
cent to M2493/F2494 (Fig. 3e) affected pore properties”®, suggesting 
they might coordinate permeating cations. In the current structure 
these residues do not project into the pore (Fig. 3e), though structural 
changes associated with gating could result in this region adopting con- 
formation(s) in which the side chains of E2495 and/or E2496 face the 
pore to form cation binding site(s). 

Directly below the hydrophobic barrier formed by M2493 and F2494, 
the pore pathway narrows into a second constriction delineated by 
P2536 and E2537 (Fig. 3f), which are located at the turn of a helix- 
turn-helix motif in the distal CTD. The side chain of E2537 forms a 
possible hydrogen bond with Y1412 of the latch domain (Fig. 3f), which 
may allosterically couple movement of the latch to pore structure in 
this region. ~4 A below E2537 a robust density that cannot be reliably 
modeled but likely originates from Piezo peptide is present (Fig. 3d). 
This density, which forms a cytosolic ‘plug’ to the ion channel pore, 
could also play a role in the permeation pathway. 
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Gating machinery and lipid pocket 

Our structure suggests that activation of Piezol may involve concerted 
movements of the inner helix, outer helix, CTD, anchor domain, latch, 
and beam domains. Interdomain contacts that likely govern gating 
movements allosterically are shown in Fig. 4. The conserved anchor 
domain is poised to play a prominent role in gating through its inter- 
actions with the inner helix and CTD (Fig. 4b-c). In particular, anchor 
domain residue E2133 and R2482 of the adjacent inner helix are likely 
engaged in an electrostatic interaction. In previous studies, mutations 
at E2133 affected single channel conductance, ion selectivity, and ruthe- 
nium red block* of Piezol, and the equivalent mutation to R2482H in 
human Piezol results in slower inactivation kinetics and is associated 
with DHS'*!”. In the context of the present structure, these data impli- 
cate the anchor domain-inner helix interaction in regulating gating 
and pore properties of Piezol. The cytosolic membrane-lining helix 
of the anchor domain forms several contacts with the CTD (Fig. 4c), 
including potential electrostatic interaction(s) between R2169 and 
E2495/E2496, which are adjacent to pore-facing residues M2493 and 
F2494 (Fig. 3e). This interaction provides a possible explanation for 
why mutation of E2495 or E2496 affected the ion conduction properties 
of Piezo1”*. Overall, the proximity of the anchor domain membrane- 
lining helix to the permeation pathway’s cytosolic ‘neck’ suggests that 
its movement would be strongly coupled to channel gating. 

We observe a robust lipid-shaped density in an apparent ligand 
binding pocket formed by the anchor domain on one side and Piezo 
Repeat A on the other (Fig. 4d). Two conserved arginines (R2035 and 
R2135) project into the pocket, positioned to stabilize a negatively 
charged species. Notably, mutation of R2135 to alanine rendered Piezol 
non-functional™, suggesting that this ligand-binding pocket allosteri- 
cally supports channel activity, and may therefore be a target for amphi- 
philes and other compounds aimed at modulating Piezo function. In 
addition, we note the presence of a separate density potentially repre- 
senting a lipid headgroup that is sandwiched between Piezo RepeatsB 
and C (Extended Data Fig. 6e-f). 

On the cytosolic side, the CTD interacts with the latch and beam 
(Fig. 4e). Latch residues Y1412, L1414, and F1415 protrude into the 
surface of the CTD, making contacts with K2528;,F2531, E2537, and 
W2542 (Fig. 4e). Toward the C-terminal end of the beamya series of 
basic/polar residues (R1351, R1353, Q1356, andyR1360) face acidic 
CTD residues (D2509, E2518, E2520, and E2524))These electrostatic 
interactions likely promote allosteric coupling between the beam and 
CTD. Interestingly, the equivalent mutation to R1353P, which would 
presumably break or kink the helical beamat this position, is found 
in human DHS patients and restilts in delayed inactivation kinetics’®. 
Thus, the distal beam end may be.a structural determinant of gating 
behavior, possibly through its interactions with the CTD. 


Concluding remarks 

The Piezol structure described here represents the first high-resolution 
view of this functionallyand structurally novel class of ion channel. 
Importantly, ag¢majority of known human Piezol and Piezo2 GOF 
disease mutants*>® can be mapped onto the structure, which indi- 
cates that our model encompasses many of the functionally impor- 
tant domains, and moreover, allows a structural interpretation of 
disease-causing mechanisms (Fig. 5a). 

A central question in the study of Piezos is how membrane tension 
results in channel activation. A recent study probing for mechano- 
sensitive domains in Piezo1*’ implicated regions as disparate as the 
N-terminus (which likely resides toward the outer “tip” of the propel- 
ler blade) and the central extracellular cap. Thus, mechanical activa- 
tion is likely to involve movements of various domains spanning the 
entirety of the protein complex. Our structure clarifies the features 
that contribute to this process (Fig. 5b-c). The arrayed Piezo Repeats 
potentially induce a remarkable degree of local membrane deformation, 
conceivably through their amphipathic helices. Though free energy 
calculations** have suggested that the energetic cost of local membrane 
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deformation plays a key role in the mechanosensitivity of MscS*° and 
TRAAK* channels, its contribution to Piezo structure and function in 
membrane bilayers will require further study. Nonetheless, our results 
allow us to speculate that membrane tension-induced conformational 
changes of the Piezo Repeats are transmitted through the beam and/or 
anchor domains to the inner helix and CTD, which in turn determine 
the activation state of the channel. While the nature of these confor- 
mational transitions remain unclear, the present structure ofa closed 
state will guide further investigations of the process of Piezo mechanical 
activation. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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Figure 1 | Architecture and domain arrangement of the Piezol core. 
Side (a) and top (b) views of the Piezol cryo-EM map refined with 

C3 symmetry imposed. Density corresponding to modeled regions is 
colored green. Less resolved density that could not be modeled is colored 
yellow. At lower thresholds (transparent gray map), scattered density 
likely originating from detergent micelle can be observed. c, surface 
electrostatics of the Piezol core model. Note the bent hydrophobic stripe 
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representing the transmembrane region. Dotted lines approximate 
the extracellular (black) and cytosolic (yellow) membrane boundaries. 
dye, side (d) and top (e) views of the Piezol core in cartoon representation, 


with each domain colored differently. In e, the cap domain is removed to 


highlight domain swapping between Piezo Repeat A and outer helix. 
f, schematic of the Piezol core domain arrangement. Dotted lines represent 


flexible regions that were not clearly resolved in the density maps. 
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a Blade Class 1 
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Figure 2 | Propeller blade composition and conformational 
heterogeneity. a, b, side (a) and top,(b) views of Blade Class1 EM map, 
with individual domains segmented and colored uniquely. In b, the map 
is sliced along the dotted line in ao highlight the positions of the TM 
helices. c, schematic of Piezo repeat topology, which includes a cytosolic 
membrane parallel helix andfour TM helices. d, Aligned models for Piezo 
Repeats A (yellow))B (cyan), and C (pink). e, Sagittal slice of EM density 
corresponding,to the transmembrane region of Blade Class 1 (blue) and 
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Blade Class 2 (orange). Approximate trajectory of the beam is shown as 
pink dotted line. Individual Piezo Repeats are circled by black dotted lines 
and labeled A-F. Red double arrow depicts direction of conformational 
change between the two classes. f, Superposed EM maps and cartoon 
models corresponding to beam domains of Blade Class 1 (blue) and Blade 
Class 2 (orange). Ca positions of the conserved Ala-Ser-Arg-Gly motif at 
the beam pivot are shown as spheres. 
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Figure 3 | Ion pore structure and electrophysiological characterization 
of M2493A and F2494A. a, cartoon model of Piezol, with inner helix 
and CTD colored blue and purple, respectively. Flexible linkers between 
the cap domain and the transmembrane region are depicted as dotted 
lines. Green spheres represent ions, with possibleentryways into the pore 
shown as black arrows. b, surface representation of transmembrane region 
of Piezol surrounding the central axis, highlighting lateral membrane 
openings to the pore pathway. c, van der Waals radii of the pore, plotted 
against distance along the pore axis. Thewadial distance between the 
pore axis and the protein surface is shown as cyan surface in a, b, and 

d. d, expanded view of the Piezo pore, with residues lining the pore 
pathway shown in yellow and labeled..EM density corresponding to a 
‘cytosolic plug’ is shown as*yellow mesh. e, f, expanded top-down views 
of constrictions formedsby M2493 and F2494 (e) and P2536 and E2537 
(f). Residues mentionediinsthe text are also labeled. g, Left, representative 


traces of probe displacement and MA whole-cell currents recorded 

(-80 mV) from one cell expressing wild type, M2493A or F2494A mPiezol 
channels. Right, inactivation time constant for individual cells across 
different conditions (mPiezol N =7 cells, M2493A N =8 cells and F2494A 
N=8 cells). h, Left, representative traces of stretch activated macroscopic 
currents recorded (-80 mV) in response to -60 mmHg pressure from one 
cell expressing wild type, M2493A or F2494A mPiezol channels. Right, 
inactivation time constant (at -60 mmHg) for individual cells across 
different conditions. i, Percent steady state current (at -60 mmHg) for 
individual cells across different conditions. h-i, mPiezol N =7 cells, 
M2493A N =8 cells and F2494A N =8 cells. g-i, whiskers represent 

mean + s.e.m.; One-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) with Dunn's 
multiple comparison relative to mPiezol. g ***P=0.0001, h *P= 0.008 
and i *P=0.012). 
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Figure 4 | Interdomain interactions and lipid pocket. a shows cartoon lipid. In a-e, residues contributing to interdomain contacts (b, c, e) or 


model of Piezol, with color-coded boxes around regions expanded in putative lipid binding (d) are shown as sticks and colored according to 
b-e. Ina and d, red mesh shows EM density corresponding to putative domain. 
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Figure 5 | Mapping of disease mutants and schema p i gated channel. In c and d, bottom-up (c) and top-down (d) views of a 
structure and conformational flexibility. a, Mo single Piezol propeller blade are shown, with dotted lines and arrows 
with Ca positions of Piezol and Piezo2 huma’ depicting lateral conformational flexibility, which may be involved in 
shown as red spheres. b-d, schematic diagr: gating. 
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METHODS 


Sample Preparation. Protocols to purify mouse Piezol were adapted from previ- 
ous study” with modifications. Suspension-adapted HEK 293F cells (purchased 
and authenticated from ATCC, tested negative for mycoplasma) were grown at 
37°C to a cell density of ~1.5 million/mL and transfected with a pcDNA3.1-IRES- 
GFP plasmid”? containing mouse Piezol (Uniprot KB accession number E2JF22) 
fused to Prescission protease cleavage site (LEVLFQGP) followed by GST coding 
sequence (this plasmid was a kind gift from Bailong Xiao). 300 1g of DNA and 
900 jg of polyethylenimine were used per liter of transfected HEK cells. 4mM 
sodium butyrate was added to the cells 12-24 hours after transfection. ~48 hours 
after transfection, cells were harvested and resuspended in buffer containing 
25mM PIPES pH 7.2, 150mM NaCl, 1% CHAPS, 0.5% soy phosphatidylcholine, 
0.1% Cy2E9, 2mM DTT, and cOmplete protease inhibitor cocktail (Roche). The 
lysate was stirred for 1 hour at 4C, clarified by centrifugation, and incubated with 
Glutathione Sepharose 4B resin (GE Healthcare) for 3 hours. The resin was washed 
extensively with buffer A (25mM HEPES pH 8.0, 150mM NaCl, 100|.M glyco- 
diosgenin, 2mM DTT). Prescission protease was added to a ~30% slurry of resin 
in buffer A at a ratio of ~100j1g per 1 mL resin and incubated at 4C overnight. The 
flowthrough was concentrated and subjected to size exclusion chromatography on 
a Superose 6 increase column equilibrated to buffer A. The peak corresponding to 
Piezol trimer was collected and concentrated to ~5 mg/mL. 3.5 1L of protein was 
applied to a freshly plasma cleaned UltrAuFoil R1.2/1.3 grid, blotted for 3.5 seconds 
with a blot force of 0, and plunge-frozen in liquid ethane using a Vitrobot Mark 
IV (FEI). 

Cryo-EM Data collection. An initial data set of mouse Piezol was in a Talos 
Arctica electron microscope (FEI) equipped with a K2 direct detector camera 
(Gatan) operated at 200kV and having a nominal pixel size of 1.15 A. Subsequent 
data were collected on a Titan Krios electron microscope (FEI) equipped with a 
K2 direct detector camera (Gatan) operated at 300kV and having a nominal pixel 
size of 1.03 A pixel size. Micrographs were automatically collected using Leginon 
software’’. The total accumulated dose was ~60 e’/A? and the target defocus range 
was 0.8-2.2|1M. Micrograph movies frames were dose-weighted and aligned using 
MotionCor2*’. CTF values were estimated using Gctf*". 

Image Processing. Template-based particle picking, 2D and 3D classification, and 
3D refinements were carried out in Relion 2.0%. Unwanted particle picks due to 
ice contaminations or the grid hole edges were removed using EM Hole Purtch®’. 
An initial set of 527 micrographs was collected on the Talos Arctica microscope, 
from which ~96,000 particle images were extracted. After reference-free 2D clas- 
sification and 3D classification using the published medium-resolution Piezol 
reconstruction” as an initial reference (low pass filtered to60 A), a 26,000 
particle subset was identified that refined to a ~5 A resolution reconstruction with 
C3 symmetry applied. 

Two separate data collection sessions were conducted on the Titan Krios micro- 
scope. 1978 micrographs were collected in session 1, yielding ~281,000 parti- 
cles. This particle stack was subjected to 2D classification to remove classes not 
displaying well-defined features of the Piezol trimerpresulting in ~266,000 
particles. In session 2, 1086 micrographs were Collected, yielding ~144,000 par- 
ticles from which ~112,000 particles were chosen after 2D classification. The 
post-2D classification particle stacks from sessions 1 and 2 were combined into a 
stack with ~378,000 particles. This stack wasisubjected to 3D classification request- 
ing 3 classes, using a 60 A low /pass-filtered map of mouse Piezol generated from 
the Talos Arctica data set ag an initial reference. The best class contained ~106,000 
particles, which were subjected to a round of 3D classification without alignment 
requesting six classes. The most,populated class from this round of refinement 
contained ~73,000 particles. Auto-refinement of these particles with and without 
C3 symmetrysimposed resulted in reconstructions at 3.9 and 4.5 A resolution, 
respectively. C3,symmetry imposed refinement with a soft mask around the Piezol 
core (cap, inner and_outer helices, anchor, CTD, Piezo Repeats A-C, latch, and 
beam /(domains)jrequesting local searches resulted in a 3.8 A resolution map with 
improved features. 

Inspection of the asymmetrically refined map indicated a progressive break of 
symmetry toward the blade periphery (Extended Data Fig. 3a). To better resolve 
the peripheral regions of the blade, relion_particle_symmetry_expand was used 
to artificially enlarge the particle stack three-fold, and add 120° or 240° to the first 
Euler angle determined in the initial C1 refinement. Alignment-free 3D classifi- 
cation of these stack of ~220,000 “expanded” particles requesting six classes with 
a soft mask around a single blade yielded two highly populated classes containing 
~102,000 (Blade Class 1) and ~74,000 expanded particles (Blade Class 2) with 
distinct blade conformations. Refinement with a soft mask around a single blade 
and the most symmetric parts of the molecule (cap, anchor, Piezo Repeat A, inner 
and outer helices) and requesting local angular searches resulted in reconstructions 
at 4.1 (Blade Class 1) and 4.5 A (Blade Class 2) resolution, respectively. 


Model Building and Refinement. The 3.8 A resolution map of the Piezol core 
sharpened with a B factor of -118 automatically determined using relion_post- 
process was primarily used for model building and refinement. Initially, the crystal 
structure of the extracellular cap domain” (PDB ID: 4RAX) was docked as a rigid 
body, and a poly-alanine model was fit into the rest of the Piezol core. Rough 
sequence assignment was ascertained from the position of the docked cap domain, 
as well as transmembrane topology prediction and previous immunostaining and 
mass spectrometry data** demonstrating the positions of extracellular loops and 
intracellular phosphorylation sites, respectively. We were able to model amino 
acids for 14 of the 26 TM helices observed in our EM maps. We note here that the 
previous membrane topology analysis™! approximates the presence of 21 TM helices 
in addition to the 14 we have modeled. The N- and C- termini of the channelare 
intracellular*, necessitating an even number of TM segments. This would suggest 
a putative total of 34 or 36 TM helices, and up to 8 Piezorepeats per protomer. 
Nonetheless, additional studies are needed to clarify theexact membrane topology 
of Piezo proteins. 

Precise sequence registry assignment was determined)by locating bulky Phe, 
Arg, Tyr, and Trp side chains, as well as the absence of side chain density for Gly. 
Side chain densities were not well resolved for many Asp and Glu side chains, likely 
due to radiation damage“*. Some portions of the beam and Piezo Repeats B and C 
were built using the Blade Class 1 map (sharpened to an automatically determined 
B-factor of -152), then symmetrized three-fold to fit into the C3 symmetry core 
map. Iterative manual model building and automatic refinement were carried out 
in Coot", and Phenix.real_space_fefine“®, respectively. Final structural refinement 
was carried out in the C3 symimetry,core map, with strong restraints applied to 
portions built using the Blade Class/1 map, as well as non-crystallographic symme- 
try restraints for the.entite model. Model geometry and fit to map were validated 
using MolProbity*” and EMRinger“*. Electrostatic potential surfaces were calcu- 
lated using APBS”. Structural figures were made in PYMOL™ or UCSF Chimera*!. 
Generation, of mutants. mPiezol(M2493A), mPiezol(F2494A) and 
mPiezo1(M2493A, F2494A) mutants were generated using QuickChange II XL 
site-directed mutagenesis kit according to the manufacturer’s instruction and 
confirmed by full-length DNA sequencing. All mPiezol constructs were inserted 
into an IRES-GFP pcDNA3.1 vector. 

Cell culture and transfections. Wild-type and mutant mouse Piezol were trans- 
fected and tested in Piezol deficient Human embryonic kidney 293T (HEK293T 
R1KO) cells. HEK293T P1KO cells were generated using CRISPR/Cas9 nuclease 
genome editing technique as described previously" and not tested for myco- 
plasma contamination nor further authenticated. Cells were grown in Dulbecco 
Modified Eagle Medium containing 4.5 mg ml! glucose, 10% fetal bovine serum, 
50 units ml penicillin and 50j1g ml! streptomycin. Cells were plated onto 12-mm 
round glass poly-D-lysine coated coverslips placed in 24-well plates and transfected 
using lipofectamine 2000 (Invitrogen) according to the manufacturer's instruction. 
All plasmids were transfected at a concentration of 600 ng ml. Cells were 
recorded from 24 to 36 hours post transfection. 

Electrophysiology. Patch-clamp experiments were performed in standard whole-cell 
or cell-attached mode using Axopatch 200B amplifier (Axon Instruments). 
Macroscopic currents were filtered at 2 kHz and sampled at 20 kHz. Leak currents 
before mechanical stimulations were subtracted off-line from the current traces. 
Voltages were not corrected for a liquid junction potential except for ion selec- 
tivity experiments. Liquid junction potential was calculated using Clampex 10.3 
software. All experiments were done at room temperature. 

Mechanical stimulation: For whole-cell recordings, mechanical stimulation 
was achieved using a fire-polished glass pipette (tip diameter 3-4|1m) positioned 
at an angle of 80° relative to the cell being recorded. Downward displacement of 
the probe towards the cell was driven by Clampex-controlled piezoelectric crys- 
tal microstage (E625 LVPZT Controller/Amplifier; Physik Instrumente). The 
probe had a velocity of 1\1mms~! during the ramp phase of the command for 
forward movement and the stimulus was applied for 150 or 300 ms. To assess the 
mechanical sensitivity of a cell, a series of mechanical steps in 0.5 or 1 jum incre- 
ments was applied every 20s. For I-V relationship recordings, voltage steps were 
applied 700 ms before mechanical stimulation (150 ms) from a holding potential 
of —60 mV. Voltage steps were given from —80 mV to +80 in 20 mV increments. 

Stretch-activated currents were recorded in the cell-attached patch-clamp 
configuration. Membrane patches were stimulated with a 5s prepulse duration of 
+5 or OmmHg followed by 500 ms negative pressure pulses through the record- 
ing electrode using Clampex-controlled pressure clamp HSPC-1 device (ALA- 
scientific)'®. Since the single-channel amplitude is independent of the pressure 
intensity, the most optimal pressure stimulation was used to elicit responses that 
allowed single-channel amplitude measurements. These stimulation values were 
largely dependent on the number of channels in a given patch of the recording cell. 
Single-channel amplitude at a given potential was measured from trace histograms 
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of 5 to 10 repeated recordings. Histograms were fitted with Gaussian equations 
using Clampfit 10.3 software. Single-channel slope conductance for each individual 
cell was calculated from linear regression curve fit to single-channel I-V plots. 

Solutions: For whole-cell patch-clamp recordings, recording electrodes had a 
resistance of 2-3 MQ when filled with internal solution composed of (in mM) 133 
CsCl, 1 CaCl, 1 MgCh, 5 EGTA, 10 HEPES (pH 7.3 with CsOH), 4MgATP and 0.4 
Na2GTP. The extracellular solution was composed of (in mM) 133 NaCl, 3 KCl, 2.5 
CaCh, 1 MgCl, 10 HEPES (pH 7.3 with NaOH) and 10 glucose. For ion-selectivity 
experiments, internal solution used was (in mM) 150 CsCl, 10 HEPES (pH 7.3 with 
CsOH) and extracellular solution consisted of (in mM) 100 CaCl, and 10 HEPES 
(pH 7.3 with CsOH). 

For cell-attached patch-clamp recordings, external solution used to zero the 
membrane potential consisted of (in mM) 140 KCl, 1 MgCl, 10 glucose and 10 
HEPES (pH 7.3 with KOH). Recording pipettes were of 1-3 MQ resistance when 
filled with standard solution composed of (in mM) 130mM NaCl, 5 KCl, 1 CaCh, 
1 MgCh, 10 TEA-Cl and 10 HEPES (pH 7.3 with NaOH). 

Surface immunostaining. Surface immunostaining of mPiezol was carried out 
as described previously™, with slight modifications. Briefly, pcDNA3.1 IRES- 
GFP vector encoding wildtype or mutant mPiezol constructs containing myc-tag 
(EQKLISEEDL) inserted at a previously determined extracellular amino acid 
position 897** were expressed in HEK293T P1KO cells on poly-D-lysine treated 
glass coverslips. 2 days after transfection, labeling of non-permeabilized cells was 
carried out by incubating the cells with 9E11 anti-Myc antibody (1:50; Santa Cruz 
Biotechnology). After six washes with warm medium, cells were incubated with 
secondary antibodies conjugated to Alexa Fluor 568 (1:200; Life Technologies) for 
10 min at room temperature. Cells were washed six times with warm media and 
once with PBS, and then fixed with 4% PFA/PBS for 30 min. For permeabilization, 
cells were fixed with 4% PFA for 10 min and then treated with 0.3% Triton X-100 and 
blocked with 10% normal goat serum in PBS prior to incubation with antibodies 
(primary: 1:200 for 2 hr, secondary: 1:400 for 1 hr, in block solution). Cells were 
imaged with a Nikon C2 confocal microscope with 40x oil immersion objective by 
illumination with the 543 nm laser. The live labeling and permeabilized staining 
were repeated in three separate experiments to confirm results. 

Fluorescence Detection Size Exclusion Chromatography (FSEC). Suspension- 
adapted HEK293F cells were transfected with pcDNA3.1 vector containing 
mPiezol or mPiezol-M2493A F2494A double mutant fused to tdTomatotat the 
C-terminus. 48 hours post-transfection, 1 mL of the culture was pelleted and 
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resuspended in 200 1L of buffer containing 25 mM HEPES pH 8.0, 150 mM 
NaCl, 1% CHAPS, 0.5% soy phosphatidylcholine, 1mM PMSE, 2M pepstatin A, 
2g/mL aprotinin, 2 1g/mL leupeptin. 100 1L of clarified supernatant was injected 
into a Superose 6 increase column in line with a fluorimeter tracking tdTomato 
fluorescence (excitation at 554nM, emission at 581 nM). 

Data Availability. EM Maps were deposited into the Electron Microscopy Data. 
Bank (EMDB) under accession ID 7128. Structural model was deposited to Protein 
Data Bank (PDB) under accession ID 6BPZ. All other data can be obtained upon 
request to the corresponding authors. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Purification and EM analysis of mPiezol. more than three times with similar results. ¢ aligned thicfograph of 
a, Preparative gel filtration chromatogram of mPiezol after affinity purified mPiezol embedded in a thin layer of vitrified ice. Scale bar 
purification and proteolytic removal of GST tag. b, SDS-PAGE analysis of represents 100 nm. d, Representative 2Diclasses of Piezol showing 
mPiezol following affinity purification (Pre-SEC) and after subsequent different particle orientations. 


SEC step (SEC Fractions). Purifications of mPiezol have been repeated 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Classification and refinement Piezol core. 
a, Data processing flow chart. b, local resolution maps calculated by the 
locres program if? RELION 2.0. Color key for local resolution (in A) 

is shown. c, angulardistributions of the particles after the final step of 
refinement in RELION. The radius of the sphere is proportional to the 


number of particles with a given orientation. Only one third of the sphere 
is shown due to applied C3 symmetry. d, FSC plots calculated using 
relion_postprocess for unmasked maps and maps with a soft mask applied 
to remove the contribution of scattered detergent density. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Asymmetry of Piezol and blade-focused calculated by the locres program in RELION 2.0. Color key for local 
classification and refinement. a, Duplicate unsharpened maps of Piezol resolution (in A) is shown and is the same as Extended Data Fig 2b. 
refined without symmetry imposed, with the blue map rotated ~120° d, angular distributions of the particles after the final step of refinement 
around the central axis of pseudosymmetry relative to the pink map, in RELION. The radius of the sphere is proportional to the number of 
then superimposed with the “fit in map” function of UCSF chimera. particles with a given orientation e, FSC plots calculated using relion_ 
Left panel shows top view, while right panel shows a horizontal slice postprocess for unmasked maps and maps with a soft mask applied to 
through the transmembrane region. b, flow chart of propeller blade remove the contribution of scattered detergent density. 


focused classification and refinement procedure. ¢, local resolution maps 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Fit of molecular model to electron density. the C3 symmetry core masked map for the top two rows, and derived from 
Selectegions of the molecular model are shown as yellow cartoon, with Blade Class 1 for the bottom row. 


superimposed electron density as blue mesh. The density is derived from 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Structural comparisons of current and 
previous (EMDB 6343) mPiezol structures. For each panel, “fit in map” 
function of UCSF Chimera was used to align uncropped maps. In a-e, 
unsharpened map of C3 refinement is shown. a-c, top (a), bottom (b) 
and side (c) views of current mPiezol (green) and EMDB 6343 (gray) 
structurally aligned. d shows expanded top view of the cap domain to 
illustrate a ~15° rotation of the cap between the two maps. e shows 


Pore Axis 


Outer helix 


Inner helix 


expanded sliced top view of pore-proximal transmembrane region. Subtle 
conformational rearrangements are present between the current and 
previous structures in the inner and outer helices. f-g, top and side views 
of EMDB 6343 (gray), Blade Class 1 (blue), and Blade Class 2 (orange). 
Coarsely, the trajectories of the propeller blades are similar across the 
maps in both the membrane-parallel and membrane-normal directions. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Structural features of Piezo repeats. a, top 
view of Piezol depicted as cartoon, with amphipathic helices from Piezo 
Repeats A, B, C shown in red. Extracellular cap domain is omitted for 
clarity. b, c, d, ribbon models of amphipathic helices from Piezo Repeat A 
(b), Piezo Repeat B (c), and Piezo Repeat C (d). Ca positions are shown as 
spheres and hydrophobic amino acids are colored gray, basic amino acids 
are colored blue, acidic amino acids are colored red, and polar uncharged 
amino acids are colored yellow. e, cartoon model of a portion of the Piezol 
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Piezo Repeat A 
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Piezo Repeat C 
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propeller blade, with Piezo Repeats colored separately. A strong density 
peak putatively representing a lipid head group is shown as pink mesh. 
f, Expanded view of the putative lipid binding site sandwiched between 
Piezo repeats B and C (helices B4 and C1). Electron density (blue mesh) 
is superimposed onto the molecular model, and the putative lipid head 
group is shown as pink mesh. Side chains contributing to the binding 
pocket are shown as yellow sticks and labeled. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Expression and functional properties of 
Piezol mutants. a, HEK293T P1KO cells expressing mPiezol M2493A/ 
F2494A do not show discernible currents activated by indentation with 
blunt pipette (left) or stretch (right). b, FSEC traces of untransfected 
HEK293F cells (gray) or cells expressing C-terminal tdTomato fusions of 
wild-type mPiezol or mPiezol M2493A/F2494A injected into Superose 
6 increase column. Similar to wild-type, the double mutant displays a 
single dominant peak eluting shortly after void volume, indicating proper 
trimeric expression. Data from one independent experiment. 

c, Representative images of Myc labeling in mPiezol IRES-GEP (top 
row), mPiezol-myc IRES-GFP (middle row) or mPiezol-miyc M2493A/ 
F2494A IRES-GFP (bottom row) transfected HEK293T P1KO cells. 

Myc tags were inserted at position 897. Immunostaining was performed 
before (left panels) or after (right panels) cell permeabilization. mPiezol- 
myc M2493A/F2494A is labeled at the surface in live cells similar to 
mPiezo-1 myc, indicating that surface expressiomis preserved in the 
nonfunctional mutant. Scale bar, 10 1m. Experiments were repeated 3 
times with reproducible results. d, Left, representative traces of stretch 
activated single channel currents recorded (-80mV) from HEK293T P1KO 
cells expressing wild type, M2493A onF2494A mPiezol channels (traces 


Live cells (unpermeabilized) 
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displayed after applying 1kHz digital filter). The corresponding pressure 
stimulus usedhto elicit the response is illustrated above the current trace. 
For each condition, the amplitude histogram for the corresponding trace 
is,depictedjon the right. The Gaussian fit for the closed (black curve) 

and open (red curve) components is overlaid on the histograms. e, Left, 
averageil-V relationship of stretch activated single channel currents from 
wild type (N = 4), M2493A (N=5) or F2494A (N = 4) mPiezol channels. 
Amplitude was measured as a difference in Gaussian fits of full-trace 
histograms. Right, average unitary conductance calculated from the slope 
of linear regression line fit to individual cells in each condition. **P < 0.01 
One-way ANOVA with Dunn’s comparison relative to mPiezol f, Average 
I-V relationship curves of MA currents recorded from wild type (N =6), 
M2493A (N =8) or F2494A (N =9) mPiezol channels with 150mM 
CsCl-based intracellular solution and 100mM CaCl,-based extracellular 
solution. Currents were elicited from -69.6 to 50.4mV (A20 mV). Inset, 
expanded view of curves between 5 and 15 mV. Values are mean +s.e.m. 
g, Average reversal potential from individual cells;mPiezo1: 8.8 + 1.3 mV 
(n= 6), M2493A:; 10.2+1.2mV (n=8) and F2494A: 13.540.5mV 
(n=9). **P = 0.0063 One-way ANOVA with Dunn's comparison relative 
to mPiezol. N = X individual cells. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | EM data collection, data processing, model refinement and validation 
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4 


(PDB 6BPZ) (EMDB-7128) 


Data collection and processing 


Magnification 
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Electron exposure (e-/A’) 
Defocus range (um) 
Pixel size (A) 
Symmetry imposed 
Initial particle images (no.) 
Final particle images (no.) 
Map resolution (A) 

FSC threshold 


Refinement 
Map sharpening 8B factor (A*) 
Model composition 

Protein residues 

Ligands 


R.m.s. deviations 
Bond lengths (A) 
Bond angles (°) 

Validation 
MolProbity score 
Clashscore 
EMRinger score 


Poor rotamers (%) 
Ramachandran plot 
Favored (%) 
Allowed (%) 
Disallowed (%) 
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*Particles are C3 symmetry expanded (triplicated, adding 120° or 240° tofirst euler angle from unmasked assymetric refinement, then classified with mask around single blade before refinement). 
TEMRinger score calculated for “inner core”, which includes Piezo Repeat Ayanchor, inner helix, outer helix, CTD, and latch domains. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | MA current properties of Piezo1 constructs 
Whole-cell/Poke Cell-attached/Stretch 


Tau Tau Unitar 
Sore Met set Inactivation ‘rtties Inactivation* Con sictanee 
( (ms) (pS) 
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95.5 30.4 
+ + 
PORK 1, 15 36 
(8) (7) (7) 


M2493A, ; ; 
F2494A Nonfunctional (11) Nonfunctional (10) 


*Tau inactivation and percent steady state current (%SS) measured at -60 or -70 mmHg and -60 mmHg, respectively. %4SS was measured as the ratio of\imax to residual current at the end of the 
500 ms pressure stimulus. Values indicate mean +s.e.m. Numbers in parenthesis indicate Ns. 
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Structure and mechanogating 
mechanism of the Piezol channel 


Qiancheng Zhao!*3*, Heng Zhou!**, Shaopeng Chi!***, Yanfeng Wang!***, Jianhua Wang’, Jie Geng!??, Kun Wu!?, 


Wenhao Liu!*3, Tingxin Zhang!*3°, Meng-Qiu Dong’, Jiawei Wang!, Xueming Li!* & Bailong Xiao 


1,2,3 


The mechanosensitive Piezo channels function as key eukaryotic mechanotransducers. However, their structures and 
mechanogating mechanisms remain unknown. Here, we determine the three-bladed, propeller-like cryo-EM structures 
of mouse Piezol and functionally reveal its mechanotransduction components. Despite the lack of sequence repetition, we 
identify 9 repetitive units constituted of 4 transmembrane (TM) helices each, termed THUs, assembling into the highly 
curved blade-like structure. The last TM encloses a hydrophobic pore, followed by three intracellular fenestration sites and 
side portals comprising pore-property-determining residues. The central region forms a 90 A-long intracellular beam- 
like structure, which undergoes a lever-like motion for connecting THUs to the pore via the interfaces of the C-terminal 
domain, anchor-resembling domain and outer helix. Deleting extracellular loops in the distal THUs or mutating single 
residues in the beam impairs the mechanical activation of Piezol. Overall, Piezol possesses an unprecedented 38-TM 
topology and designated mechanotransduction components, enabling a lever-like mechanogating mechanism. 


The evolutionarily conserved Piezo proteins, including Piezol and 
Piezo2, have been established as the long-sought-after mechano- 
sensitive (MS) cation channels in mammals!~*. Piezo channels play 
critical roles in various mechanotransduction processes™®. For instance; 
Piezol expressed in the blood vessels is critical for sensing blood:flow- 
associated shear stress for proper blood vessel development”*, while 
Piezo2 mediates touch®””, proprioception”, airway stretching and lung 
inflation’. Furthermore, mutations in Piezo genes havebeen linked)to 
multiple hereditary human diseases involving mechanotransduction’». 

Piezo proteins encode a distinct class of membraneyproteins with 
numerous transmembrane (TM) helices!!*. The full-length mouse 
Piezol (mPiezol) of 2547 residues, heterologously/expressed in 
HEK293T cells and purified’, has been.shown to médiate mechano- 
sensitive cation currents when reconstituted into lipid bilayers”!”, 
demonstrating its ability to form intrinsically mechanosensitive 
cation channels. In cells, Piezo channels’can fespond to various forms 
of mechanical stimulation, including poking, stretching and shear 
stress®18, 

A medium-resolution/cryo-electron microscopy (cryo-EM) structure 
of mPiezo1 has been previously determined, revealing its three-bladed, 
propeller-shaped trimeric architecture*. Combining structural and 
functional characterizations, we have proposed that the complex 
mPiezol might be divided into the central ion-conducting pore module 
and the peripheral blade-like mechanotransduction modules**. 
However, only 14apparent TMs in each subunit were resolved, and 
an alanine model of 492 residues together with 227 residues of the 
C-terminal extracellular domain (CED) resolved by X-ray crystalliza- 
tion was built®. Thus, we set up to determine high-resolution structures 
of mPiezol and to functionally reveal its key mechanotransduction 
components. 


Structure determination of mPiezol 
On the basis of analyzing a total of 10171 micrographs with ~2.8 million 
particles, we determined a structure of mPiezol to an overall resolution 


of 3.97 A (Extended Data Fig. 1 and 2, Supplementary Data Fig. 1 
and Table 1). Overall, the central region including the intracellular 
beam and the TM region, which contains the 14 TMs resolved in the 
previously determined structure’, has clearly better resolution (3 - 4 A) 
than the distal blades and the central cap (4 - 7 A). We identified 12 
additional TMs residing in the distal blade (Fig. 1b), which became 
better resolved when the peripheral blades were subjected to local 
refinement (Extended Data Fig. 2 and 3a). The connections between 
the N- and C-termini of the CED and the OH and IH were also better 
resolved after local refinement (Extended Data Fig. 2 and 3b), allowing 
assignment of the OH and IH from each subunit. We built and refined a 
structure model for mPiezol, which supports important assignments to 
the major structural domains as shown in Fig. 2, Extended Data Fig. 4 
and Supplementary Data Fig. 1. Consistent with the previous structure’, 
mPiezol possesses a three-bladed, propeller-shaped architecture, 
comprising the central cap, three peripheral blades and three long 
intracellular beams (Fig. 1a). The diameter from the top view and the 
axial height of the structure are 185 A and 140A, respectively (Fig. 1a, 
middle panel). 


The unusually curved peripheral TM blade 

24 peripheral TMs in each subunit are organized into 12 parallel pairs 
(Fig. 2a), extending from the central OH-IH pair to the periphery ina 
highly curved configuration (Fig. 1b and 2a). When viewed perpendic- 
ularly to the plasma membrane (PM) plane, each TM blade twists in a 
clockwise manner to form a half-circled superhelical structure, resem- 
bling the blade of a typical propeller (Fig. 1). The proximal TM25-36 
and peripheral TM 13-24 appear to segregate into two TM segments, 
which form a 100° angle (Fig. 1b, left panel). Strikingly, when viewed 
parallel to the PM plane, the peripheral TM13-24 form a 140° angle 
relative to the proximal TM25-36 (Fig. 1b, middle panel), which might 
reside in the normal PM plane. Such an organization appears to place 
TM25-36 ina normal, while the TM13-24 in a highly curved membrane 
plane. However, it remains possible that the curved organization of the 
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TMs might be due to removal of the purified Piezol proteins from the 
membrane. Characteristically, TM13, 17, 21, 25 and 29 form L-shaped 
helical structures with TM13?%°!, TM17Pre°!, TM21PFe0?, TM 25Pre02 
and TM29?"“2, respectively, which are positioned parallel to the mem- 
brane and collectively form an intracellular helical layer immediately 
underneath the membrane (Fig. 2a and Extended Data Fig. 3a), which 
might help to stabilize the curved TM blade in the membrane. The 
highly curved TM blade and the intracellular helical layer might 
represent unique structural features not only for mechanosensing and 
transduction but also for inducing local membrane curvature. 


The THU repeats and a 38-TM topology model 
The assignment of residues into the peripheral TM25-36 revealed 3 
repetitive folds containing 4-TMs each, which we term transmem- 
brane helical units (THU) (Fig. 2 and Extended Data Fig. 4, 5). Within 
each THU, the first two TMs, closely spaced with a short extracellular 
linker, are folded toward the central end (referring to the OH-IH pair) 
of the TM blade. The second TM folds backward to the distal end and 
connects to the third TM, which connects to the fourth TM through 
an extracellular linker of 30 - 50 residues. Two consecutive THUs are 
connected through a relatively long intracellular loop, which spans all 
8 TMs and consequently arranges the 4 pairs of TMs in series (Fig. 2). 
TM25-28, TM29-32 and TM33-36 form THU7, THU8 and THU9, 
respectively (Fig. 2). The loop that links TM27 and 'TM28 was experi- 
mentally tested to be located extracellularly (Extended Data Fig. 6). 
Based on the folding characteristics of the THUs, topology and 
secondary structure prediction, and cross-linking results (Extended 
Data Fig. 4, 5, 7 and Supplementary Data Fig. 1), the structurally 
revealed TM13-16, 17-20 and 21-24 were assigned to THU4, 5 and 6, 
respectively. These 6 tandem THUs constitute the highly curved TM 
blade (Fig. 2). Many topology prediction programs have predicted 12 
TMs in the unresolved N-terminal region of ~500 residues (Extended 
Data Fig. 5). Each 4-TM of the predicted 12 TMs follows the typical 
folding features of the THU. In line with the prediction, the second 
extracellular loops in each THU have been experimentally verified to be 
extracellularly located’” (Fig. 2b). Furthermore, we identified residues 
from the linkers of TM4-5 (THU1-2), TM8-9 (THU2+3), TM16-17 
(THU4-5) that cross-linked with residues in theintracellular loop of 
TM28-29 (THU7-8) or TM32-33 (THU8-9) (Extended Data Fig. 7 and 
Fig. 2b), indicating the intracellular localization of these loops. Based on 
these lines of evidence, we assign the N-terminal 12 TMs to THU1-3. 
Therefore, the peripheral 36 TMs arefolded into)9 tandem repetitive 
THUs to form the unique TM blade. Together with the OH and IH, 
Piezol might possess an unprecedented 38-TM topology with a total 
of 114 TMs in the trimeric channel complex. 


The intracellular heam 

Three characteristic longdensity’rods ~90 A in length are exposed on 
the intracellular surface of THU7-9 and CTD and are termed the beams 
(Fig. 1, 2). Wewere able to assign H1300- $1362 to the beam, which 
is apparently kinked at'residues A1316/S1317 (Extended Data Fig. 4). 
This assignment isin line with the predicted continuous long helix 
immediately following TM28 (Supplementary Data Fig. 1) and sup- 
ported by the CXMS results (Extended Data Fig. 7). The THU7-8 loop 
is the largest intracellular loop of Piezol, containing ~390 residues. 
According to the structure, this loop starts at the distal end of the beam, 
extends ~90 A into the center of the complex to interact with the CTD, 
and then folds back to the distal end of the beam prior to connecting 
to TM29 (Fig. 2). The organization of this loop might render the beam 
an ideal structure for mechanical transmission from the distal THUs 
to the central ion-conducting pore. 


The beam-CTD-anchor-IH/OH relaying interfaces 

CTD*°!° forms a triangular plane parallel to the plasma membrane, 
positioned immediately above the proximal end of the beam (Fig. 2a 
and 3a). The beam-facing side of the triangular CTD plane is clearly 
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separated into two surfaces with negative and positive electrostatic 
potential (Fig. 3d). The beam crosses through the boundary of the 
two surfaces, forming interactions with both CTD” and CTD™. The 
disease-associated residue R1353 might form a salt bridge with E2518 
(Fig. 3d, e). 

The anchor domain, uniquely positioned between the OH-IH pair 
and the CTD plane, results in a swap of the OH-CED-IH into the neigh- 
boring subunit (Fig. 1 and 3a). Anchor“! forms an inverted v-shaped 
structure that penetrates into the inner leaflet of the membrane, con- 
taining the evolutionarily conserved motif among Piezo homologs; 
P2129F2130(X2)E2133(X6)W21402!, P2129, F2130, and F2133\are 
in close proximity to the intracellular end of the pore-lining IH (Fig. 
3a, b), which may stabilize the integrity of the ion-conducting pore. 
Indeed, although E2133 is not located in the ion-conducting pathway, 
its mutations affect the pore properties”’. Anchor“ lies’parallel to the 
inner portion of the OH, which is kinked at residue 12203, forming 
hydrophobic interactions (Fig. 3a, b). The upper portion of the OH 
above the kink lies parallel to the dH and also forms extensive hydro- 
phobic interactions (Fig. 3a, b). Thus; the OH might help to stabilize 
the IH-encompassing pore, 

The long anchor“, in parallel with the membrane plane, forms a hydro- 
phobic interface with the CTD (Fig, 3a, c). It connects to the OH through 
the lysine-rich anchor-OH-linker(K2174Y PQPKGQKKKK2184), which 
forms a tripartite interaction with the polar residue-rich anchor®?3- 
turn (T2143DTTTLS2148), and the glutamate-rich region of the CTD 
(R2514ETRELALEEE2524) (Fig. 3a, e). Several residues, including T2143, 
KKKK(2182-K2185), R2514, E2522, and E2523, are disease-associated 
residues. Furthermore, we have found that the anchor-OH-linker is 
important not only for mechanogating but also for mediating SERCA2 
interactionand the resulting inhibition of Piezo1”. 


The ion-conducting pathway 

The OH-CED-IH-CTD structure trimerizes to form the well-resolved 
central pore module*”. Subjecting the structure of the pore module 
to the online PPM server’? revealed that the entire IH spanning from 
Y2464 to F2485 defines the transmembrane region of ~29 A thick 
(Fig. 4a, b). The central solvent-accessible pathway can be separated 
into the extracellular vestibule (EV) above the membrane, the mem- 
brane vestibule (MV) within the membrane and the intracellular 
vestibule (IV) immediately below the membrane (Fig. 4a, c). The IH 
lacks negatively charged residues and encloses a hydrophobic trans- 
membrane pore with pore-facing residues shown in Fig. 4a, b, e. V2476 
forms a constriction point in the middle of the MV (Fig. 4a-c). Notably, 
the transmembrane pore is not completely sealed from the membrane 
by the three IHs (Fig. 4d, e). Two neighboring IHs and one OH forma 
hydrophobic groove open to the transmembrane pore (Fig. 4d, e). This 
feature raises an intriguing possibility that membrane lipids may affect 
the ion permeation and gating of Piezol. 

Intriguingly, while the top of the EV is sealed and the bottom end of 
the IV is constricted (Fig. 4a, c), both EV and IV have large fenestration 
sites immediately above and below the membrane, respectively (Fig. 4d). 
The patch of negatively charged residues DEEED(2393-2397), located 
right above the extracellular fenestration sites (Fig. 4d), plays a critical 
role in controlling efficient ion conduction and the selection of cations 
over anions**. These features suggest that cations might enter the 
ion-conducting pathway through the extracellular fenestration sites. 
The intracellular fenestration sites have a size of ~10 x 15 A, through 
which the IV connects to three ~8 A-wide side portals with negative 
electrostatic potentials, comprising E2487 from one subunit and 
E2495 and E2496 from a neighboring subunit (Fig. 4d, f). Mutating 
these residues affects the unitary conductance, Ca** permeability and 
ruthenium red responsiveness of mPiezol*. Given that E2495 and 
E2496 are not located along the central pore axis but rather on the side 
portals (Fig. 4d, f), we propose that the three intracellular fenestration 
sites and the connecting side portals might represent the intracellular 
cation permeation pathways. Nevertheless, it remains to be determined 
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whether the top seal of the EV and the bottom constriction site of the 
IV might be gated for allowing ion conduction. Previous studies have 
indicated that the diameter of the ion-conducting pathway upon 
opening is larger than 8 A**. Thus, the observed constriction sites in 
the transmembrane pore indicate that the structure represents a closed 
conformation (Fig. 4a, c). 


Motion features of Piezol 

Comparing the 9 distinct structures derived from symmetry-free clas- 
sification revealed conformational changes at the peripheral blades, 
the beam and the cap (Extended Data Fig. 8). Intriguingly, as shown in 
Fig. 5a, each subunit within the trimeric complex might be able to move 
independently. The independent motion of the individual subunit 
might be functionally relevant, as a given force in the membrane is 
unlikely to be evenly distributed among the three subunits unless the 
force directly acts on the central cap region. We further compared 
two structures of 4.51 A and 4.40A resolution, resulting from class 3 
and class 6 of the 9 classified structures with C3-symmetry, respec- 
tively (Extended Data Fig. 2). Superimposition of the two maps shows 
that the IHs, anchor and CTD were nearly unchanged (Fig. 5c, d). 
By contrast, the cap of class 6 rotates in a clockwise manner relative 
to that of class 3 (Fig. 5b). The TM blades of class 6 undergo an anti- 
clockwise twist, with a graded decrease in motion from the distal 
THU4 to the proximal THU9 (Fig. 5b). The intracellular helical layer 
exhibits a vertical motion (Fig. 5d), which might flatten the curved 
distal blades and the residing membrane. Notably, the beam displays 
uneven movement with large motion at the distal beam while subtle 
movement at the proximal end (Fig. 5d - f). As a whole, the motion 
feature of the peripheral TMs and the beams is reminiscent of a lever 
apparatus (Fig. 5f). We next carried out biochemical and functional 
studies to test the importance of the distal blade and the beam in the 
mechanical activation of Piezol. 


The extracellular loops in distal THUs are crucial for 
Piezol expression and mechanical activation 

We generated a series of deletion mutants in which.the extracellular 
loops of distal THU1-6 were deleted (replaced witha short GGGG 
linker) one at a time (Fig. 2b). Among the deletion mutants, only 
AL15-16 and AL19-20 had comparable expression‘to that of wild-type 
mPiezol (Extended Data Fig. 9d and Supplementary Data Fig. 2b), 
and were properly targeted to the PM (Extended Data Fig. 9a-c and 
Supplementary Data Fig. 2a). Together, these data suggest that the loop 
regions of TM3-4, TM7-8, TM11-12,and'TM23-24 are critical for the 
proper expression and PM targeting of Piezol. AL15-16 and AL19- 
20, but not other mutants, were functional (Fig. 6a, b, e). However, the 
poking-induced maximal whole-cell currents (Imax) of AL15-16 and 
AL19-20 were only 4.3 + 1.3% and 3.3 + 0.8% of the mPiezol-mediated 
current, respectively (Fig. 6a,/b). Similar results were observed in 
AL15-16- or AL19-20-transfected Piezol knockout HEK293 cells in 
which the endogenous Piezol gene was disrupted” (Extended Data 
Fig. 9e). Furthermore, the stretching-induced Piezol-like currents 
were abolished in cells expressing the two mutants (Fig. 6d, e). Yodal, 
a chemical agonist of Piezol, can evoke Piezol-dependent Ca?* 
response and potentiate Piezol-mediated mechanical currents”®. 
Compared to mPiezol, the two mutants showed comparable Yodal- 
induced fold changes of the poking evoked currents (Fig. 6c) and Ca?* 
responses (Fig. 6f and Extended Data Fig. 9i), suggesting that the two 
mutants retain normal Yodal responsiveness. In line with their dras- 
tically reduced mechanically evoked currents in the absence of Yodal 
(Fig. 6a, b), the poking-induced Imax of the two mutants was also 
smaller than that of mPiezol when Yoda1 was present (Fig. 6a and 
Extended Data Fig. 9g). The inactivation kinetics of the two mutants 
was similar to that of mPiezol (Extended Data Fig. 9f, g), suggesting 
that deleting the two loops does not affect the inactivation process. 
Together, these data demonstrate that the two extracellular loops play 
a critical role in the mechanical activation of Piezol. 
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Residues L1342 and L1345 in the beam are required for 
mechanical activation 

Deleting the residues from 1280 to 1360 that contain the beam structure 
abolished the expression of the resulting mutant protein (Extended 
Data Fig. 9d), in line with the structural importance of the beam. 
Interestingly, the beam domain contains a predicted coiled-coil motif, 
LAQLKRQM (1342-1349), which is located in the proximal end ofthe 
beam near the CTD and appears to be stable (Fig. 5f). The L1342A/ 
L1345A double mutant was properly expressed in the PM(Extended 
Data Fig. 10a, b). However, the mutant exhibited reduced poking- 
induced currents (Fig. 6g, h). Its Imax reached only, ~21% of the 
mPiezol-mediated current (Fig. 6h). L1342A/L1345A also exhibited 
reduced stretching-induced current (~47% ofthe mPiezol current) 
(Fig. 6i), rightward shifted pressure-current relationship (Fig. 6j), 
and enhanced pressure required to activate half of the channel (P59) 
(mPiezol vs L1342A/L1345A: -27.)+ 3.1 vs 246.2 + 6.4 mmHg) 
(Fig. 6k). The single-channel conductance (Extended Data Fig. 10d, e) 
of the mutant was not affectedyFurthermore, neither mutating the 
residue Q1344 (Extended Data Fig. 10f), nor mutating residues in 
close proximity to L1342 and L1345, including T2103 and R2104 in 
the TM36-anchor-linker and L2512 and T2516 in the CTD (Extended 
Data Fig. 10g, h), affectedthe poking-induced currents. Collectively, 
these data suggest that L1342;and L1345 are specifically required for 
the mechanogating of Piezol. 

The AL15-16 and\AL19-20 mutants completely lost their ability 
to generate stretch-induced currents (Fig. 6d, e), but could produce 
residual poking-currents (Fig. 6a, b). The L1342A/L1345A mutant has 
more drastically reduced poking-induced currents than stretching- 
induced currents (Fig. 6h, i). These observations suggest that different 
forms of mechanical stimulation may employ discrete molecular bases 
of Piezol for mechanotransduction. 


Discussion 

Piezo channels serve as a principal type of mechanotransduction 
channels. Here, via determining the mPiezol structures, we have 
revealed its unique topological features, the ion-conducting pathway, 
and the lever-like motion of the blade-beam. Functionally, we have 
identified regions and single residues that are critical for the mechanical 
activation of Piezol. We propose that Piezol might employ its charac- 
teristically curved blades and the long beams with the L1342/L2345 as 
a pivot to form a lever-like apparatus. Such a lever-like mechanotrans- 
duction mechanism might enable Piezo channels to effectively convert 
a large conformational change of the distal blades to a relatively slight 
opening of the central pore, allowing cation-selective permeation. 
Three sets of such lever-like apparatus are further assembled into a 
gigantic propeller-like machinery, which might confer a coordinated 
mechanosensitivity. Thus, different classes of mechanosensitive ion 
channels, such as the bacterial mechanosensitive channels with large 
conductance (MscL), the mechanosensitive K2P channels and the 
NOMPC mechanotransduction channels, employ distinct structural 
and functional mechanisms for mechanotransduction””~”’. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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Figure 1 | Overall structure of mPiezol. a, The indicated view of the 
sharpened map (60 contour level) filtered to a resolution of 3.97 A, with 
each subunit color-coded and the major domains labeled. b, Cartoon 
models with each subunit color-coded. In the middle panel, the front 
subunit is omitted for a better view of the curvature of the TMs. The 
shadow area indicates a planar and a potentially curved membrane plane 
where TMs reside. 
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Figure 2 | Repetitive THUs and a 38-TM topology model. a, A 

cartoon model showing cylindrical helices displays one subunit with 
individual THUs and major structural domains labeled. The functionally 
characterized extracellular loops of TM15-16 (L15-16) and TM19-20 
(L19-20) are shown in red dashed lines, while residues L1342 and L1345 
in the beam are shown by red spheres. b, A 38-TM topology model, color- 
coded to match the cartoon models in a. Some intracellular helices shown 
in a are omitted for better illustration of the THUs and beam features. The 
yellow dots mark the experimentally verified extracellular loops, while the 
blue dots indicate loops containing residues that can be cross-linked to 
residues in the intracellular loop of TM32-33. 
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Figure 3 | Beam-CTD-Anchor-OH/IH interfaces. a, Surface 
representation (transparent) of the segmented map of the indica 
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Figure 4 | The ion-conducting pathway. a, Ribbon diagram of the ion 
conduction pore module. The central solvent-accessible pathway is marked 
with a dotted mesh generated by the program HOLE (pore radius: red < 
1A <green<2A< purple). b, Diagram showing an enlarged illustration 
of the IH-encoded and CTD-encoded portion of the ion conduction 
pathway. The residues in the IH, disease-causing residues (in blue), and 
residues critical for pore properties (in red) are labeled. c, Pore radius 
along the central axis of the ion conduction pathway. The constriction 

size at the EV-MV junction is based on an alanine model of the CED-IH 
linker. d, Pore module showing the surface electrostatic potential. The 
central pathway is marked with a dotted mesh, showing the opening to the 
membrane. The extracellular and intracellular fenestration sites open to 
the EV and the IV are marked by cyan and green dashed liness*respectively. 
The intracellular side portals are marked with the yellow dashed lines. 

e, Diagram showing a cross-section at the arrow indicated plane, showing 
the hydrophobic transmembrane pore and the side openings tothe 
membrane marked by the dashed red ovals. f, Diagram showing a cross- 
section near the E2487 residue, highlighting the three side portals formed 
by E2487, E2495 and E2496. 
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Figure 5 | Motion features. a, Overlay of the class 4 (in gray) and 6 

(in purple) structures without symmetry, showing the opposite twisting 
motion of one blade (marked by the red arrow) compared to the other 
two blades (marked by black arrows). b, d, e The indicated view of the 
superimposed class 3 (in gray) and 6 (color-coded) structures with C3 
symmetry. c, Diagram showing the enlarged top view of the pore by 
omitting the cap from b. f, Diagram showing the uneven motion of the 
beam. The L1342 and L1345 residues are shown in sphere representation. 
The distal THUs and the central CTD-Anchor-OH/IH relaying interfaces 
are included to illustrate the lever-like mechanotransduction apparatus 
constituted by the beam. 
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Figure 6 | Regions and residues critical for the mechanical activation 
of Piezol. a, Representative traces of poking-induced inward currents 
at -60 mV in the whole-cell configuration in the absence or presence of 
301M Yodal. b, Scatter plot of the maximal poking-induced currents 
of the indicated mutants normalized to the mPiezol current)Each bar 


represents mean a 


+ s.e.m. ¢, Yodal-induced fold changes of the poking- 


induced Imax. Each bar represents mean + s.e.m,d, Representative 
stretching-activated currents at -80 mV. e, Scatter plot of the maximal 


stretching-induce 


d currents. Statistical significance was assessed 


using one-way ANOVA with Dunn's comparison to mPiezol. Each bar 


represents mean a 


+sem.” P<0.0001. f£, Yodal dose response curves of 


the indicated constructs assayed by FLIPR. The curves were fitted with 
a Boltzmann equation. Each data/point represents mean + s.e.m., n= 4 


wells. g, Relations 


10 | NATURE | 


hip between poking-induced currents and the applied 
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poking displacement. Each data point represents mean 4 


cs.e.m. 


h, Scatter plot of the maximal poking-induced currents recorded at 


-60 mV. Each bar represents mean + s.e.m. Statistical sig 
assessed using the unpaired, two tailed Student's t-test. 7 


nificance was 
“P< 0.0001. 


i, Scatter plot of the maximal stretching-induced currents. Each bar 
represents mean + s.e.m. Statistical significance was assessed using the 
unpaired, two tailed Student’s t-test. “"P = 0.0045. j, Pressure-current 
relationships of the stretching-induced currents. The curves were fitted 
with a Boltzmann equation. Each data point represents mean + s.e.m. 

k, Scatter plot of the Pso calculated from the fit of the pressure-current 
relationship of individual recordings with a Boltzmann equation. Each bar 
represents mean + s.e.m. Statistical significance was assessed using the 
unpaired, two tailed Student's t-test. “"P = 0.0091. The number of recorded 


cells is shown above the bar. 
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Molecular cloning. All constructs were subcloned by using the One Step Cloning 
Kit (Vazyme Biotech) according to the instruction manual and as described 
previously’, then sequenced to validate the desired mutations. The loop deletion 
mutants include AL3-4 (84-122), AL7-8 (275-317), AL11-12 (492-521), AL15-16 
(657-677), AL19-20 (870-921), and AL23-24 (1060-1150). 

Protein expression and purification. The purification of the mPiezol protein 
was performed essentially as in our previously described protocols except for two 
modifications to the details*. First, the time for purification was shortened to within 
two days. Second, the collection volume of each peak fraction was reduced to 
obtain more homogeneous fractions. The fresh protein, not subjected to a concen- 
tration step, was then directly used for cryo-sample preparation. 

Sample preparation and cryo-electron microscopy data acquisition. Four- 
microliter aliquots of detergent-solubilized mPiezo1 at a concentration of approxi- 
mately 0.18 mg/ml were applied to glow-discharged 300-mesh Quantifoil R2/2 
grids (Quantifoil, Micro Tools GmbH, Germany) coated with a homemade con- 
tinuous thin carbon layer. After a 15 sec waiting time, the grids were blotted for 
3.5 sec and plunged into liquid ethane using an FEI Mark IV Vitrobot operated at 
8°C and 100% humidity. The grids were transferred to a Titan Krios (FEI) electron 
microscope operating at a voltage of 300kV with a K2 Summit direct electron 
detector (Gatan, Inc.) in the super-resolution counting mode. Data acquisition 
was performed using UCSF-Image4* with a nominal magnification of 22,500 
X, which yields a super-resolution pixel size of 0.66 A on image plane, and with 
defocus ranging from -1.5,1m to -3.0,1m. The dose rate on the detector was ~8.2 
counts per pixel per second with a frame exposure time of 0.25 second and a total 
exposure time of 8 seconds. Each micrograph stack contains 32 frames. The total 
dose rate was approximately 50 e-/A? for each micrograph. 

Image processing. A simplified diagram of the procedure for image processing 
is presented in Extended Data Fig. 2. A total of 5840 and 4331 cryo-EM micro- 
graphs were manually collected for the mPiezol proteins. The motion correction 
was performed using MotionCor1*! with 2 x2 binning, resulting in a pixel size 
of 1.32 A. The output stacks from MotionCor1 were further motion corrected 
with MotionCor2*”, and meanwhile, dose weighting was performed, yielding 
motion-corrected integrated images for further processing. The whole image 
defocus parameters were estimated by CTFFIND3**. A total of 1,417,116 and 
1,405,683 particles were respectively autopicked from the 2 batches of the.data- 
sets by RELION 1.4%“, Several rounds of two-dimensional (2D) classification were 
then performed. Those particles in the classes with fuzzy class averages were con- 
sidered as bad particles and excluded from further analysis. Finally, 377,175 and 
203,621 particles from the two batches were selected for further three-dimensional 
(3D) analysis, respectively. A cylinder model generated by,SPIDER* was used as 
the initial model for the first round of 3D refinements Then, each particle was 
recentered using the in-plane translations measured in 3D refinement and re- 
extracted from the motion-corrected integrated micrographs. Gctf** was used to 
refine the local defocus parameters. The well centered particles with more accurate 
defocus parameters were subjected to further 3D refinement, which resulted in two 
electron density maps at 4.25 A and 4.86\A Yesolution, respectively. The particles 
from the two datasets were pooled together toexpand the data volume. A total of 
465,503 particles with clear secondary-structure features in the corresponding 
class averages were selected after further.2D classification, and subjected to 3D 
refinement, resulting in a map at 415 A resolution. To further eliminate hetero- 
geneous particles, we used a random-phase 3D classification method’, and 
the remained 238,529 good/particles were subjected to a final 3D refinement. 
Eventually, the resolution wasimproved to 3.97 A. 

The particlesselected from the random-phase 3D classification were also sub- 
jected to 3D.classification with C3 symmetry using refined orientations based on 
the 3.97 A map, while no image alignment was performed in the 3D classification 
to limittthe uncertainty of the angular search. The particles of the two classes with 
the largest variations were chosen and subjected to one additional round of 3D 
auto-refinement, which resulted in two reconstructions with overall resolutions 
of 4.51 Avand 4.40 A. To examine whether the three subunits within the trimeric 
chanitel might move independently, the 4.15 A reconstruction was subjected to an 
additional round of 3D classification without symmetry. 

To improve the density of the far end of the blade region, another two replicas 
of particles with -120°/120° rotation on the pseudo-C3 axis were added to the 
original particles, and then projections of the cap and the other two blades were 
subtracted from the tripled experimental particle images. The remaining parti- 
cles were processed following a focused classification procedure*’, which resulted 
in a blade map at 4.86 A resolution showing better resolved TMs. To improve 
the density of the linker between the termini of the CED and the OH and IH 
projections of the peripheral regions of the blades were subtracted from the experi- 
mental images, and the remaining particles were processed following a focused 
classification procedure, which resulted in a pore map at 4.25 A resolution. 
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The reported resolutions are based on the gold-standard Fourier shell corre- 
lation 0.143 criterion*’. All density maps were sharpened by applying a negative 
B-factor that was estimated using automated procedures”’. Local resolution 
variations were estimated using Blocres*". 

Model building and structure refinement. The TM regions of mPiezol in the 
sequence were predicted by HMMTOP™. The crystal structure of CED (PDB ID: 
4RAX?) was docked into the cryo-EM map in Chimera’. The remaining part of 
the model was built de novo in COOT™. The cryo-EM map showed cleafiside 
chain features in the C-terminal region, which allowed us to build the atomic 
model including side chains from residues 972 to the C-terminal 2547, with the 
remaining TMs as poly-alanines. The topology of the whole structure was refined 
using MDFF* and phenix.real_space_refine*® with NCS restraints. 

Piezol cross-linking and LC-MS/MS analysis. The purified Piezol proteins 
were cross-linked at room temperature with DSS (disuccinimidyl suberate), BS3 
(bis[sulfosuccinimidyl] suberate), and sulfo-GMBS (N-[g-maleimidobutyryloxy] 
sulfosuccinimide ester), whose spacer arm lengths are 7.3 A, 11.4A and 11.4A, 
respectively. The samples were then digested andisubjected to LC-MS/MS analysis. 
The cross-linked peptides were identified using the pLink’software as previously 
described’”. 

Immunostaining. Live-cell labeling was carried out following the exact procedure 
reported previously’. 

Whole-cell electrophysiology and mechanical stimulation. The protocols for 
HEK293T cell culture, transient transfection and patch-clamp experiments with 
an Axopatch 200B amplifier (Axon Instruments) or HEKA EPC10 were essentially 
similar to those previously described’. For whole-cell patch-clamp recordings, 
the recording electrodes had a resistance of 2-3 MO. when filled with an internal 
solution composed of (in mM) 133 CsCl, 1 CaCh, 1 MgCh, 5 EGTA, 10 HEPES 
(pH 7.3 with CsOH), 4 MgATP and 0.4 NazGTP. The extracellular solution was 
composed of (in mM) 133 NaCl, 3 KCl, 2.5 CaCl, 1 MgCl, 10 HEPES (pH 7.3 with 
NaOH) and 10 glucose. All experiments were carried out at room temperature. The 
currents were\sampled at 20 kHz, filtered at 2kHz using the Clampex 10.4 software 
(AxonInstruments) or Patchmaster software. Leak currents before mechanical 
stimulation were subtracted off-line from the current traces. 

Mechanical stimulation was delivered to the cell during the patch-clamp recording 
at an angle of 80° using a fire-polished glass pipette (tip diameter 3 - 4\1m) as 
previously described!”. The downward movement of the probe toward the cell was 
driven by a Clampex controlled piezo-electric crystal micro-stage (E625 LVPZT 
Controller/Amplifier; Physik Instrument). The probe had a velocity of 1 j1m/ms 
during the downward and upward motion, and the stimulus was maintained for 
150 ms. A series of mechanical steps in 1 jum increments was applied every 20s, and 
the currents were recorded at a holding potential of -70 mV. Yodal was solubilized 
in DMSO asa stock solution of 30 mM and diluted to a final concentration of 30 1M 
using the extracellular solution. The poking-induced currents were recorded within 
10 min using the extracellular solution with or without 30|1M Yodal. 
Cell-attached electrophysiology. Stretching-activated currents were recorded 
in the cell-attached patch-clamp configuration as previously described’. The 
currents were sampled at 20 kHz and filtered at 2 kHz. The pipettes were filled with 
a solution consisting of (in mM) 130 NaCl, 5 KCl, 10 HEPES, 1 CaCl, 1 MgCh, 
and 10 TEA-Cl (pH 7.3, balanced with NaOH). The external solution used to zero 
the membrane potential consisted of (in mM) 140 KCl, 10 HEPES, 1 MgCl, and 
10 glucose (pH 7.3 with KOH). All experiments were performed at room 
temperature. The membrane patches were stimulated with negative pressure 
pulses for 500 ms through the recording electrode using a Patchmaster controlled 
pressure clamp HSPC-1 device (ALA-scientific). Stretching-activated channels 
were recorded at a holding potential of -80 mV with pressure steps from 0 to 
-100mm Hg (-10 mm Hg increments), and 4-11 recording traces were averaged per 
cell for analysis. The current-pressure relationships were fitted with a Boltzmann 
equation of the form I(P) =[1 + exp (-(P — Pso)/s)]"!, where I is the peak of the 
stretching-activated current at a given pressure, P is the applied patch pressure (in 
mm Hg), Pso is the pressure value that evoked a current value of 50% of Imax, and 
s reflects the current sensitivity to pressure. 

Fluorescent imaging plate reader (FLIPR). Human embryonic kidney 293T 
(HEK293T) cells were grown in Dulbecco’s Modified Eagle Medium containing 
4.5 mg/ml glucose, 10% fetal bovine serum, 1% penicillin/streptomycin. Cells were 
seeded in 50 1g/ml poly-D-lysine-coated 96-well plates (3 x 10* cells/well) and 
allowed to grow for approximately 18h, then co-transfected with a total of 250 ng of 
cDNA containing Piezo! or the mutants and the genetically encoded Ca** indicator, 
GCAMP6s, using Lipofectamine 2000 (Invitrogen, Life Technology). Two days 
after transfection, the cells were washed with buffer containing 1xHBSS (1.3mM 
Ca?*) and 10mM HEPES (pH 7.2). The 96-well cell plate with 50 il of buffer in 
each well was then transferred to the FLIPR Tetra (Molecular Device) for recording 
the GCAMP¢6s fluorescent signal at a time interval of 1s using an excitation wave- 
length of 470-490 nm and an emission wavelength of 515-575 nm. The baseline 
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GCAMP6s fluorescent signal without Yoda1 addition was monitored for 15s, and 
then the response to Yodal was recorded for 200s after transferring 50,1 Yodal 
at 2 times of the final concentrations from a separate compound plate into the cell 
plate. The Yodal-induced fluorescent signal change was calculated by subtracting 
the baseline fluorescent signal from the peak fluorescent signal. For each dose point 
of Yodal, the data were averaged from 4 repetitive wells. The representative traces 
of the fluorescence signal change of the GCAMP6s in response to 301M Yodal 
are shown in Extended Data Figure 8i. 

Data Availability. The structural coordinates of mPiezol were deposited in the 
Protein Data Bank under the ID 5Z10. The Cryo-EM map was deposited into the 
Electron Microscopy Data Bank (EMDB) under the accession ID 6865. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Purification and cyro-EM analysis of 
mPiezol. a, A representative trace of gel filtration of the full-length 
mPiezol. UV, ultraviolet. The experiment was independently repeated 
for more than three times with similar results. b, A representative cryo- 
electron micrograph of mPiezol. The experiment was independently 
repeated for more than three times with similar results. c, Power 
spectrum of the micrograph in b, with the 2.74A frequency indicated. 

d, Representative 2D class averages of mPiezol particles. e, Euler angle 
distribution of particles used in the final 3D reconstruction, the height of 


Side View 
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—FSC Corrected 
—FSC Unmasked 
—FSC Masked 


1/10.0 1/6.5 1/5.0 1/4.0 1/3.5 1/3.0 1/2.5 
Resolution (1/A) 


Intracellular View 


the cylinder is proportional to the number of particles for that view. 

f, Gold-standard Fourier shell correlation (FSC) curves of the final density 
map. The FSC curves were calculated with (purple) or without (red) 

the application of a soft mask to the two half-set maps. The final FSC 
curve (blue) was corrected for the soft-mask-induced effect. Reported 
resolutions were based on the FSC = 0.143 criteria. g, The final 3D density 
map of mPiezol shown in the indicated views is coloured according to the 
local resolutions estimated by the software of Blocres. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Flowchart of EM data processing. Details of data processing were described in the Imaging processing part of Methods. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Subtraction of the projection. a, Subtraction connecting to TM29, TM25, TM21yTN 
of the projection of the cap and the other two blades. A distinguishable black dashed box. b, Subtraction of the p 
map of THU4, comprising TM13-16 is shown in the red dashed box. projection. Identifiable linkers betwee: 
Intracellular helical layer, containing several a-helixes respectively CED are shown in the red dashed box. 
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ended Data Figure 4 | View of the indicated structural domains illustrates the quality of the cryo-EM density of mPiezol. The helices are shown 
in cartoon representation with side chains as sticks. The cryo-EM density is shown as gray mesh. 
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9. On the basis the 


resolved 3D structure and the predicted THUs, we propose that mPiezol 
possesses a 38-TM topology comprising 9 tandem THUs and the OH and 


IH. Diagrams were drawn using the TOPO2 program. 


typical features of the structurally revealed THU7 


Extended Data Figure 5 | Membrane topology of mouse Piezol. Based 
on various membrane topology prediction algorithms, the number of 
TMs for mPiezol varies from 30 to 42. The N-terminal region contains 


unanimously predicted THUs (highlighted in the purple boxes) showing 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | The TM27-28 loop containing the $1240 and fixation and permeabilization (lower panels). Scale bars, 101m. GFP, green 
D1260 residues is located at the extracellular side. Immunofluorescént fluorescent protein; IRES, internal ribozyme entry site. The experiments 
staining images of cells transfected with the indicated constructs using were repeated in two coverslips with similar results. 
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- 1862 1 1.5E-05 
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1915 |.) 1894 | is0-33 | THUB-O 35 2.9E-10 
- 1900 1 7.1E-05 
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- 1937 4 4.7E-07 

- 145 TH45  THU1-2 1 3.8E-05 
1929 - 1921 81 1,2E-09 
sPteaz} eee | Meee 89 4.1E415 

- 414  TH8-9  THU2-3 8 1.109 
1937 1879 13 4.0E-07 
- 1921 TH32-33 THUB-9 39 3.8E-10 

- 1931 39 1.6E-06 
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tgeq - 1818 27 2.0E-12 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Chemically crosslinked lysine-lysine and 
lysine-cysteine pairs identified in mPiezol. a and b, Purified mPiezol 
proteins were crosslinked with BS?/DSS (a) or sulfo-GMBS (b), and then 
digested with trypsin. Following LC-MS/MS analysis of the peptides, 
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BS*/DSS (K-K) Site 1 - Site2 #Spec-Total Best E-value 
- 145 | TH45 | THUI-2 1 1.7E-06 
- 775  TH16-17  THU4-5 2 4.2E-07 
ag19 - 1825._TH28-29  THU7-8 10 2.9E-10 
- 1862 7 1.4E-16 
- 1879 TH32-33 THU8-9 3 1.5E-06 
- 1969 10 316-11 
- 1154 TH24-25 THU6-7 1 3.1E-05 
- 1310 19 5.2E-11 
- 1340 TH28-29 THU7-8 9 1.2E-09 
- 1525 32 3.0E-10 
1329 - 1815 6 4.4E-08 
- 1862 16 7.3E-09 
- 1879 TH32-33 THUS8-9 1 8.7E-05 
- 1894 1 5.1E-06 
- 1969 6 1.5E-07 
- 1525 TH28-29 THU7-8 4 9.1E-06 
= 1823 2 4.6E-05 
1340 - 1a62 [18233 THUB-9 6 3.8E-09 
- 2112 25 5.6E-09 
Beam fara | 86-37 6 5.2E-09 
- 186  TH4-5  THUI-2 1 6.0E-06 
- 349  TH8-9  THU2-3 6 1.5E-07 
- 1350 TH28-29 THUT7-8 16 4.6E-06 
- 1815 3 5.6E-06 
- 1823 2 1.5E05 
1346 - 1828 1 7.4E-05 
- 1862 TH32-33 THUB-9 7 116-05 
- 1879 17 8.0E-07 
- 1937 1 5.0E-06 
- 1969 12 3.7E-08 
- 2541 TH38-C CTD 1 2.9E-07 
1350 - 1879 TH32-33 THU8-9 7 6.1E-08 
- 1847 1 4.2E-05 
1355 - 1862 [8233 THUB-9 1 1.7E-05 
- 2541 TH38-C CTD 2 4.0E-05 
- 1350 5 7.4E-06 
gase ~ 1372 TE 22) | EES 8 3.3E-09 
- 1862 TH32-33 THU8-9 3 7.0E-10 
- 2541 TH38-C CTD 1 2.6E-06 
- 414  TH8-9  THU2-3 "1 2.1E-08 
145 - 1921 3 3.806 
~[1ea7 | 233 | THUeS 3 2.3E-05 
- 145 TH4-5 — THUI-2 7 5.3E-08 
we [ate | me maes | _1—_ a 
THU1-2 TH4-5 [saz] Pee | Te 10 5.1E-09 
- 145 TH4-5 — THUI-2 10 1,5E-05 
- 349 7 2.3E-08 
46 [414 Teo: Tes 2 2.5E05 
- 1879 "1 4.9E-09 
- 1921 TH32-33 THU8-9 6 2.0E-08 
- 1937 18 1.0E-09 
- 145  TH4-5 — THUI-2 4 9.0E-06 
THU2-3 TH8-9 349 - 414 TH8-9  THU2-3 3 9.6E-10 
- 1937 TH32-33 THU8-9 4 2.4E-07 
- 145 19 4.6E-13 
Tee | HS | rete 17 1.2E-10 
- 349 4 2.4E-09 
THUS-5 THI6-17 775 "30, TH8-9 © THU23 ; qgene 
- 1862 12 4.8E-07 
= 4937 132-33. THUB-9 3 SE 0G 
1372 - 1879 3 9.6E-06 
THUT-8 TH28-29 1 477_ THO2-33 THUS-9 ; SSEuR 
2112 - 2174 TH36-37 6 3.2E-07 
TH86-37 343-2174 TH36-37 44 136-11 
2374 - 2588 337-38 CED = 4.7E-16 
cep | TH37-38 - 2438 2 4.5E-06 
2388 ~ 2929 t437.38 CED cS alee 
- 2374 43 3.7E-16 
2505 - 2112 TH36-37 2 1.2E-08 
erp: (THs - 1372 TH28-29 THUT7-8 8 2.6E-10 
2641 - 1862 Sno a3 THUB9 5 5.1E-14 
-_ 1879 4 7.6E-08 
Sulfo-GMBS (K-C) Site 1-  Site2 #Spec-Total Best E-value 
THU2-3. TH8-9 349 - 343  THS-9  THU2-3 1 3.9E-06 
THur-g Beam 1329 - 2099 65 5.5E-10 
TH28-29 1525 - 2099 3 3.9E-05 
1823 - 2099 TH36-37 6 5.6E-10 
1862 - 2099 12 5.3E-07 
THUB-9 TH32-33 Jo69 _ 2099 128 3.4E-13 
1969 - 1818 TH32-33 THU8-9 8 1,7E-08 
TH36-37 2112 - 2099 TH36-37 24 1.5E-06 


crosslinked lysine pairs were identified using pLink. c, The diagram shows 
the crosslinked lysine pairs between residues located in the beam and 
other regions. Atom-to-atom distance of the crosslinked residues is shown. 
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Extracellular view 
Extended Data Figure 8 | Conformational heterogeneity of Piezol. 
9 classes of Piezol structures resulting from symmetry-free 3D 
classification. Conformational heterogeneity is shown by comparing 


Side view 


Intracellular view 


different classes with the low-passed 6 A map of the 3.97 A map with C3 


symmetry. Red arrows represent the relative movements of the blades and 
beams. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Characterization of the Piezol deletion 
mutants. a - b, Immunofluorescent staining images of cells transfected 
with the indicated constructs using the anti-FLAG antibody either 

in live-labeling (upper panels) or after fixation and permeabilization 
(lower panels). Scale bars, 10 jum. GFP, green fluorescent protein; IRES, 
internal ribozyme entry site. The experiments were repeated in two 
coverslips with similar results. c, Cell surface biotinylation assay showing 
comparable plasma membrane expression of the indicated constructs. 
The experiment was independently repeated for two times with similar 
results. d, The GST-tagged proteins were pulled-down by glutathione 
beads, followed with western blotting using the anti-GST antibody. 

The experiment was independently repeated for two times with similar 
results. e, Scatter plot of the maximal poking-induced currents of Piezol- 
KO-HEK293 cells transfected with the indicated mutants, which were 
normalized to the mPiezol current. Each bar represents mean + s.e.m., 
and the number of recorded cells are shown above the bar. f, Scatter plot 
of the maximal poking-induced currents of HEK293T cells transfected 


with the indicated constructs in the presence of 301M Yodal. Each bar 
represents mean + s.e.m., and the number of recorded cells are shown 
above the bar. Statistical significance was assessed using one-way ANOVA 
with Dunn’s comparison to mPiezol. P < 0.0001. g and h, Scatter plot 

of the inactivation tau of HEK293T cells transfected with the indicated 
constructs in the absence (g) or presence (h) of 30,1M Yodal. Each 

bar represents the mean + s.e.m., and the number of recorded cells are 
shown above the bar. Statistical significance was assessed using one-way 
ANOVA with Dunn’s comparison to mPiezol. The numbers of recorded. 
cells are shown above the bar. In h, the P value for AL15-16 and AL19-20 
in the absence of Yodal (g) is 0.2267 and 0.4177, and in the presence of 
Yodal (h) is 0.6263 and 0.6934, respectively. i, Representative traces.of 
the fluorescence signal change of the genetically encoded Ca” * indicator, 
GCAMP6s, from HEK293T cells co-transfected with’the indicated 
constructs and GCAMP6s, in response to 30 1M YodalsThe experiment 
was independently repeated for three times with similar results. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Characterizations of the L1342A/L1345A 
mutant. a, Immunofluorescent staining images with the anti-FLAG 
antibody either in live-labeling (upper panels) or after fixation and 
permeabilization (lower panels). The experiment was independently 
repeated for three times with similar results. b, Cell surface biotinylation 
assay showing comparable plasma membrane expression of the indicated 
constructs. The experiment was independently repeated for two times 
with similar results. c, Representative single-channel current traces of 
the indicated constructs recorded at -140 mV. d, Linear regression fit of 
average I-V relationships of single-channel. recordings of the indicated 
constructs. Each data point represents the mea s.e.m. The number of 
recorded cells for mPiezol and £1342A/L1345A is 5 and 7, respectively. 
e, Scatter plot of the unitary conductance calculated from fit of individual 


recordings. Each bar represents the mean + s.e.m., and the number 

of recorded cells are shown above the bar. Statistical significance was 
assessed using the unpaired, two tailed Student's t-test. P= 0.2541. 

f, Scatter plot of the Imax of poking-induced currents. Each bar represents 
the mean +s.e.m., and the number of recorded cells are shown above the 
bar. Statistical significance was assessed using the unpaired, two tailed 
Student's t-test. P= 0.8076. g, Structural representation of the L1342 and 
L1345 residues and those residues in close proximity. h, Scatter plot of the 
Imax of poking-induced currents of cells transfected with the indicated 
mutants. Statistical significance was assessed using One-way ANOVA 
with Dunn’s comparison to mPiezol. The P value for T2103A, R2104A, 
L2512A, T2516A is 0.9976, 0.9281, 0.3804 and 0.9997, respectively. 
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A clumpy and anisotropic galaxy halo at redshift 1 
from gravitational-arc tomography 


Sebastian Lopez!, Nicolas Tejos*, Cédric Ledoux’, L. Felipe Barrientos*, Keren Sharon’, Jane R. Rigby®, Michael D. Gladders”®, 


Matthew B. Bayliss’ & Ismael Pessa* 


Every star-forming galaxy has a halo of metal-enriched gas 
that extends out to at least 100 kiloparsecs'~*, as revealed by 
the absorption lines that this gas imprints on the spectra of 
background quasars’. However, quasars are sparse and typically 
probe only one narrow beam of emission through the intervening 
galaxy. Close quasar pairs’~’ and gravitationally lensed quasars*""! 
have been used to circumvent this inherently one-dimensional 
technique, but these objects are rare and the structure of the 
circumgalactic medium remains poorly constrained. As a result, 
our understanding of the physical processes that drive the 
recycling of baryons across the lifetime of a galaxy is limited!”1%. 
Here we report integral-field (tomographic) spectroscopy of 
an extended background source—a bright, giant gravitational 
arc. We can thus coherently map the spatial and kinematic 
distribution of Mg 11 absorption—a standard tracer of enriched 
gas—in an intervening galaxy system at redshift 0.98 (around 8 
billion years ago). Our gravitational-arc tomography unveils a 
clumpy medium in which the absorption strength decreases with 


Absorber plane — 

(z = 0.98) \ 
Lens plane — 
(z = 0.56) \ 
\ 
\ 


\ 


Observer 


Figure 1 | Illustration of the lens geometry of the arc and the absorber 
in RCSGA 032727—132623. Light from the z= 1.70 background source 
galaxy (‘source plane’) is deflected and magnified (red lines) by an 
intervening galaxy cluster at z= 0.56 (ref. 15; ‘lens plane’) to form the 
bright giant arc that is seen projected (yellow dashed lines) onto the right- 
most panel (‘image plane’). As the light crosses the Z,h; = 0.98 ‘absorber 


increasing distance from the galaxy system, in good agreement 
with results for quasars. Furthermore, we find strong evidence 
that the gas is not distributed isotropically. Interestingly, we detect 
little kinematic variation over a projected area of approximately 
600 square kiloparsecs, with all line-of-sight velocities confined 
to within a few tens of kilometres per second of each other. These 
results suggest that the detected absorption originates from 
entrained recycled material, rather than in a galactic outflow. 

We use the Multi Unit Spectroscopic Explorer (MUSE) mounted on 
the European Southern Observatory Very Large Telescope to observe 
the 38”-long gravitational arc RCSGA 032727—132623 (ref. 15). This 
arc results from a lensed galaxy at redshift 1.70, which is highly mag- 
nified and stretched by a massive galaxy cluster at redshift 0.56 (Fig. 1). 
With a g-band magnitude of 19.15, it is among the brightest known 
arcs'® and has a high surface brightness across a large area on the sky’”. 
Magellan/MagE spectroscopy’® of its brightest knot reveals the presence 
of a strong Mg 11 absorption system at redshift z,,,= 0.98, and we set 
out to map this absorption along the entire arc. 


Projected image 
as seen by observer 


Source plane — 


(= 1.70) | 


| 


plane; some of it is absorbed by Mg 11 in the gas that surrounds an 
absorbing galaxy that lies close to the arc in projection. Three candidates 
for such galaxies are detected at this redshift, marked ‘G1; ‘G2’ and ‘G3’ 
in the image plane. This work deals with G1 and G2 (also indicated in the 
absorber plane), which probe the closest projected distances to the arc. 
Image produced by Carlos Polanco. 
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Figure 2 | Map of Mg 0 absorption strengths at approximately 4-kpc 
resolution. a, Representative sample of MUSE spectra of the Mg 11 
\=2,796 A, \=2,803 A absorption doublets (green histograms) and 
corresponding Gaussian fits and line centroids (red lines and red ticks, 
respectively) in velocity space with respect to zg) = 0.98235. Panels 
without fits correspond to non-detections. The black lines indicate the 
corresponding positions on the arc. b, 0.51’ x 0.27’ inset of the 1’ x 1’ 
MUSE field centred in the northeastern part of the arc. The colour scale 
indicates Mg 11 \= 2,796 A rest-frame absorption strengths obtained from 
the Gaussian fits. A total of 56 positions were selected to have a continuum 
signal-to-noise ratio above 3 at the expected Mg 1 lines (50 shown 
here), of which 18 have significant detections (see Extended Data Fig. 2, 
Extended Data Tables 1 and 2 and Methods). Non-detections are indicated 


In Fig. 2 we show a MUSE map of the zp; = 0.98 Mg 11 absorption 
strength at different positions along RCSGA 032727—132623. In the 
absorber plane, the arc positions span projected physical distances 
(‘impact parameters’; see Methods) of approximately 15-90 kpc to the 
absorbing galaxy system (‘G1’; indicated by the blue circle). G1 is our 
primary absorber candidate of the three [O 1] detections at redshift 
0.98 (G1, G2 and G3; Methods) and deserves special attention. Hubble 
Space Telescope (HST) continuum images resolve this system into three 
irregular galaxies, G1-A, G1-B and G1-C, which all have blue B — I 
colours. From the HST photometry we estimate that these galaxies have 
low luminosities (less than about 5% of L”, the characteristic luminosity 
of galaxies) and consequently low stellar masses compared to quasar 
absorbers’. Such stellar masses suggest total halo masses of around 10'! 
solar masses (M.), which in turn imply virial radii of the dark-matter 
haloes of approximately 90 kpc (Methods). In addition, from the [O 1] 
\=3,726 A, \=3,729 A emission doublets, where ) is the wavelength, 
we estimate the star-formation rates of the G1 galaxies to be less than 
about 0.2M. yr~!. We use the [O 11] velocities to define a ‘systemic’ 
redshift for G1 of zg; = 0.98235. 

Four key features are readily evident from Fig. 2: (a) Mg 1 is detected 
from about 15 kpc out to about 45 kpc to the south of G1, but is not 
detected further than approximately 80 kpc to the west (another arc 
knot in the south, not shown in Fig. 2, also has sensitive non-detections; 
see below); (b) the absorption strength is not uniform, indicating a 
clumpy medium on 4-kpc scales down to our detection limit of approxi- 
mately 0.4 A; (c) the line centroids vary little (within one spectral pixel, 
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by blue downward arrows. The candidate absorber G1 is indicated by the 
blue circle (to the northeast). For reference, we overlay arc and galaxy 
contours (grey lines) at 840 nm from HST data (GO programme 12267). 
Each independent spatial element (spaxel) is 0.8” wide, equivalent to four 
MUSE unbinned spaxels and of similar size to the seeing (indicated by 
the blue circle in the top right). This grid is defined in the image plane; 
the actual spatial resolution varies across the absorber plane from about 
4 kpc at the eastern side of the arc to about 2 kpc at the western side. 
Likewise, the 5” scalebar corresponds to a range of roughly 24-12 kpc in 
the absorber plane, depending on position (see Extended Data Fig. 3 for a 
de-lensed image). c, Entire MUSE field of view indicating the location of 
the Mg 11 map shown in b. 


or about 50km s~') all across the arc; and (d) most of the doublet ratios 
appear to be saturated, indicating possible partial covering of the back- 
ground source (Methods). 

In Fig. 3 we show that the absorption strength decreases with 
impact parameter, in broad agreement with the quasar statistics’, 
but that the scatter is smaller than in the quasar data. The latter is 
probably a consequence of partial covering, which would skew down 
the arc measurements (Methods); however, the heterogeneity of the 
compiled quasar-galaxy sample may also have a role*!’, because the 
intervening galaxies encompass a wide range of masses, luminosities 
and orientations. That is to say, we compare averages over different 
areas ina single galaxy (probed by the arc) with an average over many 
distinct galaxies (probed by quasars). 

From quasar lens statistics*”° we know that transverse structure 
is detected on similar scales as probed by our 4-kpc, seeing-limited 
resolution, and below. This indicates that the metals traced by Mg 1 
are concentrated in small clouds that we do not resolve here, but are 
spatially distributed in such a way as to produce the gradient that we 
observe. Therefore, our data do not probe individual cloud sizes but 
rather their coherence length. Some stringent non-detections (Fig. 3) 
re-enforce the notion of clumpiness on kiloparsec scales. 

The tomographic technique that we use enables us to scan the 
velocity field of the absorbing gas profusely in a single high-redshift 
halo’”. Figure 4 displays absorption velocities and emission velocities 
of G1-A, G1-B and G1-C as a function of impact parameter. The first 
outstanding feature in this figure is that all absorption velocities lie 
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Figure 3 | Mg 11 absorption strength versus impact parameter. Squares 
correspond to detections and arrows to 2c upper limits for the arc. 

Error bars correspond to the +1o uncertainty in the absorption strength 
measurement. All impact parameters are measured to G1 (northeast part 
of the arc), except for the six upper limits marked with dashed lines, which 
correspond to G2 (south). The zero-points are given by the centres of the 
blue circles in Fig. 2 and Extended Data Fig. 2. The green line is the fit to 
a sample of 182 quasar-absorption systems’ and the shaded area indicates 
the full scatter in that sample. Uncertainties in the impact parameters are 
less than about 5%. ‘Mg 11 towards quasars’ and ‘Mg 11 towards arc in the 
legend indicates data obtained using quasars or the arc as background 
sources, respectively. 


redward of zg), at +62km s~1, although none of them substantially 
exceeds any of the velocity dispersions of the galaxies. Second, there 
is little overall variation in absorption velocity along the arc (approxi- 
mately 24km s~'), even less than within the galaxy system itself, but 
this variation extends out to 40 kpc, a distance 10 times larger than the 
projected separations between the G1 galaxies. Along with a clumpy 
medium revealed by the map of absorption strengths, this kinemati- 
cally quiet behaviour places strong constraints on the geometry and 
dynamics of this system. 

Assuming saturation, the absorption strengths are a measure of 
the velocity spread of individual clouds”! (not resolved by our data) 
and possible partial covering (see Methods). Therefore, most of our 
detections would correspond to velocity spreads of less than about 
108km s~‘ along the sightlines, the equivalent of a 1-A absorption 
line. Interestingly, we find lower scatter in the transverse direction. 
Taken together, these findings would indicate gas clouds with internal 
velocity dispersions that dominate over bulk motions. For the impact 
parameters and halo mass probed here, these velocities resemble those 
determined at higher spectral resolution in low-redshift systems”””?, 
which appear well within the escape velocity and virial radius of 
the halo. 

Our observations do not support a spherical geometry**”°. The 
Mg 11 gas does not seem to be distributed isotropically around G1; 
if this were the case, similar absorption would occur at both sides of 
the line connecting G1 and its closest arc position, which we do not 
see. Instead, there are more non-detections on the southern side. G2 
(Methods) is also a good example of this situation: no Mg 11 is detected 
in six positions at roughly 20-30 kpc to sensitive limits, whereas four 
are expected if G2 followed the trend shown in Fig. 3 isotropically. 
Furthermore, assuming the observed Mg 11 to be related to only one 
of the G1 galaxies, then only one of the four galaxies (including G2) 
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Figure 4 | Gas kinematics. Blue symbols correspond to the Mg 11 
\=2,796 A, \=2,803 A absorption-line velocities of the arc and orange 
symbols to the [O 11] \= 3,726 Aand \=3,729A emission-line velocities 
of G1 (shifted in the x axis for clarity). The blue dashed line indicates 

the average absorption velocity. The zero-point velocity corresponds to 
the systemic redshift zg) = 0.98235. Error bars correspond to the +lo 
uncertainty in the velocities. The envelopes around the emission-line 
measurements (orange shading) indicate the full-width at half-maximum 
(FWHM) velocity dispersion derived from the [O 11] fits. Uncertainties in 
the impact parameters are less than about 5%. 


presents detectable absorption, which leads to a rough covering fraction 
of about 25% within 40 kpc. This interpretation assumes that the G1 
galaxies are distinct objects and not part of a large disk of gas and dust 
(Methods). Therefore, in line with quasar-absorber observations”®?’, 
our arc observations strongly suggest that the absorbing gas is aniso- 
tropic, with wide (possibly around 90°) opening angles”®. 

Our data also enable us to compute gas covering fractions in an 
alternative fashion, namely directly from our ‘hits and misses’ statistics 
around G1 only (Methods). Assuming anisotropy, we probe here the 
preferential G1 direction that shows absorption; therefore, our covering 
fraction estimate should lie above that of quasar absorbers, because 
those surveys probe random quasar-galaxy orientations. Interestingly, 
our prediction is fulfilled in comparison with galaxy-selected quasar 
absorbers’, which we regard to be unbiased: the covering fraction 
towards the arc is indeed larger than towards the quasars in that 
sample (Methods). Conversely, a comparison with more heterogeneous 
samples that include Mg 11-selected galaxies? yields smaller covering 
fractions towards the arc than towards the quasars. This suggests 
possible selection biases in the latter samples, because by construction 
they favour galaxy orientations that produce absorption”. 

At low redshift there is observational evidence**”* that the circum- 
galactic medium of star-forming galaxies is driven by the interplay 
between major-axis entraining gas (pristine or recycled) and enriched 
outflows aligned with the minor axis. Although this picture is also 
consistent with most recent simulations and ACDM predictions*”, it 
remains to be confirmed, particularly at high redshift. Here we deal 
with dwarf galaxies at redshift 1, which are still able to eject metals!” 
out to one virial radius, beyond which the metal flux is expected to 
have decreased markedly*. The Mg 11 detections that we report occur 
well within the virial radius and therefore could have originated from 
any of the G1 galaxies (but given the relatively quiet velocity field, most 
probably from only one of them). In addition, the gas is metal-enriched 
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(including in Fe 11; see Methods) and patchy (perhaps revealing a 
multi-phase medium), which is suggestive of recycled gas either out- 
flowing from or bound to one of the individual G1 haloes. The outflow 
scenario requires outflow speeds” j 


in excess of the offsets between 
the velocities of the galaxies and the gas observed here (Fig. 4). This 
suggests that the Mg 11 is more likely to be correlated with entrained 
gas in the extended halo of G1-B (closer in velocity), or even G1-A, in 
which case the absorption velocity offset would resemble the one-sided 
velocity offsets seen at low redshift”””?. 

The gravitational-arc tomography presented here appears to probe 
the gaseous extension of a galaxy halo in formation, at distances greater 
than 20 kpc, which might be a remnant of past gravitational interactions 
that formed tidal debris and gaseous streams infalling back into the 
overall G1 potential well. Unfortunately, the arc-galaxy configuration 
under study does not cover lower impact parameters for testing this 
hypothesis, but future objects may permit more conclusive detections. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 
Observations and data reduction. The data were obtained with the MUSE 
integral-field spectrograph'* mounted on the ESO Very Large Telescope. The 
1’ field of view is sampled with 349 x 352 0.2’-wide spaxels. MUSE uses image 
slicers combined with an array of 24 identical spectrographs that provide nearly 
100,000 spectra simultaneously. Our set-up provided a wavelength range of 4,650- 
9,300 A ata resolving power R= \/AX of 2,000-4,000. Each spectral bin is 1.25-A 
wide. The observations were carried out in ‘service mode’ during dark time, with 
thin cirrus or clear-sky conditions, airmass below 1.8 and seeing better than 0.8”. 
We obtained a total of 21 exposures of 700-s on-target each. The exposures were 
taken within ‘observing blocks’ of four exposures each. We applied a small dithering 
and 90° rotations between exposures to reject cosmic rays and minimize patterns 
of the slicers on the processed combined cube. We reduced all of the observations 
using the MUSE pipeline recipe v1.6.4 and ESO reflex v2.8.5. We analysed the 
quality of the individual exposures by measuring the seeing and transparency in 
the ‘white’ images. Owing to changes in the weather conditions during integrations, 
some of the exposures come from aborted observing blocks (but are otherwise 
700-s long). We discarded five of them for having guiding errors, poor point spread 
function or obvious transparency problems. The remaining 16 exposures were 
combined into one final science datacube. The total on-target time was therefore 
3.1h. The sky subtraction was improved on this cube using the Zurich Atmospheric 
Purge (ZAP) algorithm*". The wavelength solution, corrected for the motion of the 
Earth around the Sun and converted to vacuum, was checked satisfactorily at the 
position of the brightest knot in the arc against our MagE spectrum!*, The spectral 
resolution at the Mg 11 absorption lines is FWHM =2.7 A, corresponding to about 
140km s~! (or R=2,100). 

In this work we adopt a flat ACDM cosmology with 2,=0.7, Qy,=0.3 and 
Ho=70km s-! Mpc}. 
Spaxel combination. Unlike quasars, the source we study is (a) extended and (b) 
inhomogeneous in flux given the resolved background galaxy and the inhomo- 
geneous lensing magnifications (Extended Data Fig. 1). Therefore, the spectrum 
extraction must proceed using an ad hoc flux combination to assure independent 
flux measurements while maximizing the final signal-to-noise ratio per spectral 
pixel. To first approximation we tried polygons of constant signal-to-noise ratio*, 
but decided not to use them because widely different areas complicate the interpre- 
tation of absorption against an extended source. Instead, we perform a ‘minimum 
size binning based on a fixed grid that was defined by the spatial sampling. Because 
the seeing profile is sampled with four 0.2” spaxels (FWHM) we use 4 x 4 binning. 
This means that the centre of each binned spaxel lies at least one seeing FWHM 
from any other. Offsetting the grid by +1 unbinned spaxel shows that the choice 
of zero-point does not affect the results of the analysis. 
Spectral extraction. To extract individual one-dimensional spectra for each 
binned spaxel (or ‘position’) we applied weights wi = f;/vj, where fj and vj are 
respectively the calibrated object flux and variance of spaxel (i, j). This weight 
is a modified version of that used to combine spectra with different signal-to- 
noise ratios optimally*’; it assumes a low detector read-out noise, in which case 
Vj approximates the total number of counts. This gives higher weights to brighter 
spaxels and may introduce a complicated bias towards highly magnified spaxels. 
Because we are interested in a small spectral range we defined a subcube that 
contains wavelengths 5,100-6,000 A. This range includes the Mg 11 doublet, the 
Fe 1 \=2,382 A and Fe 1 \=2,600A transitions, and the Mg1A=2,852 A transi- 
tion at Zab; = 0.98. Because the array of variances is noisy in the spectral direction, 
to avoid introducing noise carried by the spectral weights we choose a weight 
integrated in the spectral direction in a small featureless region blueward of the 
Mg u lines (the red side is compromised by a sky emission-line residual). Also, this 
weight does not penalize the absorption troughs. 
Spaxel selection and Gaussian fits. To search for Mg 11 we first created a signal- 
to-noise ratio map by selecting binned spaxels on top of the arc and with signal- 
to-noise ratio above 3 blueward of the expected Mg 11 absorption. This selected a 
total of 56 positions, corresponding to a total projected area surveyed of around 
600 kpc”. At each selected position a spectrum was extracted and an automatic 
Gaussian fit applied to the spectral region corresponding to zg = 0.98235. The 
Mg 11 \=2,796 A, \=2803 A doublet was fitted with two Gaussians with a tied 
wavelength ratio, free doublet ratio and fixed line width (corresponding to the 
instrument spectral resolution, FWHM =2.7 A). Each fit provides a rest-frame 
absorption strength of the \= 2,796 A transition (or rest-frame equivalent 
width ‘W,’) and a redshift (or radial velocity v), along with their statistical errors 
(Extended Data Tables 1 and 2). Fixing the line width provides more robust fits, 
as expected, avoiding false positives in regions with low signal-to-noise ratio. 
It also assumes that the instrumental profile dominates the line profile. This 
assumption may not hold for all of the positions, in which case we estimate that a 
systematic error of approximately 0.05 A would be introduced in Wo (not included 
in Extended Data Tables 1 and 2). 
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In addition to the fits, synthetic line profiles were created for comparison with 
the data. When a fit failed or the significance was below 3a, a 20 upper limit was 
calculated using ow,(1 + z) = FWHM /(S/N) , where ow, is the expected rest- 
frame Io error in the Wo measurement and (S/N) is the average continuum signal- 
to-noise ratio near the line. The procedure delivers 18 significant Mg 1 detections, 
all to the northeast of the arc. Finally, to create the absorption-strength and velocity 
maps, the fitted Wo and v values (or the Wo upper limits) were recorded in images 
that had the same spatial sampling as the signal-to-noise ratio map. 

We attempted simultaneous fits to the Fe 1 A= 2,382 A and MgiA= 2,852 A 
transitions tied to the Mg u redshifts. (Unfortunately, the Fe 1 \= 2,600 A transi- 
tion is blended with the C m1] A= 1,907 A, \= 1,909 A emission-line doublet from 
the source galaxy*! and therefore could not be fitted.) We detect significant Fe m 
at only three positions along the arc (Extended Data Table 3). These positions also 
show the strongest and most significant Mg 11 absorption. The corresponding 
Fe 11/Mg u strength ratios lie in the rather narrow range of 0.5-0.7 and conform 
to the quasar statistics of very strong (Wy > 1 A) Mg m1 systems*°. Non-detections 
do not constrain these ratios at other positions of the arc owing to either too weak 
Mg 11 or too low signal-to-noise ratio. Although the Fe 1 data are limited, the 
similar ratios tentatively hint at homogeneous enrichment along the arc. One of 
these positions shows a (marginal) Mg 1 detection. 

The absorption signal in the maps, although significant, is expected to be weak 
and directly affected by the inhomogeneous signal-to-noise ratio. To rule out 
possible artefacts due to reduction or analysis effects, we conducted mock tests 
by simulating a flat Wo distribution in a cube with the same signal-to-noise ratio 
per spaxel as the actual data. The outcome of these tests shows that our fitting 
procedure recovers a true signal in nearly 100% of the (binned) spaxels with a 
signal-to-noise ratio above 3, which justifies our signal-to-noise ratio cutoff. 
Galaxies at z= 0.98. We searched systematically for galaxies in the MUSE 
cube near z= 0.98. The search included continuum sources and emission-line 
galaxies. We detected three [O 11] sources, which we refer to as G1, G2 and G3 
(Extended Data Fig. 2). These sources form a triangle with sides of 42”, 47” and 
64”, or d= 231 kpc, 259 kpc and 341 kpc in the absorber plane. G1 is resolved 
into three galaxies in the HST continuum images, which are barely resolved by 
MUSE. We refer to them as G1-A, G1-B and G1-C. From Gaussian fits to the 
[O un] \=3,726 A, \=3,729 A doublet in the MUSE spectra we obtained redshifts, 
line velocity dispersions, [O 11] luminosities and star-formation rates for the five 
galaxies. The deconvolved velocity dispersions are subject to systematics, owing 
to the modest MUSE resolution. Assuming virial equilibrium, the velocities of G1, 
G2 and G3 lead to a virial radius R,;.< d and thus we do not consider them to be 
bound gravitationally, owing to their projected separations. Instead, we deem them 
to be three independent systems that lie in the same large-scale structure at z= 0.98. 

G1-A, G1-B and G1-C represent our best absorbing-galaxy-system candidate, 
owing to their proximity to the place where the arc absorption occurs. The proximity 
of G1-A, G1-B and G1-C may cast doubts on whether they are indeed distinct 
galaxies, as opposed to a single disk in which dust obscuration would mimic the 
presence of different objects. But the fact that they are resolved also in the rest- 
frame I band (F160W) supports the existence of distinct galaxies. 

We obtained the photometry from HST images in the F606W, F814W, F098M, 
F125W and F160W bands. We used SExtractor* in dual mode using the detections 
in the F160W band as a reference to obtain AB magnitudes in a 0.8”-diameter 
aperture. B — I rest-frame colours were computed from F814W and F160W because 
these filters are the closest in effective wavelength. We used a local Scd galaxy 
spectral template*” that well represents the colour of these galaxies to correct for 
any mismatch in the effective passbands. Small extinction corrections** were also 
applied. Using the multi-band photometry and a spectral energy distribution (SED) 
fitting code*®, we estimated luminosities, stellar masses and star-formation rates. 
These quantities are subject to large uncertainties owing to the use of just five 
passbands. We also computed star-formation rates for each galaxy from the [O 11] 
line fluxes, integrated over 16 unbinned spaxels. These line fluxes are subject to 
extinction and therefore must be treated only as lower limits. Using Kennicutt’s pre- 
scription”, the emission-line luminosities translate into star-formation rates that 
are broadly consistent with those obtained from the SED fitting. These values were 
corrected for magnification j1 by using our lens model. From the stellar masses 
we estimate dark-matter halo masses My, using the prediction from abundance 
matching*!. We then determine the corresponding virial radius using the relation 
Ryir=[3My/(200p-41)]", where p, is the critical density of the Universe at z= 0.98. 
The galaxy data are summarized in Extended Data Table 4. 

Lens model. We base our lens model on a previous lensing analysis of this cluster”. 
We improve this previous lens model with new lensing constraints, including three 
new spectroscopic redshifts that we measured from the MUSE data. We obtain a 
spectroscopic redshift for the radial arc S7a/S7b in ref. 42 of Zspec= 2.82624. We 
identify two new sets of lensed galaxies, at Zspec = 2.7 and Zspec = 5.2. Including 
more spectroscopic redshift constraints substantially reduces the lens model 
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uncertainties and improves the accuracy**“?, The lens model is computed using 
the public software Lenstool“*, which uses a Markov chain Monte Carlo (MCMC) 
process to explore the parameter space. The lens model results in a computed 
projected mass density distribution in the lens plane, magnification maps for any 
given redshift, deflection fields, and their uncertainties. The deflection matrices 
are calculated using the lens equation, 8= 0 — (dj,/ds)ax(@), where (3 is the source 
position at Zsources 9 is the observed position, dj, and d, are the distances from the 
lens to the source and from the observer to the source, respectively, and a() 
is the deflection angle at the observed position. We note that any plane behind 
the lens can be considered the source plane, and this equation also applies to the 
absorber plane. 

To assess the completeness of our search for [O 1] in emission, we scanned the 

magnification map near Mg 11 looking for regions with much lower magnification 
than on top of G1 and G2. We found none, indicating that these galaxies are not 
sitting on particularly highly magnified regions; consequently, we are confident 
that our absorber candidates are robust and no other galaxies (of similar brightness 
but non-magnified) were missed from our search. 
Spatial resolution and impact parameters. We use the deflection matrices to 
de-lens the coordinates of our binned spaxels into the absorber plane and to 
calculate impact parameters. Extended Data Fig. 3 shows a de-lensed image of 
the arc projected against the image plane. Owing to the inhomogeneous lensing 
deflection, when the spaxels are traced from the image plane to the absorber plane 
the shape of the binned spaxels changes in the absorber plane, although there is no 
overlap between them. Assuming that the light rays do not intercept each other 
after being absorbed, our signal should probe independent areas of the absorber. 
We discuss the unequal spaxel areas below. 

From Extended Data Fig. 3 it is also evident that although the angular resolution 
is constant across the image plane, the actual spatial resolution—defined in the 
absorber plane—is not. To define an ad hoc ‘spatial resolutiom we take the square 
root of the area of each de-lensed spaxel. We find that this number ranges from 
around 4 kpc at the east side of the arc to around 2 kpc at the western side. 

To calculate impact parameters we multiply the de-lensed angular separations 

between spaxels and G1 by the scale at z= 0.98 given by the adopted cosmology, 
7.97 kpc per arcsecond. From a large set of MCMC realizations, we estimate the 
statistical 1o uncertainty associated with the angular separations to be less than 
about 2%. Including model systematics‘, impact parameters should be precise to 
less than about 5% for the assumed cosmology. 
Partial covering. The background source is likely to be more extended than the 
typical size of the absorbing clouds, leading to possible partial covering®*. To test 
this effect on our signal we performed a second run of automatic Mg 1 fits on 
a 8 x 8 spaxel map. Extended Data Fig. 4 shows the cumulative distributions of 
W, and v for the 4 x 4 and 8 x 8 binnings. The stronger binning indeed skews 
the Wo distribution to lower values. This is probably due to averaging arc light 
without Mg 1 absorption; although, given the arc geometry, at this spaxel size (1.6”) 
we also expect some sky contamination (not so in the 4 x 4 binning). Conversely, 
the velocity distribution remains unaffected. We conclude that (a) the chosen 4 x 4 
binning is our best option above the seeing limitation; and (b) we cannot exclude a 
level of partial covering in our Wo sample, although such an effect is not affecting 
the absorption velocities. 

Particularly relevant to interpreting our results, the physical areas covered by 

the binned spaxels are unequal in the absorber plane (Extended Data Fig. 3). These 
areas are of the order of 10 kpc’, at least 10” times larger than those probed by the 
quasar beams (less than about 1 pc). Clearly, our arc measurements sample an 
average signal at each position. Therefore, measurements at different positions are 
comparable with each other and, to a great extent, also independent of the spaxel 
area. The only effect of having uneven areas in the absorber plane should be on the 
intrinsic scatter of each measurement, with smaller spaxels having more scatter. 
We cannot measure this intrinsic scatter, but consider its effect to be negligible 
given that the goal is to make a comparison with measurements obtained along 
the much narrower quasar beams. 
Gas covering fractions. To calculate gas covering fractions we compute the 
fraction of positions with positive detections above a given Wo cutoff, Weut 
in a given impact parameter (D) range. Non-detections are accounted for by 
considering only (2c) upper limits below Weu. We select W., and ranges of D to 
enable comparisons with two quasar-absorber statistics. 


To compare with the survey presented in ref. 2, we assume an average galaxy 
magnitude (Mg) =—19.0 and use Wa, =0.5 A. We find covering fractions of 100% 
(2/2; in the range 16 kpc < D< 20 kpc), 80% (4/5; 20 kpc < D< 25 kpc) and 38% 
(6/16; 25 kpc < D< 39 kpc). The quasar statistics for low-luminosity galaxies gives” 
60%, 20% and 0%, respectively, for the three ranges of D. These figures suggest that 
the covering fraction of the intervening gas is larger towards this arc than towards 
the quasars in that sample. 

On the other hand, to compare with the survey presented in ref. 3, we use two 
cut-offs: Wey: =0.6 A and Weat= 1.0 A. For Woy, =0.6 A we find covering fractions 
of 67% (6/9; 0 kpc < D< 25 kpc), and 20% (4/20; 25 kpc < D< 50 kpc). The quasar 
statistics for low-luminosity galaxies (0.07 < Lg /L%, < 0.94, where L" is the char- 
acteristic luminosity of galaxies and B denotes the rest-frame B band) gives? 71% 
and 48%, respectively. For Weut=1.0A we find covering fractions of 18% (2/11) 
and 4% (1/26), respectively, for the same ranges of D. The quasar statistics gives 
29% and 24%. Therefore, for both Wo cut-offs, the covering fractions for the arc 
are smaller than those for the quasars in this sample. 

Finally, we note that these comparisons are subject to uncertainties because we 
do not cover exactly the same impact-parameter ranges. 

Code availability. This analysis is based on custom Python routines, some of 
which use the MUSE Python data analysis framework“ and the open-source 
plotting package for Python APLpy*”. We have opted not to make our routines 
available because they are described in detail in the paper. 

Data availability. The observations discussed in this paper were made using 
European Southern Observatory (ESO) Telescopes at the La Silla Paranal 
Observatory under programme ID 098A.0459(A). The corresponding data are 
available on the ESO archive at http://archive.eso.org/cms.html. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Signal-to-noise ratio versus binning. spaxel is indicated in arcseconds; the colour scale is the same for all three 
a, Three-dimensional representation of the signal-to-noise ratio (S/N) panels. Note the expected increase in signal-to-noise ratio with binning 
at the position of Mg 11 absorption in the unbinned data. b-d, Same as a size. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Emission-line galaxies at z= 0.98. a, Gaussian 
fits to the [O 1] \=3,726 A, \= 3,729 A doublets in the MUSE spectra of 
G1, G2 and G3, the three [O 11] sources found by our systematic search. 
The MUSE spatial resolution barely resolves G1 into three [O 11] clumps 
(G1-A, G1-B and G1-C), which cluster around zo; = 0.98235 and 

have a velocity dispersion of 35 km s~!. b, MUSE image of 


RCSGA 032727—132623 centred on [O 11] emission at z= 0.98. The 
magenta squares indicate the binned spaxels used to map the Mg 11 
absorption against the arc. c, HST/WFC3 F814W image zooming into the 
G1 system. The blue squares indicate the MUSE regions used to extract 
the [O 1] spectra. The scale corresponds to the region close to G1 in the 
absorber plane. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Projection of absorber plane against image at z= 0.98. The impact parameter used here is defined as the projected 
plane. In the absorber plane (dashed rectangle), the spaxel configuration physical distance between a given position and G1 on this plane. For 
appears shrunked and the de-lensed spatial elements have different reference, a 5” scale bar is shown in the image plane. Coordinates (a, right 
shapes and areas across the absorber plane. After de-lensing, the scale ascension; 6, declination) are in arcseconds relative to the position of G1 in 
in the absorber plane is given by the adopted cosmology: 5” = 39.85 kpc the image plane. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Mgt! absorption near G1 


Aa Ad* DI Wi vi S/N! 
(") (")__ (kpc) (A) (km s~*) 
—22.0 —11.2 77.5 < 0.76 3.6 
44 -10.4 403 < 0.76 ” 3.6 
3.6 104 405 0.534014 5574138 8.7 
2.8 —10.4 41.3 < 0.59 4.6 
—21.2 -104 765 < 0.60 4.5 
—22.0 —10.4 78.0 < 0.79 ya 3.4 
44 96 383 0524018 15.74263 68 
36 96 38.5 < 0.26 10.6 
28 96 39.2 < 0.82 a3 
21.2 -96 77.2 < 0.33 8.1 
22.0  -96 78.4 < 0.69 3.9 
44 -88 36.2 < 0.49 ie 5.5 
36 -88 36.2 0.344012 5034158 87 
“18, =e 97 < 0.29 9.2 
22.0 -88 79.5 < 0.28 9.8 
228 -88 811 < 0.88 ” 3.1 
36 80 338 0.7340.24 6044250 5.1 
28 -80 343 < 0.50 5.4 
-212  -80 77.8 < 0.48 5.6 
—22.0 -8.0 79.9 < 0.32 8.5 
228 -80 81.8 < 0.38 71 
36 -7.2 312 < 0.79 3.5 
28 -7.2 315 < 0.24 11.3 
20. =72 326 < 0.40 6.8 
—22.0 ={,2 80.1 < 0.65 4.2 
=228 <72 824 < 0.45 - 6.1 
28 -64 286 0484017 3424235 98 
20 -6.4 29.5 < 0.23 124 
12 -64 307 < 0.56 4.8 
228 -64 828 < 0.90 3.0 
2.0 —5.6 26.3 0.47 + 0.14 93.4 + 25.9 7.4 
12 -5.6 274 0474010 51.7+180 106 
04 56 28.9 < 0.56 4.9 
12 -48 23.8 < 0.54 5.1 
04 -48 25.2 0534012 6354123 7.2 
—0.4 —4.8 27.1 1.24+0.43 115.4+ 29.0 3.2 

04 -4.0 214 < 0.85 3.2 
—0.4 —4.0 23.2 < 0.59 ; 4.6 
12 -4.0 25.4 067+0.26 83.74+161 3.2 
—1.2 =3.2 21.3 0.49+0.11 75.349.9 7.9 
-2.0 -3.2 238 0.994015 90.7497 83 
-12 -24 171 1084019 8754126 7.8 
-20 -24 197 0924011 516473 110 
-28 -24 224 0.80+0.24 3144190 52 
—3.6 —1.6 21.7 1.42 + 0.20 36.4 + 11.3 5.0 
44 -16 24.7 0.944014 561492 9.0 
=5.2 —1.6 27.3 < 0.61 4.5 
92 -16 40.6 < 0.67 4.1 
—5,2 —0.8 24.5 < 0.63 wd 4.3 
6.0 08 276 0.97+0.26 67.2+175 34 


*Arc-position angular separation to G1 in the image plane. 

qProjected physical separation to G1 in the absorber plane. 

+Mg | \=2,796A absorption strength (with lo error) or 20 upper limit. 
§Velocity relative to z@1 =0.98235. 


||Signal-to-noise ratio blueward of Mg II. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Upper limits on Mg II absorption near G2 


Ao* Aéd* OD W., vi S/N 
(") (kpc) (A) (kms) 

—4.2 -16 220 <081 3.4 
5.0 -16 25.2 <0.70 3.9 
5.8 -16 289 <0.32 8.6 
6.6 -16 325 <041 6.7 
5.8 08 27.1 <0.79 3.4 
6.6 -—0.8 30.9 <0.60 4.5 


*Arc-position angular separation to G2 in the image plane. 
}Projected physical separation to G2 in the absorber plane. 


+Mg | \=2,796A absorption strength 20 upper limit. 


§Velocity relative to zg; = 0.98235. 


||Signal-to-noise ratio blueward of Mg II. 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Absorption by Fe I! and Mg! near G1 
Aa Ad OD Wee a we 
“) ©) __ (kpc) (A) (A) (A) 


—2.0 -3.2 238 0.99+0.15 0.72+0.22 < 0.35 
—1.2 -24 17.1 1.08+0.19 0.59+0.21 0.44+0.15 
—-44 -1.6 24.7 0.94+0.14 0.62+0.19 < 0.31 
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Extended Data Table 4 | Galaxy properties 


ID RA DEC Z V AVeEwHM Mes14w B-| 
(deg) (deg) (kms-2) (kms?) (AB) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 7) (8) 
G1—-A__51.867229 —13.434300 0.98236 +1.8 + 7.0 138.0+10.4 24.30+0.03 0.68 + 0.03 
G1-—B_ 51.867420 —-—13.434390 0.98267 +48.8 + 12.0 97.9+184 2464+0.04 0.53+0.04 
G1-C 51.867229 —-—13.434060 0.98212 —35.2+12.5 92.5+17.9 2485+0.05 0.72+0.05 
G2 51.865139 —13.447130 0.98216 —29.2+1.7 81.0+2.8 24.27+0.03 0.06 + 0.03 
G3 51.855511 —13.431970 0.98162 —109.8+12.2 8694174 23.99+0.02 0.30+0.02 
ID Mp L/L* log M,/Me fou SFR LL Rr 
(erg s-+ cm (Me yr~*) (kpc) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
G1-A —18.37 0.05 9.5 8.7-10-% 0.23 2.6 92 
G1-B —17.92 0.03 9.1 4.0-10-38 0.11 2.7 79 
G1-C —17.81 0.03 9.1 3.0.10-" 0.09 2.5 19 
G2 —18.86 0.08 9.0 24 10-* 0.85 2.0 13 
G3 —19.08 0.10 9.4 69-10" 0.28 1.7 85 


Top row: columns (1)-(3) galaxy identification (ID) and coordinates (RA, right ascension; DEC, declination); (4) redshift (z); (5) velocity relative to zq1 = 0.98235 (v); (6) deconvolved [0 II] line width 
(Avewum); (7) apparent magnitude (mrei4w); (8) rest-frame colour (B — /). Bottom row: column (2) absolute magnitude (Mg); (3) rest-frame B-band luminosity in terms of L* at z=0.98 (L/L*; ref. 48); 
(4) stellar mass (log(M:+/M..); from SED fitting); (5) [0 11] emission line flux (fo1)); (6) star-formation rate (SFR; from emission line flux); (7) magnification (j; subject to approximately 5% uncertainty); 
(8) virial radius (Ryir). Magnification was used to correct quantities in columns (2)-(6) in the bottom row. 
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Multi-terminal memtransistors from 
polycrystalline monolayer molybdenum disulfide 


Vinod K. Sangwan!*, Hong-Sub Lee!*, Hadallia Bergeron, Itamar Balla, Megan E. Beck!, Kan-Sheng Chen! & 


Mark C. Hersam! 


Memristors are two-terminal passive circuit elements that have 
been developed for use in non-volatile resistive random-access 
memory and may also be useful in neuromorphic computing). 
Memristors have higher endurance and faster read/write times than 
flash memory*”* and can provide multi-bit data storage. However, 
although two-terminal memristors have demonstrated capacity for 
basic neural functions, synapses in the human brain outnumber 
neurons by more than a thousandfold, which implies that multi- 
terminal memristors are needed to perform complex functions such 
as heterosynaptic plasticity*® '%. Previous attempts to move beyond 
two-terminal memristors, such as the three-terminal Widrow-Hoff 
memristor'‘ and field-effect transistors with nanoionic gates!® 
or floating gates!°, did not achieve memristive switching in the 
transistor'’. Here we report the experimental realization of a multi- 
terminal hybrid memristor and transistor (that is, a memtransistor) 
using polycrystalline monolayer molybdenum disulfide (MoS) 
in a scalable fabrication process. The two-dimensional MoS, 
memtransistors show gate tunability in individual resistance states 
by four orders of magnitude, as well as large switching ratios, high 
cycling endurance and long-term retention of states. In addition to 
conventional neural learning behaviour of long-term potentiation/ 
depression, six-terminal MoS, memtransistors have gate-tunable 
heterosynaptic functionality, which is not achievable using two- 
terminal memristors. For example, the conductance between a pair 
of floating electrodes (pre- and post-synaptic neurons) is varied 
by a factor of about ten by applying voltage pulses to modulatory 
terminals. In situ scanning probe microscopy, cryogenic charge 
transport measurements and device modelling reveal that the 
bias-induced motion of MoS, defects drives resistive switching by 
dynamically varying Schottky barrier heights. Overall, the seamless 
integration of a memristor and transistor into one multi-terminal 
device could enable complex neuromorphic learning and the study 
of the physics of defect kinetics in two-dimensional materials!*-7*. 

Uniform polycrystalline monolayer MoS, films with an average grain 
size of 3-5 1m were grown by chemical vapour deposition (CVD) on 
SiO./Si substrates (Methods) and characterized using X-ray photo- 
electron, photoluminescence and Raman spectroscopies (Fig. la—c 
and Extended Data Fig. 1). MoS; memtransistors were fabricated in a 
field-effect geometry with channel lengths (L) and widths ( W) varying 
from 541m to 150\1m (Fig. 1d—-f). Because clean interfaces between 
MoS, channels and metal electrodes were found to be critical, we 
developed an unconventional photolithography process based on a 
polymethylglutarimide (PMGI) and photoresist bilayer (Methods and 
Extended Data Fig. 2). 

At large drain bias Vp in the sub-threshold regime (with gate bias, 
Vg, smaller than the threshold voltage, Vi,), a typical memtransis- 
tor is in a high-resistance state (HRS) for the Vp sweep from 0 V to 
80 V (sweep 1) and gradually changes to a low-resistance state (LRS) 


(Fig. 2a). The device maintains the LRS during the sweep from 80 V to 
0 V (sweep 2), is reset to the HRS during the sweep from 0 V to —80 V 
(sweep 3), and maintains the HRS from —80 V to 0 V (sweep 4). Thus, 
these devices act as LRS-HRS memtransistors. Figure 2b shows that 
when Vg is varied from 50 V to —50 V, both the LRS and HRS resist- 
ances change by a factor of about 10* and the switching ratio (I,rs/Turs 
at Vp=0.5 V) is reduced from 300 to 8 (Fig. 2e inset). Owing to the 
n-type MoS, channel, the forward-biased (Vp > 0 V) device is com- 
pletely off at Vz = —50 V (Fig. 2c), and the reverse-biased (Vp <0 V) 
device is insulating for a range of Vp values, depending on the applied 
Vg (Fig. 2b and Extended Data Fig. 3c). The gate leakage current (Ic) 
remains below 200 pA during high- Vp and - Vg sweeps (Extended Data 
Fig. 3a). 

Unlike filament-based resistive switching, MoS, memtransistors do 
not require an electroforming process to train the device, although 
the switching ratio increases with increasing range of the Vp sweep 
(Extended Data Fig. 3b). The largest switching ratio, higher than 100, 
was obtained from devices with W= 100-150 ,.m and L=5-15 um. 
These devices showed bipolar resistive switching, where reversing 
the bias polarity is essential to restoring the initial resistance states 
(Extended Data Fig. 3d, e). The hysteresis in the Ip—Vp curves of these 
MoS, memtransistors is fundamentally different from the commonly 
reported hysteresis in the transfer characteristics (Ip-Vg curves) of 
field-effect transistors (FETs), which are typically due to oxide-related 
traps’ Instead, the Ip-Vc curves of MoS; memtransistors in the LRS 
and the HRS show large shifts (about 10 V) in threshold voltage, and 
intersect at Vg = Veross (Fig. 2c). Compared to the LRS, the HRS shows 
up to 100 times higher resistance for Vg < Veross and 2 times higher 
field-effect mobility (j) at Vg > Veross. Therefore, the forward-bias 
switching loop changes from anticlockwise (LRS to HRS) for Vg < Veross 
to clockwise (HRS to LRS) for Vg > Veross (Fig. 2b and Extended Data 
Fig. 3f). 

Figure 2d shows the endurance characteristics of a MoS; memtran- 
sistor that was switched 475 times between the LRS and the HRS using 
full-sweep cycles. Within a subset of these cycles, Ip saturates at an 
upper value via stretched exponentials (Extended Data Figs 3g-k, 4a). 
Between neighbouring subsets, Ip jumps randomly to a value about 
10 times smaller, followed by the same inverse exponential growth, 
which suggests an oxide-related trap-release process activated by large 
fields near the source electrode in the forward bias”*. This behaviour 
is reduced under reverse bias (Extended Data Fig. 4b), possibly owing 
to smaller band-bending near the drain electrode. Because the HRS 
and the LRS show similar transitory decays, the switching ratio (about 
100) remains relatively constant (Fig. 2d). Individual resistance states 
measured within periods of up to 24h show a projected retention of 
distinct states for timescales of the order of years (Fig. 2e and Extended 
Data Fig. 4e). A statistical study of 62 devices fabricated with identical 
geometry on a single chip showed a logarithmic normal distribution 
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Figure 1 | Architecture of the MoS, memtransistor. a, Optical 
micrograph of CVD-grown polycrystalline monolayer MoS». The darker 
regions indicate sparse growth of bilayer MoS). b, Spatial mapping of 
photoluminescence intensity (wavelength, 670 nm) for the area shown in 
a. The darkest regions correspond to bilayer MoS), while the red features 
correspond to grain boundaries within monolayer MoS). c, Lateral force 
microscopy retrace image of monolayer MoS), showing grain boundaries 
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Figure 2 | Electrical characteristics of MoS, memtransistors. a, Ip-Vp 
curve (open circles) of a MoS, memtransistor (L = 51m, W= 100j1m) 

at gate bias Vg = 10 V. The direction of the drain bias (Vp) sweep 1 — 4 

is indicated by coloured arrows. The sweep rate is 10 V s- ‘throughout. 
The solid green line represents simulated data from a memtransistor 
model (see Methods and Extended Data Fig. 7). b, Ip—Vp curves for ten 
consecutive sweeps at each gate bias Vg for the same device. The switching 
directions are shown by the curved arrows. Vg was decreased for each 
consecutive sweep cycle. c, Transfer characteristics of a memtransistor 

at Vp = 0.1 V, showing a shift in threshold voltage and field-effect 
mobility from Vi, =20 V andj. 0.6 cm? V's! in the HRS to Vin =10 V 
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Polycrystalline CVD-grown MoS, 


(see Extended Data Fig. le for topography image). The colour bar shows 
the photodiode readout corresponding to the cantilever tilt. d, Optical 
micrograph of an array of MoS; monolayer strips with varying width, W, 
etched by reactive ion etching before metallization. e, Optical micrograph 
of fabricated MoS; memtransistors with varying channel length, L. 

f, Schematic of a MoS, memtransistor device built on 300-nm-thick 
thermal SiO on doped Si (gate). 
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and. 0.3 cm? V-!s~! in LRS. The curves intersect at Vg = Veross © 30 V. 
d, Endurance of the current (top) and I,ps/Iyrs (bottom) at Vp = 0.5 V 

in the HRS (sweep 1) and the LRS (sweep 2) for 475 consecutive sweep 
cycles of a memristor at Vg = 40 V (see Extended Data Fig. 3d-k for all 
Ip-Vp curves). e, Retention of the HRS and LRS currents at Vp = 100 mV 
and Vg=0 V ina 24-h period. The inset shows the gate tunability of 
Irs/Inrs. f, Histogram showing the largest I,rs/Iyrs ratios of 62 distinct 
memtransistors (L =5 1m, W= 100 1m). The distribution is fitted with a 
logarithmic normal curve with mean and variance (in log(I,rs/Inprs)) of 
1.96 and 0.54, respectively. 
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Figure 3 | In situ measurements and switching mechanism. a, EFM phase 
image of a MoS; memtransistor at Vp =5 V, Vs =0 V and Viip =0 V (Vip, 
voltage of the EFM tip) in the forward-biased HRS. D, drain; S, source. 

b, Line profiles of EFM phase along the red dashed line in a for EFM images 
taken in the forward-biased HRS, forward-biased LRS, reverse-biased HRS 
and reverse-biased LRS, respectively, as shown schematically on the right 
(see Extended Data Fig. 5c-f for EFM images). The dashed-line ovals show 
band bending near the source electrode in forward-biased HRS and LRS, 
and near the drain in the reverse-biased LRS and HRS. The dip that appears 
near the drain in the top panel is a topography artefact. c, Dependence of 
the effective Schottky barrier height (#,) on Vg, extracted from variable- 
temperature conductivity measurements in the HRS (top) and the LRS 
(bottom). For Vg = Veg, &p deviates from the linear dependence on Vg of 


of switching ratios (Fig. 2f). Device-to-device variability is attributed 
to spatial inhomogeneity in the CVD-grown MoS, film. 

Owing to its two-dimensional (2D) nature, the MoS, channel allows 
the switching mechanism to be probed via in situ electrostatic force 
microscopy (EFM), as shown in Fig. 3a and b. The drain contact and 
conductive cantilever tip were biased independently (Extended Data 
Fig. 5), while the phase shift of the cantilever was recorded as the tip 
traced the topography profile of the MoS, channel and electrodes 50nm 
above the surface. Because the phase shift is proportional to the square 
of the potential difference between the tip and the surface, the phase 
image provides a map of the local potential”°. Line profiles reveal a 
sharper potential drop (larger field) at the source in the forward-biased 
HRS compared to the forward-biased LRS, suggesting a larger contact 
resistance in the HRS than in the LRS (Fig. 3b). The reverse-biased HRS 
also shows a larger field at the drain compared to the reverse-biased 
LRS, although this difference is smaller, which is consistent with the 
smaller switching ratio at reverse bias. Multiple line profiles confirm 
that the differences between the HRS and LRS electric fields are con- 
sistent along the entire channel width, despite grain-boundary-induced 
EFM phase variations far from the contacts (Extended Data Fig. 5g—o). 
Because a reverse-biased Schottky diode at the source (drain) domi- 
nates Ip at Vp > 0 V (Vp <0 V), EFM measurements provide direct 
evidence that the switching from the HRS to the LRS (from the LRS 
to the HRS) in memtransistors is caused by the dynamic tuning of 
Schottky barriers. Using charge-transport measurements with variable 
temperature (T) and assuming a 2D thermionic emission model, the 
effective barrier heights (®,) in different states are extracted from the 
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the thermionic emission model. The inset shows the flat-band condition at 
Vo = Veg =2 V, &) = 125 meV in the HRS and Vzg= —8 V, 2, = 80 meV in 
the LRS (see Methods and Extended Data Fig. 6). d, Ip-Vp curve of an 
LRS-LRS MoS, memtransistor with an approximately 1.5-nm-thick 
photoresist layer under the metal contact at different Vc values. The 
direction of the Vp sweep 1 — 4 is indicated by arrows. Vg was decreased 
between Vp sweep cycles. e, Schematic showing the energy band diagram of 
an LRS-LRS memtransistor at the four switching stages shown in the centre. 
Ep and Ef, are non-equilibrium quasi-Fermi levels for holes and electrons, 
respectively (see Methods and Extended Data Fig. 8 for details). CB and VB 
stand for conduction band and valence band, respectively. Purple arrows 
show defect migration. See Methods section “The switching mechanisny for 
detailed description of stages i-iv. 


slope of In(Ip/T*”) versus 1/T at different Vg values (Extended Data 
Fig. 6). Thermionic emission dominates at Vg < Vxp (flat-band voltage), 
producing ®, values that vary linearly with Vg. Thermally assisted 
tunnelling through a deformed Schottky barrier begins to contribute 
to Ip at Vg > Ves, resulting in deviation from the linear trend (Fig. 3c). 
Thus, the Schottky barrier height (©, = ®,) is extracted from the 
relationship Vg = Vpp. Vep decreases from 2 V (HRS) to —8 V (LRS), 
which is consistent with a V,;, shift of 15 V for the same device 
(Extended Data Fig. 6). In addition, ,, decreases from 125meV (HRS) 
to 80 meV (LRS), confirming the EFM observations. 

Charge transport in MoS; LRS-HRS memtransistors can be 
described by Schottky barrier transistors (equations (1) and (2), where 
®, is a function of an internal state variable (w) defined as the width of 
the region with excess dopants (Am) (Extended Data Fig. 7a)'!”°. 
Tuning the Schottky barrier through increased doping near contacts 
(®,~~/wAn) is a standard practice in conventional FETs”®?’. 
Similarly, we propose that defects in MoS, act as dopants and their local 
migration under an applied bias is facilitated by grain boundaries, as 
previously observed using transmission electron microscopy and 
explained by ab initio calculations'*!*”'. Thus, we develop a memtran- 
sistor model in which , changes by image charge lowering and 
tunnelling at high biases (see Methods), resulting in the following 


coupled equations: 
Ve— Vi 
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where A, D, Eand dy are fitting parameters, and e, n, c, and kg are the 
charge of the electron, the doping level, the dielectric constant of mono- 
layer MoS, and the Boltzmann constant, respectively. Equation (3) 
describes the nonlinear kinetics of the dopants near the contacts by 
using a window function, where the degree of nonlinearity is defined by 
a positive integer p (p =4 in Fig. 2a; see Methods)”*. This model agrees 
well with the experimental data (Fig. 2a and Extended Data Fig. 7) 
and helps establish that the dependence of w on Vg (through Ip) is the 
most important feature of the MoS; memtransistor, distinguishing it 
from a two-terminal memristor’”. To further illustrate this non-trivial 
switching mode, we fabricated MoS, devices without the PMGI-based 
process and used a residual photoresist layer about 1.5nm thick as a 
tunnelling barrier between MoS, and the metal contacts (Fig. 3d, e 
and Extended Data Fig. 8). The tunnelling barrier minimizes pinning 
of the Fermi level and causes the resistance states to change abruptly 
upon crossing the 0 V level, resulting in LRS-LRS memtransistors. 
Overall, the switching mechanism of both LRS-HRS and LRS-LRS 
memtransistors can be described by two memristors at the contacts 
connected by a FET (see Methods section “The switching mechanism’ 
and Extended Data Fig. 8e). 

While grain boundaries in polycrystalline MoS; memtransistors ena- 
ble large switching ratios and prevent electrical breakdown by lowering 
Schottky barriers through dynamic defect migration, control devices 
without grain boundaries on single grains of CVD-grown MoS, show 
a qualitatively different, reversible breakdown phenomenon (Fig. 4a). 
This breakdown is marked by a sharp drop in the conductance at a 
voltage V}, during sweep 1, with a subsequent increase to the origi- 
nal conductance value during sweep 2. This abrupt change in charge 
transport is accompanied by the emergence of dendritic features (about 
300-500 nm in length) close to the source electrode (upper inset in 
Fig. 4a and Extended Data Fig. 9a, b). Control devices reveal a linear 
correlation of the breakdown current (J,,) with the width of the source 
electrode (W,) and no correlation with L (lower inset in Fig. 4a and 
Extended Data Fig. 9f-j). Because Ip is normally proportional to W/L, 
the observed deviation from this relationship at breakdown suggests 
that the reverse-biased Schottky diode at the source electrode creates 
a bottleneck for electron injection at the channel”’, ultimately causing 
electromigration at the source contact’. This reversible breakdown in 
CVD-grown MoS, differs from the irreversible breakdown induced in 
exfoliated MoS, by Joule heating”’. In the high-bias limit (+120 V), 
polycrystalline MoS; memtransistors also degrade irreversibly in a 
manner that shows light emission in each subsequent sweep (Extended 
Data Fig. 9c-e). 

The 2D planar geometry of the MoS, memtransistor allows the reali- 
zation of multi-terminal neural circuits that mimic multiple synaptic 
connections in neurons. For example, in a six-terminal memtransistor, 
the conductance between any two of the four inner electrodes can be 
modulated by high-bias pulses applied to the two outer electrodes 
while the inner electrodes are disconnected (Fig. 4b and Extended 
Data Fig. 10). To achieve heterosynaptic plasticity, the conductance 
between pre-synaptic and post-synaptic neurons should be controlled 
by additional modulatory terminals*°. While this type of modulation 
has been demonstrated previously in Ag-based cationic memristors, 
this design is limited to only three terminals, owing to the require- 
ment of filament formation across the channel®””, In contrast, the MoS, 
memtransistor can have a larger number of terminals and allows facile 
tuning through the modulation of the local Schottky barrier at each 
terminal (see Methods section “The switching mechanism’). Multi- 
terminal memtransistors also allow further tuning of heterosynaptic 
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Figure 4 | Control devices and neural functions of memtransistors. 

a, Ip—Vp curve (at Vg = 60 V) of a control device on an individual 
monolayer MoS; domain without grain boundaries, showing breakdown. 
The breakdown voltage V;,, and breakdown current I, are defined by the 
point preceding the sharp downward transition in sweep 1. The upper 
inset shows an atomic force microscopy phase image of a device with 
degraded material (arrow) near the source electrode. The lower inset 
shows the linear relation between I, and the width of the source contact, 
W,, for nine devices with different flake shapes (see Extended Data 

Fig. 9). b, In4-V24 curve between terminals 2 and 4 of a six-terminal MoS 
memtransistor (left inset) at constant Vg = 20 V, at the following three 
stages: (1) before any pulse (black); (2) after applying four pulses of —80 V 
between terminals 5 and 6 while terminals 1-4 were disconnected 
(green); and (3) after applying three pulses of —80 V between terminals 

6 (drain) and 5 (ground) while terminals 1-4 were disconnected (red). The 
white dashed lines in the left inset show the edges of the patterned MoS). 
The right inset shows heterosynaptic plasticity, observed by reversibly 
changing the conductance (G=[j/ Vij) between the six combinations of 
four terminals (ij = 12, 13, 14, 23, 24 and 34) by a factor of about 10 (see 
Extended Data Fig. 10). c, Post-synaptic current versus pulse number, 
showing long-term potentiation and depression with 30-V and —30-V 
pulses. The solid lines are biexponential fits. d, Measured change in 
synaptic weight (normalized to maximum weight) as a function of the time 
interval (A?) between paired pulses of 40 V and —40 V. The solid lines 

are exponential fits with time constants of 1.6 ms (red) and 5.5 ms (black) 
for positive and negative pulses, respectively. The inset shows the timing 
scheme for indirect spike-timing-dependent plasticity. Vg =0 V for all 
measurements in c and d. 


plasticity through a gate electrode, in which the switching ratio for any 
pair of side electrodes can be increased by about two to ten times by 
varying Vg from 50 V to 20 V (Extended Data Fig. 10f). 

MoS, memtransistors also demonstrate long-term potentiation 
and depression, which mimic excitatory and inhibitory synapses in 
organisms (Fig. 4c). The post-synaptic current is shown to increase 
and decrease exponentially with the repetition of positive- and neg- 
ative-bias pulses of 1 ms (Fig. 4c). The linearity of the pulse train is 
comparable to that of metal-oxide memristors and can be further 
improved by employing bipolar pulsing schemes'!*!. By mimicking 
indirect spike-timing-dependent plasticity, paired pulses separated by 
a time interval induce positive and negative changes in the synaptic 
weight using positive and negative pulses (Fig. 4d), resulting in time 
constants of about 2 ms and 6 ms, respectively, which are comparable 
to the response times of biological synapses!!~”. 

In conclusion, MoS; memtransistors combine resistive switching 
with transistor gating to realize nonlinear charge transport with wide 
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tunability of individual states and switching ratios. In contrast to con- 
ventional devices that require single-crystal MoS; flakes, the utilization 
of polycrystalline and all-surface MoS; films allows the straightfor- 
ward scaling of this technology to large-area integrated circuits and 
post-growth defect engineering. The 2D planar geometry of monolayer 
MoS; further enables the realization of multi-terminal memtransis- 
tors with unprecedented heterosynaptic plasticity. This technology 
may enable complex learning from multiple inputs in neuromorphic 
computing by mimicking biological neurons with multiple synapses. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


CVD of MoS; film. Polycrystalline monolayer MoS, with continuous film 
coverage was directly grown on oxidized Si substrates by CVD using sulfur powder 
(Sigma-Aldrich) and molybdenum trioxide powder (MoO3, 99.98% trace metal, 
Sigma-Aldrich) following the procedure reported earlier*’. Prior to growth, Si 
substrates were bath-sonicated for 10 min in acetone and isopropyl alcohol and 
subsequently cleaned under O plasma (Harrick Plasma) at about 200 mTorr for 
2 min with 10.2 W power applied to the radiofrequency coil. The substrates were 
placed downstream of 12 mg of MoO; powder in an alumina boat positioned in a 
1-inch-diameter quartz tube furnace (Lindberg/Blue). 150 mg of sulfur powder in 
an alumina boat was placed about 30cm upstream of the MoO; boat (outside the 
furnace) and was heated independently using a temperature-controlled heating 
belt. The tube furnace was purged using ultrahigh-purity Ar gas at 200 standard 
cubic centimetres per minute (sccm) for 10 min. Then, the pressure was increased 
to 400 Torr, and the tube was evacuated to its base pressure of about 60 mTorr. 
The purging process was repeated twice to achieve an inert growth environment. 
The pressure was kept at 150 Torr with a 25-sccm flow of Ar gas during growth 
and cooling. After the purge process, the furnace was heated to 150°C for 5 min 
and held at that temperature for 20 min to remove physisorbed contaminants 
from the growth environment. The furnace was then heated to 800°C at a rate of 
12°C min! and held at that temperature for 20 min, followed by natural cooling 
to room temperature. Concurrently, the heating belt around the sulfur boat was 
first ramped to 50°C for 5 min and was held at that temperature for 49 min. The 
heating belt was then brought to 150°C at a rate of 4.5°C min! and held at that 
temperature for an additional 23 min, after which it was allowed to cool to room 
temperature naturally. 

Chemical characterization of monolayer MoS, film. The coverage and growth 
quality of continuous polycrystalline monolayer CVD-grown MoS) on 
5mm x 5mm substrates were characterized by optical microscopy, Raman micros- 
copy and photoluminescence spectroscopy. Raman spectra collected with a Horiba 
Scientific XploRA PLUS Raman microscope (Extended Data Fig. 1a) show a peak 
spacing of about 19cm7! between the in-plane Aj, and the out-of-plane Boe 
breathing modes, thus confirming*! the growth of monolayer MoS). 
Photoluminescence spectroscopy (Extended Data Fig. 1b) shows a dominant 
exciton A at 673 nm, typical of CVD-grown monolayer MoS; on SiO. 

The chemical composition of CVD-grown polycrystalline monolayer MoS) 
films was confirmed by X-ray photoelectron spectroscopy (XPS) measurements 
using a Thermo Scientific ESCA Laboratory 250Xi scanning XPS instrument con- 
nected with a monochromatic Ka Al X-ray line. The X-ray beam size was approxi- 
mately 900 1m in diameter with an elliptical cross-section. A charge-neutralization 
Ar’ ion flood gun was also used to compensate for local electrostatic fields arising 
from charge buildup in the MoS,/SiO, samples. All XPS spectra were analysed 
using Avantage software (Thermo Scientific). All Mo 3d subpeaks were fitted using 
floating Gaussian—Lorentzian mixing and modified Shirley background subtrac- 
tion. Fitting of Mo 3d subpeaks ensured that their full-width at half-maximum 
values were lower than 3 eV, and doublets were also constrained to have the same 
full-width at half-maximum. In the XPS spectra analysis, charging effects were 
compensated by correcting all spectra against the C 1s adventitious carbon peak 
at 284.8 eV. As shown in Extended Data Fig. 1c and d, the XPS spectra of the Mo 
3d and $ 2p orbitals are consistent with previous reports® of stoichiometric CVD- 
grown MoS, with a small amount of MoO, in the MoS, film*?. 

Scanning probe microscopy. The CVD-grown MoS; films were characterized by 
atomic force microscopy (AFM) in ambient conditions using an Asylum Cypher 
AFM system in lateral force microscopy (LFM) mode and tapping mode. For 
LEM, NanoWorld FMR cantilevers with a resonance frequency of about 75 kHz 
and contact force of approximately 5 nN were used (Fig. 1c). The LFM retrace 
image was acquired by scanning the tip from right to left with a contact force of 
about 5nN and scan rate of 1 Hz. For the tapping mode, NanoWorld NCHR-W 
Si cantilevers (resonance frequency of about 320 kHz) were used (Extended Data 
Fig. le, f). A step height of 0.73 nm at the edge of a MoS, flake confirmed 
monolayer thickness. AFM measurements of individual flake devices after electri- 
cal breakdown (upper inset in Fig. 4a and Extended Data Fig. 9) were conducted in 
the tapping mode using a Bruker Dimension FastScan AFM system. EFM of MoS) 
memtransistors was conducted in ambient conditions using the environment cell 
of the Asylum Cypher AFM system and NanoWorld PointProbe EFM tips coated 
with PtIr (resonance frequency of about 75 kHz). 

Fabrication of MoS; memtransistors. MoS; LRS-HRS memtransistors were fab- 
ricated following a photolithography process developed to minimize processing 
residues. First, a PMGI film was spin-coated on SiO,/Si substrates covered by 
polycrystalline monolayer MoS, at 45001r.p.m. for 45s, followed by baking at 170°C 
for 10 min using a hot plate. Note that the baking conditions for the PMGI layer 
were found to be critical. Lower temperature (160°C) resulted in delamination 
during development, while higher temperature (180°C) made it difficult to remove 
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PMGI during the lift-off step. Afterwards, a thin film of photoresist ($1813, Shipley 
Company) was spin-coated at 4000 r.p.m. for 1 min followed by another pre- 
baking step at 115°C for 1 min. The bilayer resist was exposed to ultraviolet light 
(365 nm) for 15s and then developed in MF319 developer (Shipley Company) for 
20s without post-baking. The samples were rinsed with deionized water and thor- 
oughly dried before subjecting them to reactive ion etching to pattern the exposed 
MoS; film. The MoS, film was etched using Ar at a power of 50 W, pressure of 
100 mTorr and flow rate of 50 sccm for 20s. Subsequently, the bilayer resist mask 
was removed by submerging the substrate overnight in an N-methyl-2-pyrrolidone 
(NMP) bath heated at 80°C. At this stage, the patterned MoS; strips resembled 
the optical image shown in Fig. le. Finally, source and drain electrodes were fabri- 
cated by patterning a negative photoresist NR9-1000PY (Futurrex, Inc.), followed 
by thermal evaporation of metals (3 nm Ti and 50nm Au) and lift-off in NMP. 
The MoS; LRS-LRS memtransistors were fabricated using the same process, but 
without a PMGI layer. 

Electrical measurements. All room-temperature electrical measurements were 
carried out in a vacuum probe station at a pressure of about 5x 1075 Torr in the 
dark using a LakeShore CRX 4K probe station. Endurance, retention and neural 
learning tests were conducted in vacuum using pulse measure units in a Keithley 
4200A-SCS Parameter Analyser and home-built LabVIEW programs. For the 
variable-temperature transport measurements, the devices were first switched to 
the HRS, and the Ip—Ve data were collected at Vp =0.1 V from 300K to 75K ata 
step of 25K. A pressure of 8x 10~” Torr was achieved during cryogenic measure- 
ments using a built-in cryopump. The devices were allowed to heat up to room 
temperature overnight and were then switched to the LRS at room temperature, 
followed by similar variable-temperature transport measurements in the LRS. In 
the sub-threshold regime, the charge transport in Schottky-barrier FETs (SB-FETs) 


is dominated by thermionic emission:?”*° 


p= Teel 2 (4) 
B 


ex eVp | _ | 
PlisT 


where A* is the 2D equivalent Richardson constant. The term T°’? comes from 
the 2D model (as opposed to T” in three dimensions). At low bias, we can extract 
®, from the relationship of In(J/ T°?) with 1/T at different Vg values (Extended 
Data Fig. 6). 

Modelling the MoS, memtransistor. We model the memtransistor behaviour 
by integrating a mathematical formalism of memristive systems!??°°” and 
memory transistors (memtransistors)!” with the charge transport model of an 
SB-FET?®?738-41, Memristive systems are defined as: 


oY — Fw, V,t) and I=g(w, V,t)V (5) 
where f is the time, and V and J are the input (voltage) and output (current) 
of the system, respectively. The internal state variable w is represented by an 
n-dimensional vector, g is a continuous scalar function, and fis a continuous 
n-dimensional vector function determined by the dimension of the vector state 
variable w. Subsequently, a voltage-controlled memtransistor is defined” as: 


dw 

oY = fiw, VeVi 

m f(w, Ve, Vo) 

Ip =g(w, Vo, Vp) (6) 


Ig = h(w, Ve; Vp) 


where h is a scalar function. The dependence of functions f, g and h on time t 
is determined from the voltage sweep rates. In first-order memristors, in which 
w is a scalar, w is usually defined by the physical region of devices with higher 
concentration of charged dopants or vacancies. Similarly, floating-gate metal- 
oxide-semiconductor FETs" and nanoionic dielectric gated FETs" have also been 
treated as first-order memtransistors, where fis a scalable function!’. 

In the present MoS; memtransistors, EFM and cryogenic-transport meas- 
urements show strong evidence of a dynamic variation in Schottky barrier 
height. Indeed, Schottky barrier modulation is the underlying mechanism 
of interface-based switching in transition-metal-oxide and ferroelectric 
memristors, where local segregation of mobile dopants varies the tunnelling 
barrier dynamically’?-*”. Tuning the Schottky barrier by ion implantation (that 
is, by changing the local density of dopants) is central to contact engineering in 
FETs*6?73839. Therefore, we hypothesize that the local redistribution of dopants in 
polycrystalline MoS, facilitated by grain boundaries, is the main cause of barrier 
modulation. Varying the density of dopants (7) in the region w from the contact 
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edge (Extended Data Fig. 9a) changes the maximum electric field &, (and the 
effective Schottky barrier height A®image1) by image charge lowering”’ 


En] =—Cnw — nd — w)) 2 2 (7) 


Es Es 


e nw 
A® image © aaa 
4n 


(8) 
where d is the depletion width, n, is the net excess density near the contact, n is the 
dopant density in the channel away from the contacts and An = nj - n, as defined 
in Extended Data Fig. 7a. In the case of a 2D semiconductor, the metal image plane 
is cut by half, and thus equation (8) for a bulk semiconductor changes only by a 
factor of 2, which is neglected here because ny is a fitting parameter. However, the 
lowering of the image charge also depends on the drain bias Vp and the gate bias 
Vc and cannot be neglected at large biases. As shown previously””*""1, the easiest 
way to incorporate a high-bias scenario is through the geometrical factors A and 
B, which results in: 


(9) 


| B(Ve= Vo), , [es +AVp) 


e [e 
A® imager = $m = i 
ANE, \ Atte, 


where fx is the thickness of the oxide dielectric. Furthermore, at high biases, tun- 
nelling cannot be neglected and its main features can be described by the following 
expression””: 


2/3 = 2/3 
ae 1| 3eh(In 2) B(VG — Vin) (10) 
e| 4 2m* tox 


where m* is the effective mass and h is the Planck constant. The net change in 
effective barrier height (A®) can be determined by adding equations (8), (9) and 
(10) to obtain 


Abd= A® imager a AP imager a APwunnel (11) 
fam fe) [-& B(Ve — Vin) + 2en( 59 + AVb) 
\| 4ne, Es 
(12) 


| See B(Ve— Vin) 7? 
"el 4.2m 


A dynamically varying barrier changes the transistor’s Ip— Vp curve to yield a 
pinched hysteresis loop. Because the memristive switching ratio is largest in the 
sub-threshold regime (Fig. 2b), we take the following expression for the Ip—Vp 
relationship of SB-FETs"*: 

| 


where the first exponential term gives a straight line in the logarithmic-linear plot 
of Ip— Vg (Fig. 2c) and the corresponding (sub-threshold) slope is given by 
2: 3c. The second exponential term of equation (13) is responsible for the large 
asymmetry observed in the high-bias curve (Fig. 2a). The second term becomes 
negligible for Vp > 3kgT, and thus the forward-bias current saturates quickly with 
increasing Vp (Fig. 2b). Because the variable-temperature conductivity fits well to 
the thermionic emission model (Fig. 3c) in the sub-threshold regime (Vg < Vin), 
we obtain the equation of the voltage-controlled memtransistor by multiplying 
equation (13) with the barrier height term from the thermionic equation (4): 


Py (w) 
exp ‘ea? 


tox 


e(Vc — Vin) 
crkgT 


eVp 
kgT 


Ip = Dexp| (13) 


e(Vg — Vin) 


Ip = Dexp| cha? 
TT 


(14) 


1 ca ae 


where ©, = dp0 — A®, as shown schematically in Extended Data Fig. 7a, and 
ovo and &, are the effective barrier heights before and after image lowering by 
A®, respectively. For Vp > 0 V, the Schottky diode at the source is reverse biased 
and acts as a bottleneck for the device current, whereas, for Vp <0 V, the Schottky 
diode at the drain is reverse biased. Therefore, dopant redistribution at the two 
different contacts dominates in the positive and negative bias regimes, and the 
device can be visualized as two memristors connected by a transistor (Extended 
Data Fig. 8e). Local electrostatics at the two contacts is inherently asymmetric at 
large positive and large negative Vp values because Vg— Vs <0 V at the source for 
Vp > 0 V (we note that Vs=0 V), while Ve—Vp > 0 V at the drain for Vp <0 Vin 
the most relevant regime of Vg <0 V and |Vp| >| Vg]. In other words, the Fermi 


level of MoS, is located deeper into the bandgap at the source in the forward bias 
than at the drain in the reverse bias. Because both Vp and Vg define the Schottky 
barrier modulation, we need two different sets of equations for the source and drain 
in the forward and reverse biases. Neglecting the gate leakage current Ig (Extended 
Data Fig. 3a), we modify equation (6) to get equations (15), where the only dif- 
ferences between functions fand g and between h and j are the fitting parameters. 
wa and w, are state variables at the drain and source contacts, respectively. 


Owa 
——= » Vp, Va, t 
7 f (wa; Vo, Vo, t) 


Ow, 


ot a 


= g(w, Vp, Vo, t) 


h(ws, Vp, Vo t) for Vp > 0 
~ | jQva Vos Vor t) for Vp <0 


Ig=0 


Dynamic redistribution of dopants under bias is usually governed by drift motion. 
Consequently, physical models of memristors often require a nonlinear drift with 
the field to keep the state variable w within the boundary conditions. Dopant drift 
is greatly suppressed as it approaches the dimension of the device on either side, 
thereby avoiding irreversible hard switching or breakdown. The nonlinearity of 
dopant drift is usually modelled by a window function F(w), and thus we obtain!: 


Rolle 
Ow _ HRonl(t) Fw) 
Ot d? 
where d is the range of dopant drift, 1 is the dopant mobility, I(t) is the current as 
defined in equation (5) and Roy is the resistance of the device when w spans the 
whole distance d. The window function”: 


(16) 


F(w) =1—[(w— 0.5)? + 0.75) (17) 


has reproduced bipolar resistive switching in a wide range of metal-oxide 
memristors. It should be noted that larger p values imply larger nonlinearity. Thus, by 
taking 1, ~ An for large modulation in dopant density, we combine equations (12), 
(14), (15) and (17) to get the following set of equations for Vp > 0 V: 


Vo — Vi 

Ip = Dexp| eV in) 1 is; e|Vol | 

cykgT Cyak pT 
wen tale 4| oleae (18) 

x exp a 
B 
os = Elp{1 — [(ws — 0.5)? + 0.75]7} (19) 
10t for t=Osto8s 

Aly dais for t=8s to 16s (20) 


Equation (20) describes the drain bias sweep, and A, D, E and Ax are fitting 
parameters. The parameter p = 4 provides sufficient non-linearity. The geometrical 
factor cyq has a role similar to that of c, and limits the exponentially growing current 
at high negative biases. Here, we first focus on fitting the Ip-Vp curve for a fixed 
Vg; therefore, the terms involving the geometrical factor B in equation (12) are 
absorbed in the fitting parameter D. Similarity, the following set of equations 
describes the behaviour of the memtransistor for Vp <0 V: 


e| Vp| 


e( Vc — Vin) 
1— exp 
CvakpT 


CrkpT 


Ip = D'exp 


a! e [waAn , cae 2en(opot+ A'|Vpl) (21) 
bO oe, an | \ 4m, Es 
x exp 
kgT 
Owa / 2 iP 
= E'Ip{1 — [(wa— 0.5)* + 0.75]}°} (22) 
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where a different set of fitting parameters, A’, D’ and E’, is needed owing to asym- 
metric electrostatics and dopant kinetics. 

The experimental memtransistor characteristics are fitted well with this model, 
as shown in Fig. 2a. Extended Data Fig. 7b and c shows the dynamic modulation 
of wa and w, with Vp. The experimental values c, = 83.3 and Vin =20 V were used 
in addition to the constants 9 = 385 meV and ¢,= 4 for monolayer*’ MoS). The 
fitting parameters in Fig. 2aare A=10-°, D=5.5 x 10 ° and E=7 x 10 *. We note 
that although we treat w and An independently in the mathematical formalism, 
we cannot measure them independently. Thus, we treat the product wAn as 
an internal state variable. For the fitting in Fig. 2a, we get w,An < 10'°cm~* and 
waAn<3.5 x 10°cm * in order to get Schottky barrier heights covering the entire 
range of the experimental values (80-125 meV) shown in Fig. 3c (in the model, 
An has units of cm~*). The fitting in Fig. 2a results in effective Schottky barrier 
heights ranging from 20 meV to 280 meV in the LRS and the HRS, respectively. 
Thus, overestimation of the simulated values in the HRS and underestimation in 
the LRS could result from non-idealities in the transistor transport model at high 
biases. Assuming that w is of the order of a few nanometres, we get maximum 
excess doping of An~ 10'° cm ~?, which is within the range of previous measure- 
ments of doping from MoS, defects*”. 

The smaller value of w;An compared to w,An results from the smaller fields at 

the drain for Vp <0 V than at the source for Vp > 0 V, which is consistent with the 
smaller hysteretic loop in the reverse bias. We note that although the net device 
current (Ip) is determined by w, for Vp > 0 V and by wa for Vp <0 V, for the 
device to exhibit reversible behaviour, wa (w,) must return to its initial value when 
Vp >0 V (Vp <0 V). This is achieved by setting appropriate fitting parameters 
D, E (D’, E’). In real devices, a large electric field near forward-biased Schottky 
diodes and redistribution of dopants to the initial configuration are also expected. 
Finally, by considering the first exponential term in equations (18) and (21), which 
contains Vg, we simulate the gate tunability of memtransistor characteristics that is 
consistent with the observed experimental behaviour (Extended Data Fig. 7d, e). 
Deviations between simulations and experiments become larger at larger Vg values 
owing to the decreased validity of the SB-FET model beyond the sub-threshold 
regime. 
The switching mechanism. The switching mechanism of MoS; memttransistors 
can be understood by assuming two memristors at the source (S-memristor) 
and the drain (D-memristor) that are connected by a FET (Extended Data 
Fig. 8e). We note that gate-tunable resistive switching cannot be obtained by simply 
connecting two conventional memristors with a transistor. The Schottky barrier 
height modulation is closely connected to the operation of the SB-FET in the MoS, 
memtransistor. Thus, this distinction between memrristor and transistor only serves 
to specify the switching mechanism. MoS; memtransistors with residue-free 
interfaces between the metal and MoS, (Fig. 2) undergo HRS-to-LRS switching at 
positive bias and LRS-to-HRS switching in negative bias and are called LRS—-HRS 
memtransistors here. MoS, memtransistors with an approximately 1.5-nm-thick 
polymer tunnel barrier between the metal and MoS, (Extended Data Fig. 8a—d) 
undergo similar HRS-to-LRS switching at both positive and negative biases and 
are called LRS-LRS memtransistors. The main difference between the two types 
is that the LRS-HRS memtransistor retains its state while crossing the 0 V level, 
whereas LRS-LRS memtransistors undergo switching while crossing 0 V (Figs 2b, 
3d). Both of these contrasting behaviours can be explained by the resistance table 
in Extended Data Fig. 8e. HD and LD are the resistance values of the HRS and LRS 
of the D-memristor, whereas HS and LS are the resistance values of the HRS and 
LRS of the S-memnristor, respectively. We have HD >> LD and HS >> LS for both 
kinds of memtransistors, and their relative amplitudes determine the switching 
ratio. LD’ and LS’ are intermediate states with resistance values that differ vastly 
for LRS-HRS and LRS-LRS memtransistors. 

For LRS-HRS memtransistors, switching events A and B dominate, while 
switching event C is negligible (Extended Data Fig. 8e). Switching A occurs at the 
bottleneck contact (that is, the source for forward bias and the drain for reverse 
bias), while switching B occurs at the other contact in order to restore the dopant 
distribution at the end of a full sweep cycle. This condition is necessitated by 
bipolar resistive switching, and its physical origin is well explained by the memtran- 
sistor model. Thus, intermediate states LD’ and LS’ have resistance values close to 
LD and LS, respectively. 

On the other hand, for LRS-LRS memtransistors, all switching events A, B and C 
appear. The resist layer acts at a tunnel barrier that minimizes pinning of the Fermi 
level of MoS>. Similar minimization of the Fermi level has been shown in MoS, 
by employing ultrathin tunnel barriers, such as 2nm MgO (ref. 35), 1nm TiO2 
(ref. 52), 1.5nm Ta2Os (ref. 53) and 0.6 nm hexagonal boron nitride™, resulting 
in reduction of the effective Schottky barrier height from 100 meV to 23 meV, 
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from 121 meV to 27 meV, from 95 meV to 29 meV and from 159 meV to 31 meV, 
respectively. Introduction of the tunnel barrier increases the thermionic emission 
contribution to the total current considerably, outweighing the additional tunnel 
resistance. Here, a tunnel barrier of about 1.5-nm-thick polymer resist makes the 
resistances of reverse-biased Schottky diodes at the source (Vp > 0 V) and drain 
(Vp <0 V) more symmetric, resulting in more symmetric Ip-Vp compared to 
LRS-HRS memtransistors (see Figs 3d, 2b). This switching involves a dynamic 
negative differential resistance feature for Vp <0 V common in memristors 
(Fig. 3d)°. This phenomenon increases the resistance of the intermediate states 
LD’ and LS’ so that LD’ >> LD and LS’ >> LS. In other words, switching B in 
Extended Data Fig. 8e cannot be neglected, which explains the full switching cycles 
of LRS-LRS memtransistors. Compared to LRS-HRS memtransistors, LRS-LRS 
memtransistors show higher conductivity at the same Vp bias and switching at 
smaller Vg bias. This behaviour can be explained by the smaller contact resistance 
from the lack of Fermi level pinning or increased doping from the residue layer. 
This analysis of the LRS-HRS memtransistor also sheds light on the operating 
mechanism of heterosynaptic multi-terminal devices (Fig. 4b). Conductance 
changes occur between the side electrodes 1-4 upon the application of high-bias 
pulses between the main electrodes (5, 6) owing to modulation of the Schottky 
barrier near the side electrodes. The switching ratios were observed to increase 
with the overlapping areas of the side electrode with the MoS). Thus, floating 
electrodes pin the Fermi level of MoS», and the energy level of MoS, under the 
side electrodes is lower than that of the MoS, region outside the side electrodes 
(Extended Data Fig. 10g, h), resulting in additional band-bending in the channel. 
Dopants are expected to be redistributed near the floating electrodes in the same 
manner as LRS-HRS memtransistors during sweeps 2 and 4 (Fig. 2a). 
Data availability. The data that support the findings of this study are available 
from the corresponding author upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Material characterization of the MoS; film. 

a, Raman spectrum of CVD-grown polycrystalline monolayer MoS), 
measured using an excitation wavelength of 532 nm. The Lorentzian peak 
fits correspond to the E, and Aj, modes. b, Photoluminescence spectrum 
of MoS, collected with the same microscope. ¢, d, XPS spectra of MoS; on 
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a SiO,/Si substrate, showing the Mo 3d, S 2s and S 2p peaks. e, AFM 
topography image corresponding to the lateral force microscopy image of 
Fig. 1c. f, AFM topography image of the edge of a MoS, flake, showing a 
monolayer step height of about 0.73 nm. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | AFM analysis of a residue-free 
photolithography process. a, AFM topography image of MoS, crystals 
patterned by PMGI-assisted photolithography. The dashed green line 
shows the location of the edge of the patterned photoresist in the left 
region and the white dashed line shows the triangular MoS, crystal 
domain before reactive ion etching. b, Magnified AFM topography image 
of the region defined by the black dashed line in a, showing chequered 
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(3) protected SiO, (4) etched SiO, 


(1) protected MoS, (2) etched MoS, 
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regions of protected (1) MoS, (2) etched MoS, (3) protected SiOz and 
(4) etched SiO . c, Height profiles taken along the two horizontal lines in 
b, showing minimal residue left on the protected SiO) region. d, Height 
profiles taken along the two vertical lines in b, showing minor etching of 
SiO, under the etched MoS, region (2). The noise in the height profiles is 
due to surface roughness and tip artefacts. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Extended electrical characteristics of the MoS, 
memtransistor. a, Leakage current Ig of the MoS, memtransistor of Fig. 2a 
as a function of Vg after a high-bias sweep from Vp = 80 V to Vp = —80 V. 
We note that the current level of 100 pA is close to the instrumentation 
noise floor. b, Ip—Vp curve of a memtransistor (L = 151m, W= 150m) 
for different Vp sweeps from |20| V to |80| V, showing increasing switching 
ratio with sweep range (switching ratio > 10° for the range from 80 V to 
—80 V). c, Magnified view of 50 sweep cycles of the device from Fig. 2b, 
showing an insulating state in a range of negative Vp values that is 
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dependent on Vg and non-zero crossing, suggesting memcapacitance from 
contacts. d, Ip-Vp curve of a MoS, memtransistor during ten consecutive 
unipolar positive-bias sweeps from Vp =0 V to 80 V. e, Ip-Vp curve of 

the same MoS, memtransistor during ten consecutive unipolar negative- 
bias sweeps from Vp = 0 V to -80 V. f, Switching from the LRS to the HRS 
for the MoS; memtransistor of Fig. 2b in the forward bias for Vg > Verosss 
where Veross © 35 V. Ip—Vp curve of the device of Fig. 2d during 475 voltage 
sweeps: g, sweeps 1-100; h, sweeps 100-200; i, sweeps 200-300; j, sweeps 
300-400; k, sweeps 400-475. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Current endurance characteristics. 

a, Exponential and stretched exponential fits to a typical subset of 


endurance points from Fig. 2d. The stretched exponential function is 


defined as Ip + A — Be“ ~— ")”, where A, B, C and ny are constants 
1 0.8. Both the exponential and stretched exponential fits show 


and 


R* ~ 0.97, but the stretched exponential shows a better fit at the tail end of 
the curve. b, Endurance characteristics of a memtransistor, showing only 


one exponential decay in reverse bias (Vp = —10 V). ¢, Ip-Vp curve 


0 
Vp (V) Time (min) 
(Vg=0 V) of a device with L=20,1m and W= 150m, showing a 
negligible memristive loop (ten sweep cycles) for an unoptimized 
geometry. d, Ip-Vp curve (Vg = 60 V) of a device with L= 10j1m and 
W=5 1m, showing a negligible memristive loop (19 sweep cycles) for an 
unoptimized geometry. e, HRS and LRS retention characteristics from 
Fig. 2e plotted and extrapolated in a doubly logarithmic scale. The 
relaxation of the two states is faster than conventional filament-based 
memristors, such as TiO. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | In situ EFM of a MoS, memtransistor. 

a, Schematic of the in situ EFM measurements of MoS; memtransistors. 
b, AFM topography image of the device from Fig. 3a, showing grain 
boundaries highlighted by red arrows. c, Reproduction of the EFM phase 
images of Fig. 3a in the forward HRS. d-f, EFM phase images in the 


forward LRS, reverse LRS and reverse HRS, which were used for the line 
profiles shown in Fig. 3b. g-o, EFM phase profiles along the red dashed 
lines 1-8 and 10 in c and d. The EFM phase profile along line 9 is shown 
in Fig. 3b. All profiles are averaged over 128 lines and are normalized with 
the EFM phase values at the drain and source. 
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values, which was used to extract the Schottky barrier height through the 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Memtransistor modelling. a, Schematic of the 
increased doping region near the contact, which results in a larger field 
and reduced metal-semiconductor Schottky barrier height. b, Simulated 
variation of w,An at the source contact for forward bias (sweeps 1 and 2 
in Fig. 2a). c, Simulation variation of wgAn at the drain contact for reverse 


bias (sweeps 3 and 4 in Fig. 2a). d, Simulated Ip-Vp curve of a MoS 
memtransistor in the forward bias with different Vc values from 10 V 

to —30 V. e, Simulated variation in w,An for the same Vg values. The key 
between d and e applies to both plots. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | LRS-LRS MoS, memtransistor characteristics 
and mechanism. a, Schematic of an LRS-LRS memtransistor in which a 
thin photoresist layer acts as a tunnel barrier between the metal contacts 
and the MoS, film. b, AFM topography images, showing the step height 
of the remaining photoresist on a blank Si substrate after a fabrication 
process without using PMGI. The inset shows the height profile along 

the white dashed line, which reveals a thickness of about 1.5 nm. c, Gate- 
tunable Ip-Vp curves from Fig. 3d, shown in a linear scale. d, Ip-Vp 
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curves of 50 sweep cycles of the LRS-LRS memristor of Fig. 3d. e, Table 
showing the resistive switching characteristics of LRS-HRS and LRS-LRS 
memtransistors at the source and drain contacts during the four stages 

of a full sweep cycle. The conditions of the relative resistance values that 
are necessary for the two different switching behaviours are listed in 

the top right corner. Three kinds of resistive switching events, A, B and 

C, are shown by coloured arrows (see Methods section “The switching 
mechanisnv for details). 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Electromigration-induced degradation in 
control MoS, devices. a, AFM topography images (corresponding to the 
upper inset of Fig. 4a), showing electromigration-induced degradation in 
the material (cyan arrow) near the source electrode (top). The colour 
scale represents height difference. b, AFM phase image of a device with 
an hourglass-shaped channel (that is, varying channel length from 5 »m 
to 1j:m), showing dendritic features along the entire source electrode 
(top). Without Schottky contacts, we expect a thermal ‘hot spot’ with high 
local temperature in the region of the highest electric field (Vp/L) (that is, 
only in the narrowest region in the centre of the channel). Absence of such 
localized breakdown rules out Joule heating and favours electromigration 
near the source contact as the dominant phenomenon. The width of 

the source electrode edge (W,) is shown by the white arrows. c, Ip-Vp 
curves (85 sweep cycles) of a degraded polycrystalline monolayer MoS 
memtransistor at Vg=0 V (L=5 um, W= 100m). d, AFM topography 


image of the device of c, showing the dendritic features above the white 
dashed line. e, A series of five successive snapshots (left to right) from a 
video captured by a black-and-white camera during sweep 3, as indicated 
by the dashed red line in c. The red outline and dashed black line in the 
first frame show the probe tip and electrode pads, respectively. The three 
middle frames show bright spots from light emission in the channel close 
to the source electrode (right), marked by black arrows. Light emission 
was observed during all 85 sweep cycles shown in c. f, Breakdown current 
I, (defined in Fig. 4a), showing a linear correlation with W, for nine 
single-flake control MoS, devices. g, Breakdown voltage Vj, (defined 

in Fig. 4a), showing a linear correlation with L, which suggests that the 
potential decreases both across the channel and at the Schottky contacts. 
h, Power (Jp; X Vor), showing a linear correlation with the channel area 

(L x W).i, Vp: showing no correlation with W,. j, Ip, also shows no 
correlation with L. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Electrical characteristics of multi-terminal times at the same ramping rate. The conductance returns to the 
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measured after applying a —80-V pulse at V¢5 (6, drain; 5, course) three 
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Sterically controlled mechanochemistry under 


hydrostatic pressure 


Hao Yan!*, Fan Yang!**, Ding Pan*>.*, Yu Lin‘, J. Nathan Hohman’, Diego Solis-Ibarra®, Fei Hua Li!?, Jeremy E. P. Dahl!, 
Robert M. K. Carlson!, Boryslav A. Tkachenko®, Andrey A. Fokin®!°, Peter R. Schreiner’, Giulia Galli’, Wendy L. Mao)’, 


Zhi-Xun Shen!!2 & Nicholas A. Melosh!? 


Mechanical stimuli can modify the energy landscape of chemical 
reactions and enable reaction pathways, offering a synthetic 
strategy that complements conventional chemistry!~*. These 
mechanochemical mechanisms have been studied extensively 
in one-dimensional polymers under tensile stress*~° using ring- 
opening?® and reorganization!', polymer unzipping®!? and 
disulfide reduction!*"* as model reactions. In these systems, the 
pulling force stretches chemical bonds, initiating the reaction. 
Additionally, it has been shown that forces orthogonal to the 
chemical bonds can alter the rate of bond dissociation!®. However, 
these bond activation mechanisms have not been possible under 
isotropic, compressive stress (that is, hydrostatic pressure). Here 
we show that mechanochemistry through isotropic compression is 
possible by molecularly engineering structures that can translate 
macroscopic isotropic stress into molecular-level anisotropic 
strain. We engineer molecules with mechanically heterogeneous 
components—a compressible (‘soft’) mechanophore and 
incompressible (‘hard’) ligands. In these ‘molecular anvils, isotropic 
stress leads to relative motions of the rigid ligands, anisotropically 
deforming the compressible mechanophore and activating bonds. 
Conversely, rigid ligands in steric contact impede relative motion, 
blocking reactivity. We combine experiments and computations to 
demonstrate hydrostatic-pressure-driven redox reactions in metal- 
organic chalcogenides that incorporate molecular elements that 
have heterogeneous compressibility!* , in which bending of bond 
angles or shearing of adjacent chains activates the metal-chalcogen 
bonds, leading to the formation of the elemental metal. These results 
reveal an unexplored reaction mechanism and suggest possible 
strategies for high-specificity mechanosynthesis. 

We demonstrate the molecular anvil concept (Extended Data Fig. 1) 
in copper(1) m-carborane-9-thiolate (Cu-S-M9) crystals (where 
m denotes the meta positions of the carbon atoms in the carborane), syn- 
thesized via ligand-directed assembly’®. The unit cell (Fig. 1a, Extended 
Data Fig. 2 and Supplementary Table 1), determined by single-crystal 
X-ray diffraction (XRD), is composed of two enantiomers. Each molecule 
(Fig. 1b) has a Cu,S, core surrounded by M9 ligands. These ligands 
are anticipated to be much more structurally rigid, owing to their cage- 
like nature, than the Cu,S, core. Importantly, the distances between M9 
groups (7.49.2 A) are substantially larger than the molecular distance in 
m-carborane crystals (6.9 A, ref. 17), indicating that the M9 groups are 
not in van der Waals contact, thus allowing them to move without mutual 
steric hindrance under compression. 

We first show that hydrostatic pressure drives a Cu(1) to Cu(0) 
reduction in Cu-S-M9. Transmission electron microscopy (TEM) 


images of a sample after compression to 12 GPa reveals crystalline 
nanoclusters (Fig. 1c and d) with lattice spacing of 2.08 A, consistent 
with the [111] spacing of face-centred cubic copper. Energy dispersive 
X-ray spectroscopy (EDS, Fig. le) shows that the nanoclusters are 
composed exclusively of copper and are free of sulfur, clearly different 
from the pristine Cu-S-M9 (Extended Data Fig. 3). These results indicate 
that Cu(1) in Cu-S-M9 is reduced to Cu(0) under hydrostatic pressure. 
Note that the average size of the Cu nanoclusters, about 10 nm, 
is not determined by the size of the starting crystal (1-100 pm, 
inset to Fig. 1c), but rather by the nucleation density and diffusivity 
of atomic copper at high pressure. Here the sulfur serves as the reducing 
agent, forming an oxidized species (for example, disulfide”), as 
revealed by X-ray photoelectron spectroscopy (Extended Data 
Fig. 4) and supported by density functional theory (DFT) computa- 
tions discussed later. 

This pressure-driven mechanochemical reaction takes a different 
pathway from conventional thermochemistry of the same compound. 
Heating Cu-S-M9 to 400°C under vacuum yields cuprous sulfide 
(Extended Data Fig. 5) instead of elemental copper. Literature data 
also indicate that pyrolysis of a chemically similar compound, copper(1) 
tert-butylthiolate, yields cuprous sulfide”. 

The reactivity of the Cu-S-M9 system is pressure-dependent. We 
first note that elemental copper was observed only after compression 
beyond 8 GPa (Extended Data Fig. 3). To understand this threshold 
behaviour, we used in situ XRD to track the structural change of the 
system and its connection with reactivity. The XRD patterns below 
8 GPa show well defined peaks corresponding to Cu-S-M9, which shift 
smoothly to increasing 26 (decreasing the lattice spacing d) as pressure 
increases (vertical dotted lines, Fig. 1f). The unit cell volumes can be 
fitted to a third-order Birch-Murnaghan equation of state”” (solid 
red line, Fig. 1g), consistent with elastic compression. Releasing the 
pressure after compression within this range fully restores the ambient 
diffraction pattern (Extended Data Fig. 6), suggesting no irreversible 
structural change. However, compression beyond 8 GPa results in 
missing diffraction peaks, and at 12 GPa all diffraction peaks related 
to Cu-S-M9 disappear (purple, Fig. 1f), indicating a disordered phase. 
The diffraction pattern of Cu-S-M9 is not restored after compression 
to this range (green, Fig. 1f), indicating irreversible structural change. 
The pressure range in which the crystalline-disorder transition occurs, 
8-12 GPa, agrees well with the pressure window for elemental copper 
formation observed by TEM. 

To establish that this change is due to a pressure-driven reaction, 
we examined the valence change of copper as a function of pressure. 
In situ X-ray absorption spectroscopy (XAS) shows that the intensity of 
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Figure 1 | Redox reaction in Cu-S-M9 under hydrostatic pressure. 

a, Unit cell of Cu-S-M9. Atoms are represented by their thermal ellipsoids 
at the 50% probability level. Copper, sulfur, carbon and boron atoms are 
represented by red, yellow, grey and pink ellipsoids, respectively. Hydrogen 
atoms and interstitial solvent (toluene) molecules are omitted for clarity. 
b, Cu-S-M9 molecule showing the Cu4S, mechanophore surrounded by 
M9 ligands, represented by polyhedra. c, TEM image of nanoclusters 
formed after compression to 12 GPa. Scale bar, 100 nm. Inset, scanning 
electron microscopy image of Cu-S-M9 crystals before compression. Scale 
bar, 50j1m. d, High-resolution TEM image of a single copper nanocluster. 
Scale bar, 2 nm. Inset, Fourier transform pattern. e, EDS of the clusters 
shown in c and d. The arrow points to the position of the S K-edge. 


the characteristic Cu(1) peak (8,985 eV, ref. 23) decreases at 8-13 GPa 
(Fig. 1h), consistent with the pressure range of structural transforma- 
tion. Although the decreased Cu(1) peak intensity can be attributed to 
formation of Cu(0) or Cu(1n), ex situ X-ray photoelectron spectroscopy 
data (Extended Data Fig. 4) exclude the formation of Cu(11). These 
results show that pressure higher than 8 GPa drives the reduction of 
Cu(1) to form metallic Cu(0). 

DFT computations show that the hydrostatic pressure leads to 
relative motion of the M9 ligands, which in turn change the bonding 
in the CuyS4 core. We computed the equilibrium structures of Cu-S-M9 
at 2-12 GPa (Fig. 2a—d) using the generalized gradient approximation 
(GGA) level of DFT. The GGA provided a good representation of the 
system under pressure even without inclusion of dispersion interactions 
(Methods and Extended Data Fig. 7). 

First, the DFT results confirm the large compressibility difference 
between the CuyS, mechanophore and M9 ligands. The bond lengths 
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The asterisks mark background signals of Ni and Si. f, In situ XRD patterns 
of Cu-S-M9 from 0.4 GPa to 12 GPa and back to 0.3 GPa. \= 0.4959 A. 

The bottom dashed line shows the ambient XRD pattern calculated from 
its crystal structure. The vertical dashed lines mark the positions of six 
selected peaks used to determine the lattice parameters (see Methods and 
Supplementary Table 5). g, Unit cell volume (red, left axis) and total energy 
change (blue, right axis) as functions of pressure. Open circles and solid 
lines represent the experimentally derived data and the fitting calculation 
using a third-order Birch-Murnaghan equation of state, respectively. 

h, In situ XAS at different pressures. The dashed line marks the position 

of the Cu(1) peak. 


in M9 decrease slightly (<0.1 A) between ambient pressure and 12GPa 
(black and yellow, Fig. 2e), reflecting the rigidity of the ligand in this 
pressure range. The compression decreases the spacing between the 
M9 ligands. For example, the distance between the adjacent M9, and 
M9, ligands decreases by >1 A (red, Fig. 2e). Correspondingly, the 
distance between the two sulfur atoms connected with M9, and M93, 
S1 and S2, decreases by 0.8 A (blue, Fig. 2e). These changes are at least 
one order of magnitude larger than the bond length changes within M9 
groups, demonstrating the large compressibility difference between the 
mechanophore and the ligands. The S2-S3 and M9.—M9; distances 
show similar changes (Extended Data Fig. 8). 

Second, the computed structures show that the Cu4S, core is 
anisotropically deformed by the hydrostatic pressure. The system 
accommodates the reduced S$1-S2 distance by bending the S1-Cul-S2 
bond angle from 176° at ambient pressure to 104° at 12 GPa (green, 
Fig. 2e). The S2-Cu2-S3 bond angle shows the same trend, while 
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Figure 2 | Modelling the atomic and electronic structures of Cu-S-M9. 
a-d, DFT-computed structures of Cu-S-M9 at 2.1 GPa (a), 6.1 GPa (b), 

8.0 GPa (c) and 12 GPa (d). The red arrows denote the directions of relative 
motion of copper, sulfur and M9. e, Changes of distances (left axis) and 
bond angle (right axis) as functions of pressure. f-i, Isosurfaces of Ap at 
2.1 GPa (f), 6.1 GPa (g), 8.0 GPa (h) and 12 GPa (i). Cyan and magenta 


changes in the two other S-Cu-S bond angles are smaller (Extended 
Data Fig. 8). 

Interestingly, the bending of the S1-Cul1-S2 angle substantially 
stretches the Cul-S1 and Cul-S2 bonds by up to 4% between 7 GPa 
and 12 GPa (cyan, Fig. 2e), suggesting weakening of the bond strength 
in this pressure range. The onset pressure is within 1 GPa of the reaction 
onset pressure observed by in situ XRD and XAS. This is due to 
emergence of nodal planes in the highest occupied molecular orbital 
(HOMO) across the Cu-S bonds (Extended Data Fig. 9), transforming 
the HOMO into an antibonding orbital. We note that although 
equilibrium structures can be computed up to 12 GPa, experimentally 
the system is sufficiently destabilized above 8 GPa, and reaction takes 
place spontaneously at room temperature. 

The anisotropic deformation of the mechanophore leads to electron 
transfer from sulfur to copper. Figure 2f-i depicts the electron density 
difference (Ap), defined as the electron density of the molecule minus 
the superposition of electron densities of isolated atoms, from ambient 
pressure to 12 GPa. At ambient pressure, the negative (magenta) and 
positive (cyan) Ap near Cul and S1/S2 is consistent with the valence of 
the elements (+1 for Cu and —2 for S). As the pressure increases, both 
the negative and positive Ap isosurfaces near Cul and S1/S2 shrink in 
size. At 12 GPa, the electron density near Cul is within 0.01 electron per 
cubic bohr of the electron density of elemental Cu(0). The minima and 
maxima of Ap along the Cu-S bonds decrease by 70% and 40% respec- 
tively from ambient pressure to 12 GPa (Fig. 2)). These computational 
results indicate that as the S-Cu-S bond angle is bent, electron density is 
transferred from S to Cu, resulting in the reduction of Cu(1), consistent 
with the experimental observation of elemental copper nanoclusters. 
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represent isovalues of 0.012 electrons per cubic bohr, respectively. The 
carboranes are omitted for clarity. j, Averaged line profiles of Ap along 
Cul-S1 and Cul-S2 bonds at different pressures. The dashed arrows mark 
the positions of Ap maxima near sulfur and minima near copper, with the 
arrow pointing in the direction of increasing pressure. 


The redox reaction in Cu-S-M9 demonstrates that the relative 
motion of M9 ligands enables anisotropic deformation and reactivity of 
the Cu-S mechanophore. In contrast, in metal-organic chalcogenides 
(MOCs) where the rigid ligands contact each other, the relative motion 
of the ligands is sterically hindered, prohibiting the deformation and 
reactivity of the metal-chalcogen mechanophore. We demonstrate 
this ‘steric blockage’ scenario (Extended Data Fig. 1) in copper(1) 
adamantane-1-thiolate (Cu-S-Ada, Fig. 3a). The mechanophore, a 
Cu-S nanowire with a three-atom cross-section, is surrounded by 
a ligand shell consisting of adamantyl groups. We note that unlike 
Cu-S-M9, here the adamantyl groups are in van der Waals contact!®**, 

In this case, the sterically hindered ligand shell impedes relative 
movement of the adamantyl groups and deformation of the Cu-S 
mechanophore. Equilibrium structures computed by DFT (Fig. 3b) 
shows that the adamantyl groups are rigid from ambient pressure to 
20 GPa, with <0.01 A change of the average C-C bond lengths (black, 
Fig. 3c). During the compression process, the decrease of adjacent ada- 
mantyl distances (red, Fig. 3c) is 40% less than the maximal M9-M9 
distance change in Cu-S-M9, indicating much smaller relative motion. 
Correspondingly, the average S-S distance and S—Cu-S bond angle 
changes by about 3% and 13% respectively from ambient pressure to 
20 GPa (blue and green, Fig. 3c), substantially smaller than the changes 
in Cu-S-M9 (about 20% and 40%, respectively, from ambient pressure 
to 12 GPa). The average Cu-S bond length slightly decreases (cyan, 
Fig. 3c) at 20 GPa, in clear contrast to the stretching of Cu-S bonds in 
Cu-S-M9 at 12 GPa and suggesting no bond weakening. 

DFT computations indicate a much smaller electron density shift 
in Cu-S-Ada than in Cu-S-M9. The positive and negative electron 
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Figure 3 | Sterically impeded reactivity in Cu-S-Ada. a, Ambient- 
pressure structure of Cu-S-Ada, viewed along the nanowire elongation 
direction. Red arrows denote the direction of motion for the adamantyl 
groups under pressure. Copper and sulfur atoms are represented by red 
and yellow spheres, and the adamantyl groups are represented by the 
capped stick model. b, DFT-computed structure at 20 GPa. c, Changes of 
distances (left axis) and bond angle (right axis) as functions of pressure. 
d, e, Ap isosurfaces at ambient pressure (d) and at 20 GPa (e). Cyan 

and magenta represent isovalues of 0.009 electrons per cubic bohr, 


density differences near sulfur and copper atoms persist from ambient 
pressure up to 20 GPa (Fig. 3d and e). Figure 3f depicts the line profile 
of Ap along the Cu-S bonds. It can be seen that the Ap maxima near 
S3 decrease by 0.004 electrons per cubic bohr from ambient pressure to 
20 GPa, much smaller than the change (about 40%) in Cu-S-M9. On the 
other hand, the absolute values of Ap maxima/minima near the other 
S and Cu atoms increase by up to 0.008 electrons per cubic bohr, indi- 
cating an electron density shift from S to Cu in contrast to the S-to-Cu 
electron transfer observed in Cu-S-M9. These computational results 
suggest that the reduction of Cu(r) by sulfur, observed in Cu-S-M9, 
would be hindered in Cu-S-Ada, and we predict that Cu-S- Ada remains 
mechanochemically inert up to 20 GPa. 

This prediction was verified by experiments. In situ XRD (Fig. 3g) 
shows that the diffraction peaks attributed to Cu-S-Ada shift smoothly 
from ambient pressure to 20 GPa, indicating no amorphization in 
this pressure range. Upon releasing the pressure, the ambient XRD 
pattern is fully recovered, showing that the deformation is elastic. EDS 
of a sample compressed to 20 GPa (Fig. 3h) reveals both copper and 
sulfur, consistent with the composition of the pristine Cu-S-Ada!®. 
The nanowire morphology of the sample is also preserved after com- 
pression (Extended Data Fig. 10). No elemental copper clusters could 
be observed by TEM. These computational and experimental results 
corroborate that the sterically hindered adamanty] ligand shell in Cu-S- 
Ada impedes the anisotropic deformation and redox reaction in the 
Cu-S core. Importantly, the steric control of reactivity does not exist 
in the thermochemistry of these compounds, as both Cu-S-M9 and 
Cu-S-Ada yield cuprous sulfide under the same pyrolysis conditions 
(Extended Data Fig. 5). 

The mechanochemistry based on relative motion of rigid ligands 
can be extended to other molecular architectures. We examined the 
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respectively. Adamantyl groups are omitted for clarity. f, Ap line profiles 
along Cu-S bonds on the circumference of the Cu-S nanowire core. The 
dashed lines mark the positions of Ap minima near copper atoms and 
maxima near sulfur atoms. g, In situ XRD from 1.7 GPa to 20 GPa and 
back to 1 GPa. \ = 0.4959 A. The bottom dashed line shows the XRD 
pattern calculated from its ambient crystal structure. h, EDS of Cu-S-Ada 
after compression to 20 GPa. The asterisk marks the Ni peak from the 
TEM grid. 


mechano-reactivity of two different one-dimensional silver diamon- 
doidthiolate structures under hydrostatic pressure. The model systems 
consisted of two chemically similar, yet sterically different compounds, 
silver(1) diamantane-1-thiolate (Ag-S-mDia, where m denotes the 
medial position of the thiol group) and silver(1) adamantane- 1- 
thiolate (Ag-S-Ada)'°. Both structures have two single-atom Ag-S 
chains packed together via van der Waals interaction and surrounded 
by diamondoid sidegroups (Fig. 4a and b, Supplementary Table 1, 
Extended Data Fig. 2). In Ag-S-mDia the two diamantyl groups reside 
on the same side of the Ag-S chain, adopting a cis configuration (Fig. 4a). 
In contrast, in Ag-S-Ada the two adamantyl groups reside on the oppo- 
site side of the Ag-S chain, taking up a trans configuration (Fig. 4b). 
We postulate that in the cis configuration, the relative sliding of the two 
Ag-S chains may occur perpendicular to the chain elongation direction 
(red arrows, Fig. 4a). In the trans configuration steric repulsion between 
adamantyl groups in adjacent chains would impede relative motion. 
DFT computations show that the Ag-S mechanophore in Ag-S-mDia 
sustains much larger deformation than Ag-S-Ada under hydrostatic 
pressure. The chain alignment angle, defined by sulfur atoms in the two 
adjacent chains as shown in Fig. 4a, increases by > 10% in Ag-S-mDia 
from ambient pressure to 20 GPa (blue, Fig. 4c). In contrast, the chain 
alignment angle in Ag-S-Ada decreases by approximately 2% in the same 
pressure range (red, Fig. 4c). Instead of shearing the mechanophore, 
the Ag-S-Ada system absorbs the stress by buckling the Ag-S chains. 
This displacement in Ag-S-mDia chains results in an electron 
density shift towards silver. At ambient pressure, negative and positive 
Ap isosurfaces exist near all Ag and S atoms of Ag-S-mDia (upper 
panel of Fig. 4d), consistent with their respective valences (+1 for Ag 
and —2 for S). At 20 GPa, however, the Ap near half of the Ag atoms 
(Agl and Ag2, lower panel of Fig. 4d) decreases below 0.01 electrons 
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Figure 4 | Sterically controlled deformation and reactivity in one- 
dimensional structures. a, b, Atomic structures of Ag-S-mDia (a) and 
Ag-S-Ada (b) at ambient pressure (top) and 20 GPa (bottom). Ambient- 
pressure and high-pressure structures are determined by single-crystal 
XRD and DFT computation, respectively. The structures are viewed 
along the chain elongation directions. Silver and sulfur are represented 
by green and yellow spheres, and the diamondoids are represented by 
capped stick models. The red arrows denote the directions of motion 
for the two adjacent Ag-S chains. c, Relative changes of chain 


per cubic bohr. The magnitude of this decrease in Ap near Ag] and 
Ag2 is comparable to that near Cul of Cu-S-M9 at 12 GPa, and suggests 
the reduction of Ag(1) to Ag(0) at 20 GPa. On the other hand, although 
the Ag-S chain in Ag-S-Ada is buckled by hydrostatic compression, the 
negative Ap adjacent to all Ag atoms persists from ambient pressure to 
20 GPa (Fig. 4e), suggesting that the redox reaction is blocked within 
this pressure range. 

The different mechano-reactivity predicted by DFT is confirmed 
by the experiments. TEM of a Ag-S-mDia sample after compression 
to 20 GPa (upper inset of Fig. 4f) reveals crystalline nanoclusters with 
lattice spacing of 2.4A, consistent with the [111] spacing of silver. EDS 
(Fig. 4f) shows that these clusters consist exclusively of silver and are 
free of sulfur, thus confirming the formation of elemental silver by 
hydrostatic compression. In contrast, no silver clusters can be observed 
in Ag-S-Ada samples after compression to 20 GPa. Although large 
particles are observed (Extended Data Fig. 10), these particles have 
no identifiable lattice under TEM. Furthermore, EDS reveals that 
these particles consist of both silver and sulfur (Fig. 4g), consistent 
with the composition of pristine Ag-S-Ada. We conclude that although 
the 20 GPa hydrostatic pressure changes the morphology (from nano- 
wire to particles), and possibly the crystallinity, there is no evidence 
of a redox reaction in this compound. The computational and experi- 
mental results demonstrate that steric effects control the deformation 
and associated reactivity in one-dimensional MOCs, implementing the 
molecular anvil and steric blockage scenarios with a different reaction 
mechanism from the bond angle bending in Cu-S-M9. 
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alignment angles as functions of pressure for Ag-S-Ada and Ag-S-mDia. 
d, e, Ap isosurfaces for Ag-S-mDia (d) and Ag-S-Ada (e) at ambient (top) 
and 20 GPa (bottom) pressures. Cyan and magenta represent isovalues of 
+£0.01 electrons per cubic bohr, respectively. f, EDS of Ag-S-mDia after 
20 GPa compression. Top inset, TEM image of a silver nanocluster. Scale 
bar, 5nm. Bottom inset, Fourier transform pattern of the TEM image. 

g, EDS of Ag-S-Ada after 20 GPa compression. The asterisks in f and g 
mark background Cl signals from solvent residue. 


The molecular anvils offer an atomic-efficient design of mechano- 
chemical systems with a ligand-to-mechanophore atomic ratio of 
the order of ten. In contrast, polymeric mechanochemical systems 
require long chains with about a thousand repeating units supporting 
the mechanophore”®, with a polymer-to-mechanophore atomic ratio 
of at least one hundred. These results suggest that rigid and sterically 
bulky functional groups, which are widely explored in conventional 
organic synthesis as protecting and directing groups, might also be 
readily adopted for mechanochemistry, opening new methods towards 
highly specific mechanosynthesis. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Synthesis and structural determination of MOCs. All commercially available 
chemicals were purchased from Sigma Aldrich and used without further 
purification. Anhydrous chemicals were used when possible. Synthesis of Cu-S- 
Ada, Ag-S-Ada and Ag-S-mDia was described previously’®. Cu-S-M9 was 
synthesized in an argon-filled glove box. 20mM solutions of m-carborane-9-thiol 
in toluene and copper sulfate in ethylene glycol were layered in a glass vial, with 
1:1 volumetric ratio and the toluene phase on top. The mixture was heated at 70°C 
for a week. Upon cooling to room temperature, colourless crystals appear at the 
toluene/ethylene glycol interface. The crystals were harvested by vacuum filtration, 
washed with ethanol and dried under vacuum. 

Single-crystal XRD of Cu-S-M9 and Ag-S-Ada was performed using a 
Bruker D8 Venture diffractometer, equipped with a MoK, source (wavelength 
=0.7107 A) and a Photon 100 complementary metal-oxide-semiconductor 
detector. Single-crystal XRD of Ag-S-mDia was measured with synchrotron 
radiation (\ =0.7749 A) at Beamline 11.3.1, Advanced Light Source, Lawrence 
Berkeley National Laboratory, with a Bruker D8 diffractometer and a Bruker 
AXS APEXII CCD detector. Crystals were coated with Paratone-N oil, attached to 
Kapton loops, and mounted on the diffractometer. Frames were collected using w 
and/or y scans and the unit-cell parameters were refined against all data. Data were 
integrated and corrected for Lorentz and polarization factors, as well as the absorption 
effects using SAINT 8.27b and SADABS software integrated in the APEX2 suite”®. 
Space-group assignments were based upon systematic absences, E-statistics, agree- 
ment factors for equivalent reflections, and successful refinement of the structure. 
The structures were solved by direct methods and expanded through successive 
difference Fourier maps using SHELXS-97. They were refined against all data using 
SHELXTL and OLEX2 software”. Hydrogen atoms were inserted at idealized 
positions and refined using a riding model with an isotropic thermal parameter 
1.2 times that of the attached atom. Thermal parameters for all non-hydrogen 
atoms were refined anisotropically. Details of the data quality and a summary of 
the residual values of the refinements are listed in Supplementary Table 1. 

High pressure experiments. Compression and in situ XRD/XAS were performed 
using a diamond anvil cell with a 500-\1m diamond culet. The sample chamber 
was created by drilling a 150-|m hole in a pre-indented stainless steel gasket. Two 
types of experiments were performed. In the first, the chamber was filled with 
approximately a few thousand crystals in the size range 1-10|1m, and no pressure 
medium was used. In the second scenario, a single crystal with size approximately 
100 1m was loaded in the chamber together with neon as the pressure medium. 
In both cases we observed formation of elemental copper after compression 
beyond 12 GPa. The pressure was monitored with the photoluminescence of a 
5-1m ruby ball loaded together with the samples. Pressure was increased and 
decreased gradually in steps of a few hundred megapascals, and roughly at a rate of 
1GPa min“ |. Pressure values reported throughout the paper have 5% uncertainty*”. 

In situ powder XRD was performed at Beamline 12.2.2, Advanced Light Source, 
Lawrence Berkeley National Laboratory. A monochromatic beam (\=0.4959 A) 
was used. Samples were measured with the Debye-Scherrer geometry. The Debye 
rings were integrated using the FIT2D software*". To derive the lattice parameters 
from the diffraction patterns, the lattice spacings corresponding to six diffraction 
peaks with known Miller indices (vertical dashed lines in Fig. 1f, see also 
Supplementary Table 5) were calculated at different pressures. Note that in 
triclinic crystals 
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where dis the lattice spacing, hkl is the Miller index, a, b, c, a, Gand yare the lattice 
parameters, V is the unit cell volume, and 


Si = b7c?sin2a 

So2 = a?c?sin?3 

S33 = a*b?sin?y 
Si2 = abc?(cosacos — cosy) 
S23 = a*bc(cos3cosy — cosa) 


S13 = ab?c(cosacosy — cos) 


The lattice parameters can thus be found by numerically solving the nonlinear 
equation sets. 
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High pressure XAS experiments were performed at Beamline 16-BMD HPCAT, 

Advanced Photon Source, Argonne National Laboratory. Monochromatic X-rays 
focused by Kirkpatrick—Baez mirrors were directed through a symmetric diamond 
anvil cell. The scattered X-ray was then energy-selected by an analyser and 
collected by the detector. The entire edge was scanned from 8,970 eV to 9,025 eV 
with a step size of 0.25 eV. The pre-edge was scanned from 8,980 eV to 8,990 eV 
with a step size of 0.1 eV. 
Ex situ characterizations. TEM imaging and EDS were collected on an FEI Tecnai 
F20 system operating at 200-kV accelerating voltage. To prepare the TEM samples, 
the metal gasket containing the post-compression material was unloaded from the 
diamond anvil cell and sonicated in isopropanol. The supernate was drop-cast on 
a nickel TEM grid (Ted Pella). The TEM grid was then rinsed in chloroform and 
dried in vacuum. We note that the sonication or imaging process does not produce 
metal nanoclusters (Extended Data Fig. 3). 

Scanning electron microscopy images were acquired with an FEI Magellan 
system operating at 2-kV acceleration voltage. Sample powders were gently pressed 
onto a degenerately doped silicon wafer, and sputter-coated with about 5-nm-thick 
Au/Pd before imaging. 

X-ray photoelectron spectroscopy was measured on a PHI Versaprobe system 
with monochromated AIK, source (1,486 eV). Pristine sample powders were 
pressed onto a degenerately doped silicon wafer. Compressed samples were 
characterized in the gasket. 

Ex situ XRD was performed on a Bruker D8 Venture system equipped with a 

MoK, source (A=0.7107 A) anda complementary metal-oxide-semiconductor 
detector. Powder samples were filled into borosilicate capillary tubes and measured 
with the Debye-Scherrer geometry. The Debye rings were integrated using the 
APEX3 software suite. 
DFT computations. DFT computations were performed with the plane-wave basis 
set, the Perdew-Burke-Ernzerhof (PBE) exchange-correlation functional*” and 
the projector augmented wave method, implemented in the Quantum ESPRESSO 
package*’, For each pressure, the crystal structure was first optimized using the 
Broyden-Fletcher-Goldfarb-Shanno (BFGS) algorithm. All atomic positions and 
lattice parameters were optimized. The kinetic energy cutoffs for wavefunctions 
and electron density were set at 60 and 240 Rydberg (Ry) for the optimization. The 
convergence threshold for energy, force and pressure were set to 10“ Ry, 10-4 Ry 
per bohr and 10 MPa, respectively. After convergence of the structural optimization, 
another single-point calculation with higher cutoffs (80 Ry for wavefunctions and 
800 Ry for electron density) was performed to determine the electron density, total 
energy and stress tensor. The off-diagonal elements of the stress tensors are less 
than 1% of the diagonal elements (Supplementary Tables 3 and 4), confirming the 
isotropy of the pressure in these computations. The structural and volumetric data 
were visualized with Mercury*! and VESTA*. 

Dispersion interactions are important in determining the ambient structures 
of MOCs'®. We included dispersion interactions in the DFT computations of the 
high-pressure structures using nonlocal exchange-correlation functionals including 
vdW-DF*®, vdW-DF2?” and vdW-DF-cx*®. We found that the unit cell volumes 
of Cu-S-M9 computed with PBE, vdW-DF and vdW-DF2 all agree reasonably 
well with experimental data, with less than 5% deviation, while vdW-DF-cx 
consistently underestimates the unit cell volume, probably owing to overestimation 
of the dispersion interaction. Furthermore, both PBE and vdW-DF robustly reproduce 
the key structural changes in Cu-S-M9, that is, shrinkage of the S1-S2 distance, 
bending of the S$1-Cul-S2 bond angle and elongation of the Cu—S bond beyond 
7 GPa (Extended Data Fig. 7). These results indicate that the dispersion interaction 
does not substantially affect the computed high-pressure structures. 

Data availability. Additional data supporting the findings of this study, including 
raw images, spectra and diffraction patterns, as well as DFT input and output files, 
are available from the authors. The crystallographic data have been deposited with 
the Cambridge Crystallographic Data Centre under CCDC-1589700, CCDC- 
1589701 and CCDC-1589702. These data can be obtained free of charge from The 
Cambridge Crystallographic Data Centre via www.ccdc.cam.ac.uk/data_request/cif. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Schematic of the molecular anvil and steric 
blockage scenarios. a, Relative motions (red arrows) of the rigid ligands 
under hydrostatic pressure anisotropically deform the mechanophore, 
leading to reactivity. b, Motion of the ligands is blocked by their steric 
repulsion, protecting the mechanophore from deformation. 
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a 
Extended Data Figure 2 | Crystal structures of compounds used in this sulfur, carbon and boron are denoted by red, green, yellow, grey and 
study. a, Cu-S-M9. b, Ag-S-Ada. c, Ag-S-mDia. Each panel depicts the pink respectively. Hydrogen atoms are omitted for clarity. The toluene 
asymmetric unit (left) and the unit cell (right). Atoms are represented molecules (depicted in grey) reside in the interstitial spaces between 
by their thermal ellipsoids at the 50% probability level. Copper, silver, Cu-S-M9 molecules with a 1:1 molar ratio. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Unreacted Cu-S-M9. a, TEM image of 
uncompressed Cu-S-M9. b, TEM image of Cu-S-M9 after compression 
to 8 GPa. Scale bars in a and b, 100 nm. c, Zoom-in view of b. Scale bar, 
10nm. No inorganic lattice structures are identified in these samples. 
d, Representative EDS of unreacted Cu-S-M9. Both Cu and S peaks can 
be seen. The asterisks mark Ni peaks originating from the TEM grid. 
The star marks the position of the Si K-edge, an impurity probably 
introduced during TEM sample preparation. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | § 2p and Cu 2p X-ray photoelectron 
spectroscopy of Cu-S-M9. Red and blue represent uncompressed 
Cu-S-M9 and sample after compression to 12 GPa, respectively. 
Discrete dots and solid continuous lines denote experimental data and 
fitting, respectively. a, The S 2p spectra are fitted to two Voigt peaks 
representing 2p/2 and 2p3/2 peaks (dashed lines). The peak position of 
the uncompressed sample, 162 eV, is characteristic of metal thiolates. The 
upshift of the binding energy to 163 eV after compression can be attributed 
to the oxidation of sulfur to form, for example, disulfides. b, The Cu 2p 
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spectra consist of two peaks, namely 2p1/2 at about 936 eV and 2p3) at 
about 954 eV. The absence of satellite peaks excludes the formation of 
Cu(11) species. Moreover, the 2p3/2 peak of the uncompressed sample is 
best fitted by two Voigt peaks (the shoulder peak is denoted by the dashed 
line and marked by the arrow), characteristic of Cu(1). The 2p3/2 peak of 
the compressed sample is best fitted with a single Voigt peak, consistent 
with Cu(0). These features support the conclusion that copper is in the 
+1 valence state in the pristine sample, and reduced to the zero valence 
state upon compression to 12 GPa. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | XRD patterns of the pyrolysis products of 
Cu-S-M9 and Cu-S-Ada. Peaks are registered to 3-CuyS (chalcocite, PDF 
Number 00-026-1116). The pyrolysis product of Cu-S-Ada (red) is more 
crystallized than that of Cu-S-M9 (blue); however, the two strongest 
peaks, (110) at 20.75° (d= 1.96 A) and (103) at 21.85° (d= 1.87 A) can be 
clearly seen in both samples. Pyrolysis was carried out at 400°C in sealed 
quartz tubes under vacuum. XRD was recorded with a MoK,, source 
(A=0.7107 A). 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Reversible compression of Cu-S-M9 below 
8 GPa. The dashed line shows ambient XRD calculated from the single- 
crystal structure. The solid lines are in situ XRD measured at 0.5 GPa 
(black), 6.1 GPa (red) and back to 0.8 GPa (blue). \ = 0.6199 A. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Experimental and computed unit cell volumes _ data, with less than 5% deviation. The vdW-DF-cx functional gave 
and key structural features of Cu-S-M9 at high pressure. a, Unit cell consistently smaller unit cell volume, probably owing to overestimation of 
volumes determined by experiment and computed by DFT using different the dispersion interaction. Furthermore, PBE and vdW-DF show the same 
exchange-correlation functionals. b-d, $1-S2 distance (b), S1-Cu1-S2 trends in the key structural changes, that is, decreasing $1-S2 distance and 
bond angle (c) and average Cul-S1/Cul-S2 bond length (d) computed S1-Cul-S2 bond angle, as well as increasing Cu-S bond length beyond 
using PBE (red) and vdW-DF (blue) functionals. The unit cell volumes 6 GPa. These results show that the van der Waals interactions do not 
computed by PBE, vdW-DF and vdW-DF2 agree well with experimental substantially affect the computed high-pressure structures in our systems. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Structural changes of Cu-S-M9 at high pressure. a, Structure of the Cu-S-M9 molecule. b-d, Changes in S-S distances (b), 
M9-M9 distances (c) and S-Cu-S bond angles (d) as functions of pressure. All data are extracted from DFT computations. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | HOMO of Cu-S-M9, uncompressed and 
compressed. a, At ambient pressure; b, at 12 GPa. The isosurfaces depict 
the probability density times the sign of the HOMO wavefunction w. Red 


and blue represent isovalues of 4 
The dashed lines in the 12 GPa s 
Cu-S bonds. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | TEM images of sterically impeded systems. a, b, Cu-S-Ada before (a) and after (b) 20 GPa compression. Scale bars in a and 
b, 1 jum. c, Ag-S-Ada after 20 GPa compression. Scale bar, 20 nm. Inset, Fourier transform pattern of c. 
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Palladium-catalysed electrophilic aromatic 


C-H fluorination 
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Aryl fluorides are widely used in the pharmaceutical and 
agrochemical industries!, and recent advances have enabled their 
synthesis through the conversion of various functional groups. 
However, there is a lack of general methods for direct aromatic 
carbon-hydrogen (C-H) fluorination*. Conventional methods 
require the use of either strong fluorinating reagents, which are often 
unselective and difficult to handle, such as elemental fluorine, or less 
reactive reagents that attack only the most activated arenes, which 
reduces the substrate scope. A method for the direct fluorination 
of aromatic C-H bonds could facilitate access to fluorinated 
derivatives of functional molecules that would otherwise be difficult 
to produce. For example, drug candidates with improved properties, 
such as increased metabolic stability or better blood-brain-barrier 
penetration, may become available. Here we describe an approach to 
catalysis and the resulting development of an undirected, palladium- 
catalysed method for aromatic C-H fluorination using mild 
electrophilic fluorinating reagents. The reaction involves a mode of 
catalysis that is unusual in aromatic C-H functionalization because 
no organometallic intermediate is formed; instead, a reactive 
transition-metal-fluoride electrophile is generated catalytically 
for the fluorination of arenes that do not otherwise react with mild 
fluorinating reagents. The scope and functional-group tolerance 
of this reaction could provide access to functional fluorinated 
molecules in pharmaceutical and agrochemical development that 
would otherwise not be readily accessible. 

Conventional methods for aromatic fluorination require elemental 
fluorine or similarly reactive reagents, which are unselective and 
require specialized equipment to handle safely*. Bench-stable electro- 
philic fluorinating reagents—such as N-fluoropyridinium salts, 
N-fluorobenzenesulfonimide (NFSI) and Selectfluor—are easier 
to handle but less reactive, and require either very electron-rich 
arenes or multiple equivalents of the arene to accomplish direct C-H 
fluorination®®. Catalysis of aromatic C-H fluorination reactions has 
been reported using coordination-assistance to promote fluorination 
proximal to Lewis-basic functional groups, but such approaches are 
limited in scope to those substrates containing the required directing 
groups’~!°. Advances in aliphatic C-H fluorination have been made", 
but currently there is no method for direct aromatic C-H fluorination 
with broad scope. 

In our investigation into the catalysis of aromatic C-H fluorination 
reactions, we sought an approach that was distinct from the common 
C-H activation sequence in which C-H metalation precedes 
functionalization; with few exceptions!*-4, the conventional approach’ 
requires multiple equivalents of the arene substrate to promote C-H 
metalation in the absence of a coordinating directing group. Instead, 
we sought to design catalysts with ancillary ligands that would favour 
the oxidation of the complex before any interaction with the substrate, 
giving rise to a reactive, high-valent metal-fluoride intermediate that 


is electrophilic at fluorine and capable of oxidative fluorine transfer to 
arenes. We designed the Pd(11) complex 1, ligated simultaneously by a 
tridentate (terpyridine, terpy) and a bidentate (2-chloro-1,10-phenan- 
throline, 2-Cl-phen) ligand, which would be oxidized by electrophilic 
fluorinating reagents to yield the desired Pd(1v)-F complex 2 (Fig. 1b). 
The oxidation of doubly cationic 1 is promoted by a destabilizing inter- 
action between the lone pair of the apical donor atom and the filled d,2 
orbital on Pd(11), which is readily apparent in the highest occupied 
molecular orbital of 1 as calculated by density functional theory (DFT) 
(Fig. 1c). X-ray diffraction corroborates the apical interaction: the 


F 
Pd catalyst 1 
OL 
2 equiv. NFSI 
MeCN, 25 °C 4a, 61% isolated yield 
20h 69:31 ortho:para 


“COs 


3a,1 equiv. 
15 mmol (2.7 g) scale 
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Electrophilic fluorinating species 
3t 
c 


Figure 1 | Aromatic fluorination catalysed by 1. a, Palladium catalyst 1 
enables the direct, non-chelation-assisted fluorination of 4-cyanobiphenyl. 
b, Oxidation of Pd(11) complex 1, assisted by the ligand combination of 
terpy and 2-Cl-phen, yields the triply cationic Pd(1v)-F electrophile 2. 

c, The highest occupied molecular orbital of 1, as calculated by DFT, 
showing destabilizing orbital interaction. Hydrogen atoms are omitted 

for clarity. Calculations at the CPCM(MeCN)TPSSO D3/def2-QZVP// 
PBEO D3/def2-TZVP level of theory; iso = 0.05. d, X-ray crystal structure 
of 1, shown with 50%-probability ellipsoids. Hydrogen atoms and solvent 
molecules are omitted for clarity. 
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Figure 2 | Substrate scope of the Pd-catalysed fluorination of arenes. 
Reaction conditions: arene, 1 mmol; catalyst 1, 5 mol%; Selectfluor 
or NFSI, 2 equiv.; MeCN, 0.1 M. All isomers of non-volatile products 
have been isolated and characterized as analytically pure samples. The 
asterisk denotes the site of fluorination of the constitutional isomer that 
is not shown. Overall yields and the ratio of the constitutional isomers 


Pd-N distance in the X-ray structure of 1 (Fig. 1d) is 2.6 A, whichis 1.2A 
shorter than the sum of the van der Waals radii of Pd and N (ref. 16). 
Complex 1 is a competent catalyst for the fluorination of various 
arenes by either Selectfluor or NFSI. The substrates shown in Fig. 2 
underwent fluorination in the presence of 1 at room temperature or 
at 50°C, but little background reactivity was observed in the absence 
of 1 under otherwise identical conditions (maximum <1% yield) or 
even under reflux in acetonitrile (maximum 21% yield). In our studies, 
catalyst 1 was formed in situ from [Pd(terpy)(MeCN) ](BF4)2 and 
2-Cl-phen, but it can also be generated by combining the commercially 
available palladium source [Pd(MeCN)4](BF4)2 and the ligands before 
the addition of the reactants. Compatible functional groups include 
nitriles (3a), aryl bromides (3b), chlorides (3c, 3g, 3n, 3p, 3q), certain 
heterocycles (3e-3g, 3m), sulfonamides (3h, 3j), ketones (3h, 3k), 
amides (3i, 31-30, 3q), esters (3i, 30, 3p), carbamates (31), ethers (3p) 
and free hydroxy groups (3q). Five-membered heteroarenes containing 
nitrogen (3m) can be tolerated, but oxidatively labile functional groups 
such as amines and thiols cannot, owing to their general incompatibility 
with electrophilic fluorinating reagents. Electron-deficient arenes 
such as 3b-3d are not successfully fluorinated through conventional 
methodologies, but are suitable substrates for fluorination via catalysis 
with 1. However, more electron-deficient arenes, such as methyl 
benzoate, are insufficiently reactive and undergo little or no conversion. 
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Structurally complex substrates—such the pesticide procymidone (3n), 
the type-2 diabetes drug nateglinide (30), the lipid-lowering agent 
ciprofibrate (3p) and the hyponatremia drug tolvaptan (3q)—were 
fluorinated directly via catalysis with 1. Although fluorine can impart 
desirable properties on pharmaceuticals and agrochemicals, fluorinated 
analogues of structurally complex molecules can currently be diffi- 
cult to access; conventional fluorination methods failed to provide the 
fluorinated products shown in Fig. 2. 

In most cases, the fluorination reaction affords mixtures of at least 
two constitutional isomers, resulting from similar rates of fluorination 
at the positions ortho and para to the aromatic substituents. Purification 
of aryl fluoride products from mixtures of their constitutional isomers 
and the starting material is often challenging'”'®. However, the isolation 
and characterization of all the non-volatile products obtained here has 
been achieved, although optimization of the separation protocol was 
required for each substrate. For example, the ortho- and para-fluorinated 
products of the gram-scale fluorination of 4-cyanobiphenyl have been 
separated in 61% isolated yield (Fig. 1a). Although high positional selec- 
tivity is generally desired in C-H functionalization reactions, mixtures 
of constitutional isomers can be advantageous for some applications. For 
example, in the late-stage derivatization of drug candidates, each product 
isomer is an additional derivative that can be obtained without the need 
for costly and laborious de novo synthesis!?”°. Fluorinated tolvaptan 
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Figure 3 | Mechanism of fluorination catalysed by 1. a, The proposed 
catalytic cycle for the fluorination of chlorobenzene (3c). b, Energy- 
level diagram of the proposed catalytic cycle with chlorobenzene (3c); 
energies calculated by DFT. c, Synthesis of Pd(1v)-F complex 2’ via the 
oxidation of 1’ by Selectfluor. d, X-ray crystal structure of 2’, shown with 
50%-probability ellipsoids. Pd-F bond length: measured, 1.9120(7) A; 
calculated, 1.89 A. 


(4q), for example, would be challenging and time-consuming to pre- 
pare with conventional chemistry through de novo syntheses. Late-stage 
fluorination, even with the requirement for a custom-made separation 
protocol, can conveniently produce promising new candidates that may 
have never been evaluated otherwise. 

The proposed mode of action of 1 is highly unusual in the catalysis 
of aromatic oxidation reactions: conceptually, an activated electrophile 
is generated in situ from 1, in the form of Pd(1v)-F intermediate 2. The 
activated Pd(1v)-F electrophile 2 would therefore be capable of electro- 
philic fluorination of weakly nucleophilic arenes that cannot be fluori- 
nated directly by Selectfluor and NFSI (Fig. 3a)*!””. A DFT analysis of 
the aryl fluorination reaction suggests a mechanism that is accessible to 
Pd(1v)-F 2 but not to Selectfluor or NFSI. On the basis of these results, 


LETTER 


we hypothesize that the fluorination mechanism proceeds through a 
single transition state via fluoride-coupled electron transfer (Fig. 3a, b). 

Selectfluor fluorinates only electron-rich arenes such as anisole??; 
complex 1, conversely, is able to catalyse the fluorination of elec- 
tron-deficient arenes such as chlorobenzene. DFT calculations suggest 
that Pd(1v)-F 2 has a higher single-electron reduction potential 
than that of Selectfluor, although both compounds have a similar 
thermodynamic driving force for electrophilic fluorination. The tran- 
sition state TS of the fluorination of chlorobenzene with Pd(1v)-F 2 
shows high spin-density on the Pd as well as on the aryl carbon atoms. 
As such, the transition state is most appropriately characterized as a 
singlet diradical; two subsequent fluoride-coupled electron trans- 
fers occur asynchronously as the reaction proceeds through a single 
transition state. The mechanism is reminiscent of that previously 
reported for the fluorination of enamines and organometallic reagents 
with an isolated Pd(1v)-F (ref. 24). The calculated energy barrier for 
electrophilic fluorination of 21.8 kcal mol~! (Fig. 3b) is in agreement 
with the observed reaction time and the temperature of the reaction 
(as discussed below, see Supplementary Information for details). 

We sought to produce Pd(1v)-F complex 2, to verify our design 
principle as well as to investigate the reactivity of 2 with arenes. 
Treatment of 1 with XeF, in the presence of LiBF4 produced a °F 
NMR signal attributable to 2 at 6 = —258.6 p.p.m.; however, complex 
2 is reduced to 1 in acetonitrile solution, even in the absence of sub- 
strate, which hindered our attempts at isolation. Treatment of 1 with 
Selectfluor over a range of temperatures (—40°C to 25°C) resulted in 
the desired reduction of Selectfluor, but did not produce a 1IS9E NMR sig- 
nal that could be attributed to a Pd(1v)-F species, presumably because 2 
is reduced faster than it is formed under these conditions, and therefore 
does not accumulate in observable quantities. 

Complex 1’, in which 2-Cl-phen is replaced with unsubstituted 
phenanthroline (phen), is a competent catalyst for aromatic fluorina- 
tion, although not as effective as catalyst 1. When 1’ was treated with 
Selectfluor in acetonitrile at room temperature and then allowed to 
stand at —35°C, the Pd(1v)-F complex 2’ (°F NMR —259.5 p.p.m.) 
precipitated in 73% yield (Fig. 3c). Complex 2’ is sufficiently stable at low 
temperature to enable characterization and reactivity studies. The higher 
stability of 2’ as compared to 2 is understood to result from the greater 
electron-donating ability of phen relative to that of 2-Cl-phen. Likewise, 
the greater reactivity of 2 may explain why the 2-Cl-phen-ligated com- 
plex 1 outperforms the phen-ligated 1’ in terms of catalytic ability. 

Pd(1v)-F complex 2’ reacts with arenes to yield fluorinated products 
(Fig. 4). For example, 4-cyanobiphenyl (3a), when treated with 2’ in 
acetonitrile, yielded a 66:34 ratio of ortho- and para-fluoro isomers in 
63% overall yield. The positional selectivity of fluorination by 2’ is similar 
to that observed in fluorination catalysed by 1’ (69:31 ortho:para), con- 
sistent with 2’ being the C-F-bond-forming species in catalysis by 1’. 
These selectivity ratios are, in turn, similar to that observed upon fluori- 
nation with the optimal 2-Cl-phen-ligated catalyst 1 (71:29 ortho:para). 
We cannot rule out the involvement of a different C-F bond-forming 
pathway in catalysis by 1 (for example, through a Pd(111) species); 
however, the similar positional selectivities observed in fluorination 
catalysed by 1, fluorination catalysed by 1’, and stoichiometric fluorina- 
tion by 2’ are consistent with fluorination by similar Pd(1v)-F species in 
all three cases, corresponding to 2 in the case of catalysis by 1. 

Aromatic C-H oxidations catalysed by transition metals generally 
proceed via C-H metalation followed by oxidation of the resulting 
organometallic intermediate, with product formation ensuing through 
reductive elimination. The aromatic fluorination catalysed by 1 
presented here is an unusual example of an alternative mode of catalysis 
for aromatic C-H oxidation, in which a transition-metal catalyst is oxi- 
dized to a high-valent intermediate, which in turn oxidizes the substrate 
by group transfer of a ligand. Such an ‘oxidation-first’ mechanism is rem- 
iniscent of various transition-metal-catalysed aliphatic C-H oxidations, 
such as hydroxylations”*-’” and halogenations”® through high- 
valent metal-oxo complexes, and aminations”’ via metal-nitrenoid 
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Figure 4 | Comparison of the positional selectivity of stoichiometric 
and catalytic fluorinations using 2’. Top, stoichiometric fluorination; 
bottom, catalytic fluorination. +5 equiv. of 4-cyanobiphenyl (3a) and 
1 equiv. of Selectfluor were used. 


species. Reported examples of such a mechanism for aromatic C-H 
oxidation, however, are rare, and are proposed to involve metal- 
nitrene or aminyl-radical transfer to the arene, although evidence for 
the proposed modes of action in these cases is indirect*°". To the best 
of our knowledge, the aromatic fluorination reaction reported here 
is the only example so far of a synthetic method for aromatic C-H 
functionalization in which oxidation reactivity between a high-valent 
catalytic intermediate and arenes has been directly scrutinized. 

The other examples of aromatic and aliphatic C-H oxidation reac- 
tions proceeding through ‘oxidation-first’ mechanisms mentioned 
above function because the high-valent intermediate provides access 
to a mechanism of oxidation that is not available to the starting 
reagents, such as a radical-rebound mechanism in the case of hydrox- 
ylation through metal—oxo intermediates. We have shown here data 
that support the interpretation that catalyst 2 provides access to a 
fluoride-coupled electron-transfer mechanism that is not accessible to 
electrophilic fluorinating reagents such as Selectfluor. 

We anticipate that the direct electrophilic C-H fluorination of arenes 
reported here will be a useful tool in medicinal chemistry; indeed, 
the reaction has already found use in the late-stage derivatization of 
drug molecules. Furthermore, the unusual mechanism of catalysis by 
complex 1, in which a high-valent transition-metal intermediate under- 
goes group transfer to arenes, may become the basis for a new approach 
to the catalysis of C-H functionalization reactions. 


Data Availability Data are available from the corresponding author on 
reasonable request. 
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Meridional overturning circulation conveys fast 
acidification to the deep Atlantic Ocean 
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Mercedes de la Paz!, Fernando Alonso-Pérez!, Elisa F. Guallart! & Xose A. Padin! 


Since the Industrial Revolution, the North Atlantic Ocean has been 
accumulating anthropogenic carbon dioxide (CO;) and experiencing 
ocean acidification!, that is, an increase in the concentration 
of hydrogen ions (a reduction in pH) and a reduction in the 
concentration of carbonate ions. The latter causes the ‘aragonite 
saturation horizon’ —below which waters are undersaturated with 
respect to a particular calcium carbonate, aragonite—to move to 
shallower depths (to shoal), exposing corals to corrosive waters”. 
Here we use a database analysis to show that the present rate of 
supply of acidified waters to the deep Atlantic could cause the 
aragonite saturation horizon to shoal by 1,000-1,700 metres in the 
subpolar North Atlantic within the next three decades. We find that, 
during 1991-2016, a decrease in the concentration of carbonate 
ions in the Irminger Sea caused the aragonite saturation horizon to 
shoal by about 10-15 metres per year, and the volume of aragonite- 
saturated waters to reduce concomitantly. Our determination of 
the transport of the excess of carbonate over aragonite saturation 
(xe[CO3”])—an indicator of the availability of aragonite to 
organisms—by the Atlantic meridional overturning circulation 
shows that the present-day transport of carbonate ions towards the 
deep ocean is about 44 per cent lower than it was in preindustrial 
times. We infer that a doubling of atmospheric anthropogenic CO, 
levels—which could occur within three decades according to a 
‘business-as-usual scenario’ for climate change*—could reduce the 
transport of ,.[CO3*~] by 64-79 per cent of that in preindustrial 
times, which could severely endanger cold-water coral habitats. The 
Atlantic meridional overturning circulation would also export this 
acidified deep water southwards, spreading corrosive waters to the 
world ocean. 

Atmospheric CO, levels have increased from 280 to 400 parts per 
million (p.p.m.) since the Industrial Revolution. The global ocean has 
captured some 30% of this anthropogenic CO2 (Cant), thereby acting as 
a climate regulator’. This CO, absorption has led to a decrease in sea- 
water pH (of about 0.12 units) and in the supersaturation of calcium 
carbonate (CaCO3)—effects known collectively as ocean acidification. 
Ocean acidification can particularly affect marine calcifiers! by favour- 
ing the dissolution of CaCO3-based shells and skeletons”. Notably, 
deep cold-water coral (CWC) reefs formed by scleractinian corals— 
such as the ecosystem engineer Lophelia pertusa—are highly vulner- 
able to ocean acidification’. The global distribution of CWC seems 
to be partly limited by the depth of the aragonite saturation horizon 
(ASH), which marks the boundary between aragonite-stable waters 
above and dissolution-prone waters below’. In preindustrial times, 
more than 95% of CWC locations were found above the ASH®, pro- 
viding evidence that environments located below the ASH are hostile 
to CWC growth. In the North Pacific Ocean (Fig. 1a), where the ASH 
is only 500 metres deep’, the distribution of aragonitic CWC is patchy 
and CWCs do not develop to form the large, deep reef frameworks 


that are abundant in the North Atlantic®, where the ASH has tended 
to occur at depths of more than 2,000 metres. However, ocean acifidi- 
cation is causing the ASH to shoal, thus exposing CWCs to CaCO3 
undersaturation. Although laboratory experiments suggest that adult 
L. pertusa can acclimatize to CaCO; undersaturation®”®, the long-term 
survival of CWC reefs in undersaturated water is questioned, because 
L. pertusa skeletons become weaker when exposed yearlong to levels 
of ocean acidification that are predicted to occur in the future!, and 
the dead skeletal framework that supports the reef itself is likely to 
dissolve in undersaturated waters’. 

To determine the degree of aragonite saturation of the world ocean 
waters, we calculated ,.[CO37"] (in jzmol kg!) by using quality- 
controlled global data sets of marine CO, system measurements'”'?, 
A positive (or negative) xcl[CO37" ] indicates waters that are supersaturated 
(or undersaturated) with aragonite (see Methods). We find that high 
positive ,.[CO3”"] values occur in the North Atlantic while negative 
values occur in the North Pacific; this is consistent with the known 
distribution of CWC" below 1,000 metres (Fig. 1a). About 61% of 
CWCs found below 1,000 metres are located in the North Atlantic (this 
number rises to 78% at depths below 1,500 metres), where ,-[CO37  ] 
is greater than 0, with an average x-[CO3” _] of 24.5 smolkg~! below 
1,000 metres (and 15 mol kg! below 1,500 metres). These are half the 
natural (preindustrial) ,.[CO 37] values (see Extended Data Table 1). 
The Atlantic meridional overturning circulation (AMOC) created the 
favourable conditions for CWC growth in the North Atlantic by con- 
veying ventilated waters loaded with relatively high pH and positive 
xcL[CO3” ] to the deep Atlantic Ocean. 

In the centre of the Irminger Sea (Fig. 1b), winter deep convection 
recorded during 1991-2016 explains a persistent increase in Cay: from 
30 to 50 pmol kg! and the associated deep injection of ocean acidi- 
fication in the ventilated subpolar mode water (Fig. 2a). During the 
same period, the atmospheric Ca, grew from 85 p.p.m. to 123 p.p.m. 
A thick layer of low salinity (less than 34.91) traces the strong con- 
vection events that occurred during the first half of the 1990s and 
during 2014-2016. During those strong convection events, subpolar 
mode water was ventilated down to 1,500 metres, showing high 
temporal variability and no indication of a slowing-down of deep 
convection'>!°, The present-day surface ocean has about a 30% higher 
concentration of Ht ions ({[H*]) than the natural (preindustrial) 
surface ocean!. At the centre of the Irminger Sea, the [H*] increase 
affects a layer about 1,500 metres thick (Fig. 2c)—the deepest signal 
yet seen of the direct injection of ocean acidification. Since 2002, 
anthropogenic perturbations have caused the isolines that mark 25% 
and 30% anthropogenic [H*] to deepen from the surface down to 
1,500 metres. The isolines that mark ,.[CO3”] progressively ascend 
at about 10-15 metres per year (Fig. 2b), with some slightly faster 
ascension periods that are related to deep convection events (arrows 
in Fig. 2b). The effect of these deep convection events is buffered by 
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Figure 1 | Aragonite saturation and cold-water coral distribution. 

a xc[CO 3” ] at 1,500 metres (see the colour bar at the bottom right). 
Circles, diamonds and squares represent CWC locations (below 1,000 m) 
where x<[CO37_] is, respectively, less than 0 j:mol kg’, between 0j1mol kg™! 
and 25 mol kg~', or more than 25 mol kg~!. Depths are coded in grey 
(see the colour bar at the top right). b, Map showing the Central Irminger 
Station (red star), the Ovide section (dotted line), and the circulation of 
upper (red) and lower (blue) AMOC limbs. c, Along the Ovide section, 


the partial balance between the increase in anthropogenic [H*] and 
the decrease in natural [H*] (the latter resulting from the removal of 
the natural COz accumulated in old waters by the remineralization of 
organic matter) (Fig. 2c). Because of this biogeochemical feedback, the 
decrease in ,-[CO37 ] and the associated shoaling of the ASH are only 
weakly sensitive to the intensity of the deep convection. 

West of 20° W in the subpolar North Atlantic (SPNA), the ASH 
observed in 2016 is 200-500 metres shallower than the preindustrial 
ASH (Fig. 1c). Along the 2016 Greenland-Portugal Ovide transect!” 
(Fig. 1b), the 25 umolkg™ isoline of the present-day ,.[CO3”-] runs 
close to the 50,1mol kg! isoline of natural ,<[CO37~], indicating a 50% 
decrease in the availability of CO37~ ions for deep CWC. These changes 
reflect the spreading of newly ventilated subpolar mode water with low 
xcl[CO37-] from the Irminger Sea to the Iceland basin. 

During 2002-2016, the mean transport of sea water by the AMOC 
across the Ovide section!” was 16.2 +0.8 Sverdrup (Sv, where 1 Sv equals 
1 x 10°m? s~'). The upper and lower limbs of the AMOC showed con- 
trasting ,.[CO3”"] (Fig. 1c) and Can, values (Extended Data Fig. 1), with 
average xc[CO3” ] values of 61 +2 mol kg~! and 28 + 3 umol kg“! for 
the upper and lower limbs, respectively. The upper limb of the AMOC 
flows northwards (above the isopycnal that marks a water density of 
1,032.15kg m7), transporting 1,064kmols“! of ,.[CO3”] (Fig. 3). 
About 40% of this transport (435 kmol s~!) subducted into the lower 
limb of the AMOC in the SPNA, while the remaining 60% was exported 
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xcl[CO3-] observed (black lines, and coloured shading as indicated in the 
colour bar to the right), natural (preindustrial; yellow dashed lines), and 
computed for a doubling of present atmospheric Cant (white dashed line). 
The grey area shows the uncertainties in the ASH (where <[CO3”] =0). 
The red line separates the upper and lower AMOC limbs. Dots represent 
samples. The dark shaded area represents the sea bed. Figure prepared 
using Ocean Data View/DIVA. 


to the Nordic Seas!®*!°. These ,.[CO37 ] transport values are between 
33% and 44% lower than the transport of natural ,.[CO3”-], because 
natural x-[CO 3” ] values in the upper and lower limbs of the AMOC 
(90 +2 and 49 +4 \molkg™!, respectively) are much larger than the 
present-day values (61 +2 and 28+3,molkg |, respectively). By 
vertically transporting lower ,.[CO3”] with respect to preindus- 
trial levels, the AMOC is responsible for the decreases in pH and in 
xcL[CO37-] in the deep North Atlantic. 

Projections made by the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC)”° indicate that a warming of about 2°C could be reached 
when atmospheric CO; levels rise to 480-520 p.p.m. (Extended Data 
Fig. 2)—that is, when there is a CO excess over preindustrial values 
(Cant) of 200-240 p.p.m. These figures are around double the present- 
day anthropogenic perturbations in temperature and CO, (1 °C warm- 
ing?! and a Cant of 100-120 p.p.m.). We inferred the x<[CO37~] that 
would result from a doubling of the atmospheric C,,; by adding 0.72 
times the present-day marine Cp; (Extended Data Fig. 1) to the marine 
[CO.] observed in 2002-2016, and assuming that Cay changes follow 
a transient steady approximation*””? (see Methods). The projected 
slow-down of deep convection by the end of this century should not 
invalidate this approach because, as concluded above, the decrease in 
xc[CO37] is only weakly sensitive to the intensity of the deep convec- 
tion. We find that, when doubling the atmospheric Can, the volume of 
aragonite-saturated deep waters in the Iceland basin and the Irminger 
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Figure 2 | Ocean acidification at the Central Irminger Station. a, Time 
evolution from 1991 to 2016 of: anthropogenic CO? (Cant, colour bar); 
the isohaline of 34.91 (continuous black lines); and the salinity minimum 
(dotted black line). b, Time evolution from 1991 to 2016 of: aragonite 
saturation (contours); and the excess of CO3?~ concentration over 
aragonite saturation (xe{CO3" ], colour bar). Red arrows indicate the 


Sea decreases dramatically, as shown by the fact that both the ASH and 
the isolines that mark 25 umolkg~! and 50 umol kg~! ,.[CO37] shoal 
at 1,000-1,700 metres with respect to preindustrial depths (Fig. 1c). 
A striking feature is the disappearance of the vertical gradient of [H*] 
as a result of ocean acidification (Extended Data Fig. 3); this disap- 
pearance occurs because the relatively rapid deep injection of Cant by 
the AMOC leads to the homogenization of the pH in the whole water 
column. This would in turn lead to a substantial weakening in the ver- 
tical gradient of ,.[CO3]. 

We find that doubling the atmospheric C,,; could result in 70% of the 
CWC in the North Atlantic that live at depths lower than 1,500 metres 
finding themselves below the ASH, and thus exposed to negative 
xc[CO3”] (Extended Data Table 1). An average reduction of 75% in 
xc[CO3"] with respect to preindustrial levels would be observed for 
the CWC living below 1,000 metres. This might occur as soon as 2050 
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effects of deep convection events. ¢, Time evolution from 1991 to 2016 
of: natural (pre-industrial) H* concentration ({H™]nat, colour bar); and 
the percentage change in [H*] that results from anthropogenic emissions 
(contours). Dots represent samples. Figure prepared using Ocean Data 
View/DIVA. 


in the ‘fossil-fuelled development shared socioeconomic scenario 
(SSP5, which is comparable to the previous business-as-usual scenario 
(RCP8.5); see Extended Data Fig. 2)*. Our database results are in line 
with IPCC projections” that point to ocean acidification being a seri- 
ous threat for deep (below 1,000 metre) CWC habitats in the North 
Atlantic by 2100. However, most recent model studies have shown 
large discrepancies in their estimates of the extent of CWC habitats 
that could be exposed to corrosive waters by the end of the century. The 
proportion of CWC projected to live below the ASH varies between 
23% and 70% of its present-day area in the most recent simulations, 
using the business-as-usual scenario®”®. In another study, the pro- 
portion was projected to reach 85% of the Northeast Atlantic CWC 
surfaces by 2060. Our findings support this latter prediction. We show 
that the water masses of the lower limb of the AMOC are becoming 
more acidic. Those water masses are ventilating the deep layers of the 
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Figure 3 | Circulation of the excess of [CO37—] over aragonite saturation 
and of [H*] in the subpolar North Atlantic. Mean transports for 
2002-2016 between the Ovide transect and the Nordic Sills of: seawater 
(in Sv; green values); natural (light coloured arrows) and observed (dark 
coloured arrows) excess of [CO3*~] over aragonite saturation (,-[CO3” ], in 
kmol s~!; black values); and natural (light coloured arrows) and observed 
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(dark coloured arrows) [H*] (in mol s~!; white values). Uncertainties are 
the errors in the mean transports across the eight occupations of the Ovide 
line during 2002-2016. The grey dotted line represents the limit between 
the upper and lower limbs of the AMOC. The dark shaded area represents 
the sea bed. 
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world ocean and propagating the acidification threat to the CWC habi- 
tats of the world. We estimate that, if the atmospheric Cant doubles, the 
average xel{CO3"~] below 1,000 metres would become negative globally 
(Extended Data Table 1), indicating that most of the deep CWC habitats 
of the world ocean might be exposed to corrosive waters by 2050. 

Models predict that the mid-latitude AMOC could slow by 25% by 
the end of this century”; this would lead directly to a decreasing vol- 
ume of waters with negative ,.[CO3?] being exported southwards to 
the global deep ocean. However, such an AMOC reduction would also 
lead to a reduction in the ventilation of the deep ocean at mid-latitudes 
and thus, through remineralization processes, to a reduction in both 
the dissolved oxygen and pH through remineralization processes*”-”®. 
Therefore, future AMOC slow-down could worsen the acidification 
threats for deep CWC. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Aragonite saturation and carbonate ion excess. Aragonite is one of the meta- 
stable forms of CaCO; that is used by calcifying marine organisms to build their 
shells*°3". A measure of the biological availability of aragonite is the in situ degree 
of aragonite saturation ((q), given by: 


[Ca?*][CO37]s 
Ka 


where [Ca?*] is the concentration of calcium ions; [CO37~] is the concentration of 
the carbonate ion; and K, is the CaCO; aragonite solubility product. The subscript 
‘is’ denotes in situ temperature and pressure conditions. [Ca”*] is conservative and 
is obtained from the salinity (S) as follows: 


[Ca?*] = 0.01028 x $/35 


Another convenient measure of the aragonite saturation is the difference between 
[CO37" ]is and the [CO37"] at saturation ({CO3?]sat(o, = 1)), which is the excess of 
carbonate ion concentration over aragonite saturation (x<[CO3”- ]): 


xelCO3?~] = [CO3?]is — [CO3? hata, =1) 


A positive (or negative) x-[CO37  ] indicates that water is supersaturated (or under- 
saturated) with respect to aragonite. The xce[CO37"] is an absolute measure of the 
tendency for the aragonite mineral to precipitate or dissolve*’, so that, unlike the 
widely used (, (which is a ratio), xcl[CO37] can be used to compute x<[CO3” ] 
transport. In addition, changes in y<[CO37  ] are directly comparable with changes 
in [CO3?7]is, which we computed here from the total alkalinity (Ay) and total 
dissolved inorganic carbon (Cy). We selected the acid dissociation constants of 
ref. 34 and aragonite solubilities of ref. 35 to determine ,-[CO3”-] and other derived 
variables of the marine CO; system using the CO2SYS toolbox***”. 

Present, natural and projected values of ,.[CO37~] and [H*]. We determined 
present-day x-[CO3”] and [H*] by using measured data from the marine CO, 
system (Ay, Cy and pH), as well as temperature, salinity and pressure. We separated 
anthropogenic from natural (preindustrial) ,.[CO3?-] and [H*] by assuming that 
the natural component corresponds to an ocean in equilibrium with a preindustrial 
atmosphere, whereas the remaining is anthropogenic. Along the Ovide section, 
we determined the anthropogenic CO) (Cant) using the back-calculation pC? 
method!?8? with an overall uncertainty of + 5.2,1mol kg”! For the Nordic Sills, 
we took the parameters of the marine CO) system from ref. 18. 

We determined the natural Cy by subtracting the C,,; from the measured Cy. We 
determined natural ,.[CO37-] and [H*] using the measured Ay and natural Cy and 
the equations of the marine CO, system using CO2SYS toolbox**”. 

The shared socioeconomic pathways (specifically SSP; ref. 4; Extended Data Fig. 2) 
indicate that a doubling of the present atmospheric Can: of 100-120 p.p.m.—that 
is, an atmospheric CO, level of 480-520 p.p.m., which is 200-240 p.p.m. over 
preindustrial values—would lead to a warming of 2°C. We calculated ,-[CO37] 
and [H"] for this scenario by doubling the present atmospheric Cant, Comparing 
the observed changes in Cr and chlorofluorocarbons with those predicted from an 
eddy-permitting ocean circulation model confirmed that changes in Cant follow a 
transient steady-state (TSS) approximation?*”>°, This means that Cant increases 
over time through the whole water column proportionally to the increase in Cant 
in the surface mixed layer. Hence, we estimated the seawater Can: that would 
result from a doubling of atmospheric Cant by using the present-day seawater Cant, 
considering that the change in the seawater surface Cyn, follows the change in 
atmospheric CO:. In this scenario, we estimated the seawater Cyn, to be 72 + 3% 
higher than the present-day seawater Cant (Extended Data Fig. 4), given a large 
range of temperatures (0-20°C) and a CO; air-sea disequilibrium"! of 10+5%. 
We determined ,<[CO 3” ] and [H*] in the scenario involving a doubling of atmos- 
pheric Cant by adding the 0.72 times the present seawater Cn; to the measured Cy 
and using the measured Ay and temperature. [Ht] = 10?" is given in nmol kg"! 
(‘T’ refers to pH in total scale). We determined the uncertainty range for the ASH 
given a doubling of atmospheric C,,; (grey area in Fig. 1c) by considering an atmos- 
pheric CO, concentration of 480-520 p.p.m. 

Present, natural and projected ,.[CO3?~ ] at CWC locations. We derived a data- 
base of information on stony coral from literature records’ and from a database 
on L. pertusa that was compiled by the United Nations Environment Programme 
(UNEP)-World Conservation Monitoring Centre (WCMC)“*. From the resulting 
6,553 records on CWC, we removed those without geo-referenced coordinates 
or depth data, those referring to depths shallower than 1,000 metres, and those 
characterized as dead or fossils, thereby obtaining 548 CWC records (Fig. la and 
Extended Data Table 1). To determine the physicochemical characteristics of the 
seawater surrounding those 548 locations, we used a multiparametric method 
(the water mass properties (WMP) method)** to interpolate in situ temperature, 
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salinity, Ay and Cy from the quality-controlled GLODAPv2 database'*!*. The 
WMP method improves the estimates obtained from purely spatial interpolation 
by applying a weighting process that uses the distances in conservative parameters, 
and by using a helper database with higher resolution (World Ocean Atlas***’) 
for these conservative parameters. We interpolated the C,, at those 548 CWC 
locations for 2010 from the Can given in ref. 50. Following the same procedure 
as described above, we determined present-day, natural and projected x<[CO37- ] 
(the latter for a doubling of atmospheric Cant). The results are summarized in 
Extended Data Table 1. 

Circulation of CO3?~ and C,y, in the subpolar North Atlantic. We determined the 
absolute geostrophic velocity fields orthogonal to the Ovide sections by using an 
inverse model constrained by subsurface acoustic Doppler current profiler meas- 
urements and an overall mass conservation constraint!”°! °°. The resulting absolute 
velocity fields are consistent with independent altimetry measurements” and esti- 
mates of the western boundary current transport” at the time of the Greenland- 
Portugal oceanographic cruises (made every two years since 2002) along the 
Ovide transect (Fig. 1b). The velocity fields are representative of the month of 
the cruise; seasonal variability was removed as in ref. 19. The mean velocity field 
of the Ovide section during 2002-2016 is shown in Extended Data Fig. 5. We calcu- 
lated the transport of x-[CO3” ], [H*], Cantand [CO3?-] by using the velocity field, 
density and tracer concentration (,<[CO37~], [H*], Cant or [CO37]) as follows: 


Transport = [tracer] x density, x velocity x area 


tracer 
The transports of seawater, ,-[CO37-], [H*], Can: and [CO3”-] are summarized in 
Extended Data Table 2, Fig. 3 and Extended Data Fig. 6. For yx-[CO3*-] and [H*], 
transports are also given for the present day, for preindustrial (natural) times, and 
for a scenario involving doubling of atmospheric Cant. We calculated uncertainties 
in the AMOC, and in the transport of x-[CO3”] and [H™] through the Ovide 
section, as the standard errors of the mean of the eight occupations of the Ovide 
section during 2002-2016. Transport at the sills was derived from refs 18, 19; results 
are summarized in Extended Data Table 3. 

Data availability. Data obtained by the OVIDE cruises from 2002 to 2010 are 
part of the GLODAPv2 data product, available at Ocean Carbon Data System 
(http://cdiac.ornl.gov/oceans). We accessed OVIDE 2012 data from the Clivar 
and Carbon Hydrographic Data Office (CCHDO; http://cchdo.ucsd.edu/ 
cruise/29AH20120622). OVIDE 2014 data are publicly available at http://www. 
obs-vlfr.fr/proof/ftpfree/geovide/ ALKALINITY_PH/. The OVIDE 2016 data 
that support the findings of this study are available at http://dx.doi.org/10.20350/ 
digitalCSIC/8513. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Anthropogenic CO; along the 2016 Ovide (Fig. 1b) in 2016. The black line marks the isopycnal that delimits the 
section. Vertical distribution of anthropogenic CO (colour bar and white —_ upper and lower limbs of the AMOC. Dots represent samples. Dark shaded 


isolines; in pmol kg) along the Ovide section of the North Atlantic area represents the sea bed. 
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temperature changes as modelled by the five shared socioeconomic to double, so too would y<[CO**"] (to 480-520 p.p.m.; dotted red line in 
pathways (SSPs)*. At present (bottom left of each graph), Earth has main graph); this is within the projection range for a warming of 2°C. 
experienced a 1 °C warming with respect to preindustrial temperatures, and According to SSP5 (pink shaded area), this temperature could be reached 
has an atmospheric CO) concentration ([CO,*""]) of 400 p.p.m. (ref. 21); in 2040-2052 (see insets). SSP5 is the only one of these five scenarios that 
this represents an atmospheric CO> excess (x<[CO2"™"]) of 120 p.p.m. results in a radiative forcing as high as that projected by the previous IPCC 
with respect to preindustrial times (x<[CO2*"] = [CO2*""] — 280 p.p.m., business-as-usual scenario (RCP8.5)*4. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Aragonite saturation at CWC locations 


Depth (m) Ocean N <ASH,,,; <ASHjo19 <ASH,, —-XC[CO,7Jnar XC[CO47Iy919  XC[CO,2],, 
Global 548 12% 17% 47% 29 14.5 4 
>1,000 
NA 335(61%) 1% 2% 32% 43 24.5 10.5 
Global 176 20% 22% 74% 22 6.7 8 
>1,500 
NA 139(78%) 2% 4% 70% 34 15 3 


Number (N) of locations of CWC in the global and North Atlantic (NA) oceans at depths below 1,000 metres and 1,500 metres, along with the percentage of the CWCs located below the ASH (<ASH) in 
preindustrial (natural) times (subscript ‘nat’), in the present day (subscript ‘2010’), and in a scenario involving the doubling of atmospheric Cant (subscript ‘2x’). Also shown are average values for the 
excess of CO32~ concentration over aragonite saturation (,<[CO3?"], in pmol kg!) for preindustrial times, for the present day (from the GLODAPv2 project)!2!3, and with a doubling of atmospheric Cant. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Transport of sea water, ,.[CO32—], [H+], Cant and [CO32~] across the Ovide section 


[H*] 


Year Vol (Sv) 


ant [CO,?] 


[COs*Inat xclCO3”] 


kmol-s*1 


xclCOs"Inat_xclCO3*]ox 
kmol-s71 


[C07 [Ha 
mols” N 


TH}, 


AMOC upper limb 
2002 17.3 761 2,322 2,784 1,058 1,520 737 177 144 209 
2004 172 820 2,409 2,910 1,172 1,673 823 172 138 205 
2006 12.0 528 1,596 1,917 743 1,064 520 119 97 141 
2008 17.1 886 2,412 2,954 1,173 1,716 795 171 135 206 
2010 18.0 919 2,477 3,037 1,166 1,727 776 187 148 225 
2012 16.5 819 2,116 2,609 922 1,415 578 172 135 208 
2014 18.8 1,048 2,563 3,200 1,199 1,837 755 189 147 230 
2016 19.0 1,068 2,468 3,114 1,078 1,724 628 201 154 247 
Avg. 17.0 856 2,295 2,816 1,064 1,584 701 174 137 209 
Err_x 0.78 61 110.3 144.2 56 88 39 9 6 11 
Velocity-weighted averaged ,,[CO,7] 6142 90+2 40+1.4 

AMOC lower limb 
2002 -16.5 -548 -1,920 -2,240 -640 -960 -417 -151 -127 -175 
2004 -16.3 -547 -1,812 -2,128 -454 -770 -233 -156 -130 -181 
2006 -11.2 -343 -1,294 -1,495 -357 -557 -218 -106 -90 -121 
2008 -16.3 -694 -1,899 -2,305 -680 -1,087 -397 -150 -120 -180 
2010 -17.2 -567 -1,913 -2,239 -288 -614 -60 -175 -147 -202 
2012 “15.7 -646 -1,769 -2,144 -524 -899 -263 -151 -121 -181 
2014 -17.9 -636 -1,899 -2,262 -259 -622 -6 -184 -151 -215 
2016 -18.2 -882 -1,957 -2,465 -500 -1,007 -146 -184 -140 -226 
Avg. -16.2 -608 -1,808 -2,160 -463 -814 -217 -157 -128 -185 
Err_x 0.78 43 84.8 106 55 73 46 8 7 10 
Velocity-weighted averaged ,,[CO,7] 2843 49+4 13.642.7 


Shown are measured values for the present-day transport of seawater volume, Cant, [CO3?~], xe[CO3*~] and [H*] across the Ovide section during 2002-2016 in the upper and lower limbs of the AMOC. 
Also shown are values for the natural (preindustrial) components (subscript ‘nat’) and for the scenario involving doubling of atmospheric Cant (subscript ‘2x’). Uncertainties (Err_x) are estimated as 
the error of the mean of the eight occupations of the Ovide section. Positive (negative) transports indicate northward (southward) transport. Also shown are velocity-weighted averages of x.[CO3?"] for 
preindustrial times, the present day (2002-2016), and for a doubling of atmospheric Ca,¢ scenario. 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Transports at the Nordic Sills 


ini c, Ay Cant [co,?] [CO*]nat xelCO3”] [CO ]nat [H*] [H*Jnat 

ayer Vol (Sv) Thor PC) Salinity (umol-kg) (umol-kg) (umol-kg) (umol-kg) (umol-kg") (umol-kg+) (umol-kg) (pmol-kg) (pmol-kg2) 
AMOC upper limb (Density < 1,027.8) 

AW aroes-Shetland 3.9+0.5 9.18+0.55 35.27+0.11 2,121+20 2,325+7 50+3 146+8 176+10 7648 107+10 8.0+0.9 6.44+1.0 


AW celand-Faroe 3.940.5 8.10+0.30 35.18+0.06 2,127422  2,32346 4743 140+10 169412 70+10 99+12 8,041.1 6.441.3 
AWw.iceland 0.8+0.16 6.00+0.15 35.06+0.03 2,138+3 2,309+2 4842 124+2 15342 5442 8342 8.440.1 6.6+0.2 
PWoenmark strait -1.840.5 -0.9141.35 34.0740.27 2,114+8 2,26643 3841 110+3 13244 4243 6444 6.9+0.4 5.6+£0.5 


AMOC lower limb (Density > 1,027.8) 


OWraroes-Shetland -2.0+0.3 0.59+0.10 34.91+0.02 2,16343 2,30343 2746 100+2 11544 242 1744 8.1+0.0 7.00.5 
OW celand-Faroe -1.040.5 0.33+40.30 34.89+0.06 2,156+5 2,304+8 3344 104+2 12345 642 2545 7,740.2 6.4+0.1 
OWpenmark strait -3.040.3 1.4740.45 34.8640.09 2,148+6 2,2944+5 3742 104+2 12443 642 2743 8.1+0.1 6.6+0.2 


Shown are seawater volume transport (Vol), potential temperature (Tpot), salinity, total dissolved inorganic carbon (C7), total alkalinity (At), Cant, [CO32>], y-[CO32-] and [H*] through the Nordic Sills in 
the upper and lower limbs of the AMOC (separated by isopycnal 1,027.8kg m~). Values for certain natural (preindustrial) components are also shown (subscript ‘nat’). Salinity and marine CO2 system 
data (Cy and Ar) are from ref. 17. Volume transports are from ref. 19. AW, OW and PW: Atlantic, overflow and polar waters. Faroes—Shetland, between the Faroes and Shetland Islands; Iceland-Faroe, 
across the Iceland—Faroe Ridge; W-lceland, west of Iceland; Denmark Strait, through the Denmark Strait. Uncertainties in volume transport, salinity, Ct, Cant and Ay are from ref. 18. Uncertainties in Cy 
and A; were propagated to [CO32-] and [H*] by a Monte Carlo approach using marine COz system equations. 
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Global patterns of tropical forest fragmentation 


Franziska Taubert!, Rico Fischer', Jtirgen Groeneveld!, Sebastian Lehmann!, Michael S. Miiller!, Edna Rodig!, 


Thorsten Wiegand! & Andreas Huth!*4 


Remote sensing enables the quantification of tropical deforestation 
with high spatial resolution’. This in-depth mapping has led to 
substantial advances in the analysis of continent-wide fragmentation 
of tropical forests!“*. Here we identified approximately 130 million 
forest fragments in three continents that show surprisingly similar 
power-law size and perimeter distributions as well as fractal 
dimensions. Power-law distributions®’ have been observed in 
many natural phenomena®”? such as wildfires, landslides and 
earthquakes. The principles of percolation theory”! provide 
one explanation for the observed patterns, and suggest that 
forest fragmentation is close to the critical point of percolation; 
simulation modelling also supports this hypothesis. The observed 
patterns emerge not only from random deforestation, which can 
be described by percolation theory'”"’, but also from a wide range 
of deforestation and forest-recovery regimes. Our models predict 
that additional forest loss will result in a large increase in the 
total number of forest fragments—at maximum by a factor of 33 
over 50 years—as well as a decrease in their size, and that these 
consequences could be partly mitigated by reforestation and forest 
protection. 

Tropical forests have a key role in the global carbon cycle’” and 
harbour more than half of the known species worldwide!’. In recent 
decades, increases in agriculture, logging and urban growth have led 
to unprecedented losses of tropical forest'*!°, with annual deforesta- 
tion rates of around 0.5% since the 1990s'. Deforestation rates differ 
between continents!, with hot spots concentrated mainly in Asia and 
Brazil'*. A reduction of forested area is concomitant with fragmen- 
tation, in which patches of forest are split into several smaller ones’®. 


a Americas b 


The increasing availability of high-resolution satellite imagery now ena- 
bles in-depth mapping of global deforestation!“ and detailed analysis 
of the spatial pattern of the remaining forest. 

Here we used percolation theory’! as a framework for analysing 
the current fragmentation structures in tropical and subtropical regions 
of the Americas, Africa, and Asia and Australia (denoted here as Asia— 
Australia) (Fig. 1) on a high-resolution forest cover map” (approxi- 
mately 21 billion pixels, each 30m x 30m). We used a clustering 
algorithm to count and analyse the size and perimeter distribution of 
all detectable forest fragments separately for each continent, and deter- 
mined the fractal dimension of the fragmented landscape (Table 1). In 
total, we identified more than 130 million forest fragments across all 
continents studied, with sizes ranging over eleven orders of magnitude 
and reaching 427 Mha. South America’s largest forest fragment, in the 
Amazon, spans around 45% of its total forest area, whereas the largest 
fragment on Borneo in Asia covers only 18% of the forest. 

We expected notably different fragmentation structures between con- 
tinents owing to different land use practices'*. However, we observed 
markedly similar fragment size distributions (Fig. 1), which could be 
described by power laws>’ with almost identical exponents (Table 1). 
About 10% of continental forest area is made up of forest fragments 
smaller than 10,000 ha (11.2% for the Americas, 9.9% for Africa and 
9.2% for Asia—Australia). Additionally, the fractal dimensions of forest 
cover are similar for all three continents, with values of approximately 
1.9 (Table 1). To analyse the shape of the fragments, we determined 
the fragment perimeter distributions; again, for all three continents, 
we found power-law behaviour with similar exponents, with values 
close to 2.2 (Table 1, Extended Data Fig. 1). Our results raise the 
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Figure 1 | Continental-scale fragment size distribution of tropical 

and subtropical forests. a~c, Observed forest fragment size distribution 
(green dots, fragment sizes >10 ha) for the Americas (a, n=55.5 million 
fragments), Africa (b, n= 44.8 million fragments) and Asia—Australia 

(c, n= 30.5 million fragments). The solid lines represent the fits of power- 


Fragment size (ha) 


Fragment size (ha) 


law distributions with exponent 7. The maps show the entire land area 

of the tropical belt and indicate the selected tropical regions in green. 
Maps were created using R (ref. 31) and the package ‘rworldmap’ (ref. 32). 
Fragment sizes were estimated from Hansen's vegetation cover map’. 


1Helmholtz Centre for Environmental Research - UFZ, Department of Ecological Modelling, Permoserstrasse 15, 04318 Leipzig, Germany. 2TU Dresden, Institute of Forest Growth and Forest 
Computer Sciences, PO 1117, 01735 Tharandt, Germany. ?German Centre for Integrative Biodiversity Research (iDiv) Halle-Jena-Leipzig, Deutscher Platz 5e, 04103 Leipzig, Germany. 
4University of Osnabriick, Institute of Environmental Systems Research, Barbarastrasse 12, 49076 Osnabriick, Germany. 
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Table 1 | Continental-scale fragmentation of tropical forests 


Americas Africa Asia—Australia Theory” 
Forest area in Mha 940 577 391 
Number of fragments (n) 55,558,018 44,851,251 30,556,204 
Mean (median) size of 17 (0.09) 13 (0.09) 13 (0.09) 
fragments in ha 
Forest area (%) of 11.2 9.9 9.2 
fragments <10,000 ha 
Fragment size scaling'* (7) 1.90 1.98 1.92 2.05 
Fractal dimension§ (d;) 1.92 1.87 1.87 1.89 
Perimeter scaling! (:) 2.16 2.23 2.21 2.14 


All features were calculated on the basis of a high-resolution forest cover map2. Annual gross 
deforestation rates! of 0.51% (Americas), 0.37% (Africa) and 0.62% (Asia—Australia) for the years 
2000-2010. 

heoretical values according to percolation theory!®!! (near the critical point). 

}The term ‘scaling’ refers to the exponent of the fitted power-law distributions. The calculation 
of fragment size and perimeter scaling is based on n=55.5 million (Americas), n=44.8 million 
(Africa) and n=30.5 million (Asia—Australia) fragments. See Methods for details. 

Pearson's correlation coefficients (R) and standard errors (<) are: R*?=0.96 and «=0.0011 
(Americas), R? =0.956 and «=0.0017 (Africa), R? = 0.958 and «=0.0022 (Asia—Australia). 
Deviations from the theoretical expectation trace back to the finite area of the continents. 

§The fractal dimension is based on the analysis of n=8 different grid sizes, see Methods for 
etails. The estimate of the fractal dimension is not affected by landscape area. 

Pearson’s correlation coefficients (R) and standard errors () are: R¢=0.952 and <= =0.00082 
(Americas), R? =0.931 and «=0.0011 (Africa), R? = 0.938 and «=0.0015 (Asia—Australia). 


* 


question of why varying patterns of local deforestation produce frag- 
mentation patterns that are so similar at the continental scale. 
Percolation theory'™"' provides one possible explanation for the 
observed patterns. In this theory, the probability that the cells of a land- 
scape are occupied by forest is designated p. Where occupied cells share 
at least one side with another, a forest fragment (also known as a cluster) 
is formed. Ifp is large, the landscape is dominated by one large fragment 
spanning the whole area (Extended Data Fig. 2a). For lower values 
of p the forest landscape is divided into smaller fragments, although 
there is still one large fragment (known as the spanning cluster) 
that connects one side of the landscape with the other. It should be 
noted that the spanning cluster can form complex shapes with larger 
holes'! (Extended Data Fig. 2b). When the probability p falls to a 
certain level (approximately that of the critical point, pp =0.59, which 
indicates 59% forest area for large landscapes), the spanning cluster 
breaks up and smaller fragments appear (Extended Data Fig. 2c, d). 
The phases of fragmentation below and above a forest cover of 59% 
are defined as subcritical and supercritical, respectively, whereas the 
value of p-= 0.59 itself represents the critical point of percolation at 
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Figure 2 | Dynamics of tropical forest fragmentation in the Americas. 
a-c, Fragment size distributions (green bars, FRAG simulation; black line, 
observations from remote sensing; fragment sizes >10 ha) and spatial 
patterns of fragments at different time points: the early phase (a), near to 
the critical point of percolation (b) and beyond (c). For each phase, a map 
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which the large-scale behaviour of the system can be described by 
simple mathematical relationships!!'”. For example, percolation theory 
predicts that the size distribution of fragments can be described by a 
power law with an exponent 7 of approximately 2.05 at the critical point 
(for infinite landscapes'”!'). Notably, the empirical exponents of the 
forest cover map agree with the theory, with 7 values of between 1.9 
and 2.0 (Table 1). At the critical point, the exponent of the fragment 
size distribution 7 is further related to the fractal dimension d; via the 
hyperscaling relationship!!"*!° r= 1 + 2/d;. Theory predicts a fractal 
dimension of 1.89 at the critical point!!, which is in agreement with 
the d;values determined for the high-resolution forest cover map (1.92 
for the Americas and 1.87 for Africa and Asia—Australia, Table 1). The 
obtained perimeter distributions (Table 1) also show power laws in 
agreement with the theoretical exponent”? « of approximately 2.14. 
Such critical exponents are often fingerprints of the hidden dynamics 
ofasystem???1, 

Our empirical findings suggest that the observed tropical forest frag- 
mentation is near to the critical point of percolation in all three conti- 
nents (reference year 2000). To test this hypothesis and to explore future 
dynamics, we developed and analysed three dynamic fragmentation 
models: FRAG, FRAG-B and FRAG-P. In the FRAG model, which cor- 
responds to classical percolation theory", local forest sites are cleared 
randomly and independently each year**” (Fig. 2, Extended Data Fig. 3, 
Supplementary Video 1). Deforestation occurs across a landscape ini- 
tially covered by forest. The FRAG-B and FRAG-P models were used 
to test our findings with respect to more complex deforestation and 
reforestation patterns as well as forest protection (see Methods for 
details). We analysed the dynamics of forest fragmentation for each 
continent and monitored all forest fragments emerging over time. In 
total, approximately 3 Gha of forest area was simulated (33 billion cells 
of resolution 30 m x 30 m). 

The dynamics of forest fragmentation as simulated by the FRAG model 
predict the empirically observed fragment size distributions (Fig. 2b). 
For forest removal beyond the critical point, the development of the 
number of fragments shows a ‘hump-shaped’ behaviour” (Fig. 3a, b). 
The number of fragments increases slowly before the critical point, but 
accelerates sharply afterwards (to a maximum of 2,000 million frag- 
ments for the tropical Americas, Fig. 3a). The number of fragments 
currently observed and their mean size also match the predictions of 
the FRAG model close to the critical point (Fig. 3a, b). Small addi- 
tional amounts of forest loss in the near future would lead to a strong 
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of a selected subarea of 225 ha is shown (inset, according to the FRAG 
model); cleared sites are white and the different colours indicate different 
fragment sizes. Snapshots and a video are provided in Extended Data Fig. 3 
and Supplementary Video 1, respectively. 
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Figure 3 | Percolation theory applied to the observed forest 
fragmentation. a, Dynamics of the number of forest fragments (green 
line, linear scale) and mean fragment size (blue line, linear scale) with 
decreasing forest area, as observed by remote sensing (dots) and simulated 
by the fragmentation model FRAG (solid lines) for the Americas. b, The 
number of fragments and their mean size show non-linear behaviour for 
all three continents (solid lines, FRAG simulations; dots, observations 
from remote sensing). c, Application of percolation theory to predict 
future forest fragmentation for different scenarios in the Americas using 
the FRAG model (see Methods for details of scenarios $1-S4). 


increase in the number of forest fragments. We obtained similar trends 
for Africa and Asia—Australia (Fig. 3b). 

We used the FRAG model to investigate how forest fragmenta- 
tion would proceed in the coming decades on the basis of our sug- 
gested explanation for the observed fragmentation patterns. Under 
constant deforestation (at a rate of 0.51% per year in the Americas’ 
without any reforestation), the number of forest fragments will greatly 
increase (at maximum by a factor of 33 over 50 years, scenario S1 in 
Fig. 3c, Extended Data Fig. 4a, e) while the mean sizes of fragments will 
decrease from 17 ha to 0.25 ha. To assess how reduced deforestation 
and reforestation may mitigate these effects, we analysed additional 
scenarios (Fig. 3c, Extended Data Fig. 4b-e). For example, when con- 
sidering reforestation (at a rate of 0.14% per year in the Americas’), the 
deforestation rate is reduced only slightly and still leads to an increase 
in the number of fragments, by a factor of 28 until 2050 (scenario S2 in 
Fig. 3c). The same would result for a yearly reduction in deforestation 
rate (derived from ref. 2), for which the projected increase in fragment 
number is limited to a factor of 27 until 2050 (scenario S3 in Fig. 3c). 
Only efforts that increasingly reduce deforestation rates in combina- 
tion with reforestation (for example, by 0.01% year”) would lead to 
increasing forest cover and decreasing fragment numbers after 20 to 30 
years (scenario S4 in Fig. 3c). Such mitigation scenarios are important 
aspects for an assessment of forest fragmentation. Although Europe, 
North America and parts of Asia have experienced higher levels of 
reforestation than deforestation during the past few centuries’ 26, forest 
loss still exceeds forest gain in most tropical countries””° such as Brazil, 
Indonesia and Cameroon. 

Increases in fragment number and decreases in fragment size both 
have important consequences for the habitats of species*?”8 and for 
forest fragment edges'®””. Negative effects on biodiversity'®”’ arise 
from a reduction in the connectivity of fragments and the enhance- 
ment of edge effects. In addition, recent studies have outlined that 
increased tree mortality’ in the edge area of forest fragments will lead 
to additional carbon emissions”. Effective policies and regulations 
for preventing the negative effects of fragmentation therefore require 
robust indicators. The development of indicators is an important 
challenge in environmental science, especially given the possibility that 
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critical transitions of global ecosystems may occur as a result of human 
land transformations” 

To test our results with respect to more complex spatial regimes 
of deforestation (the FRAG-B model), we simulated deforestation to 
occur with probability dporder at the border of already existing forest 
fragments and at random locations otherwise (Extended Data Fig. 5, 
Supplementary Video 2). In terms of criticality, the FRAG-B model 
showed behaviour similar to that of the classical percolation model 
(FRAG), for nearly the entire range of the parameter dporder (critical 
point at p-=0.59 with 7 ~ 2, Extended Data Fig. 6). In addition, 
border deforestation further widens the range of forest area in which 
power-law behaviour with an exponent of 7 ~ 2 occurs (Extended Data 
Fig. 7). Reforestation (for example, 0.14% per year in the Americas!) is 
already well addressed by our FRAG and FRAG-B models by lowering 
deforestation rates (Extended Data Fig. 8). Similarly, protection of 
forest (FRAG-P model) proportionally reduces the forest area that is 
prone to deforestation where the FRAG model still applies (simulated 
number of fragments scale with landscape size, Extended Data 
Figs 9, 10). Although local landscape structures may differ owing to 
local deforestation regimes, we found that the behaviour of the extended 
models collapses after suitable transformation in good approximation 
to that of the classical percolation model (FRAG). Reforestation and 
protecting large forest areas nevertheless have potential to mitigate the 
consequences of fragmentation (Extended Data Figs 4, 10). 

The findings of the extended percolation models underpin the uni- 
versality of fragmentation patterns close to the critical point. This is a 
general feature of critical phenomena: their large-scale behaviour is 
independent of the underlying small-scale mechanisms”'””'. Even 
though land use appears to be complex and diverse, our outcomes 
emphasize that simple mechanisms are sufficient for describing forest 
fragmentation structures at larger scales. This finding does not exclude 
the possibility that the empirical patterns detected here may have alter- 
native explanations. Our combination of spatial analyses of a high- 
resolution forest cover map, simulation modelling and the application 
of percolation theory provides a first step towards a simple explanation 
for the intriguing global patterns of tropical forest fragmentation. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Use and analysis of the forest cover map. The analysis of global forest fragmenta- 
tion is based on Hansen's forest cover map” that uses Landsat observation for the 
year 2000 with a spatial resolution of 30 m x 30m. A forest/non-forest classification 
threshold of 30% (minimum forest cover per pixel) was used in this study. 

The resulting image shows non-forested and forested pixels (the original binary 

image files were processed as in ref. 29, ASCII format, WGS-84 projection); their 
connection to forest fragments is determined by their four-pixel neighbourhood 
(open boundary conditions). For this, an extended cluster detection algorithm 
was used”’. The area of a pixel in the WGS-84 projection is calculated dependent 
on its geographical position”. As area calculation for every pixel is highly time- 
consuming (55 billion pixels for land surface in the tropics), we pre-calculated 
the area size of pixels along 256 latitudes. No statistical methods were used to 
predetermine sample size. 
Forest fragmentation model FRAG. For simulation of fragmentation dynamics 
we used a landscape with Cyyax cells of size s (30 m x 30m). Cells can have two states 
(forested or deforested). We start the simulation with a fully forested area (all cells 
are in the ‘forest’ state, total forest area is Amax (landscape area), Amax = Cmax S). 
In each step (here, one year) some forest area is cleared assuming a constant 
deforestation rate d (% per year). That is, a certain number of forest cells (Cyrax d) 
are randomly selected and assigned to the state ‘deforested’ in each year. 

For simplicity, cells do not regenerate back to forest in the FRAG model, so 
forest area is successively reduced over time until the entire forest area is cleared. 
However, deforestation rates used in the FRAG model can also be interpreted as 
net deforestation rates that result from reforestation and gross deforestation occur- 
ring at random sites. In detail, with d being the yearly gross deforestation rate (for 
example, 0.51% per year derived from ref. 1 for the tropical Americas) and r being 
the yearly reforestation rate (for example, 0.14% per year derived from ref. 1 for 
the tropical Americas), we obtained a yearly net deforestation rate of dnet=d-r. 
Including random reforestation into our simulations therefore shows that the effect 
of reforestation is already covered by the FRAG model (Extended Data Fig. 8a). If 
reforestation occurs exclusively at the border of forest fragments, small deviations 
can be observed (median deviations show 5% lower fragment numbers than for 
random reforestation). 

We analysed the results of the fragmentation model using the same methods 
as for the analysis of the high-resolution forest cover map in terms of remaining 
forest area, fragment numbers and their mean size as well as the fragment size 
distribution (see ‘Analysis and statistics of tropical forest fragmentation’). Dynamics 
of fragment numbers scale with landscape size Cmax (total number of cells, 
Extended Data Fig. 9a). Normalized fragment numbers can therefore be calculated 
by dividing the absolute number of fragments by the total number of cells (Cmax). 

The critical point p, is determined as the remaining forest area relative to land- 

scape area Amax after which the spanning cluster no longer exists. The spanning 
cluster is defined as any large cluster that expands from one border of the landscape 
to an opposite side border (either north to south or east to west). Note that this 
simple fragmentation model corresponds to a dynamic version of the classical 
percolation model!0"27, 
Simulation of forest fragmentation at the continental scale. Potential forest areas 
before forest clearing have been estimated for each continent using a map of vege- 
tation biomes* selecting for classified tropical forest area (only biomes of tropical 
and subtropical woodland). Potential areas have been calculated by remapping 
vegetation cover of gridded maps (0.5° x 0.5°) to an equidistant map (1 km x 1 km) 
using climate data operators™!. 

We simulated forest fragmentation dynamics by using, for each continent, 
the estimated potential forest cover (cell size s=30 m x 30 m) and deforestation 
rates derived from literature (Table 1). Extents of simulated continental areas for 
the fragmentation model were 1,377 million ha for the Americas, 806 million 
ha for Africa and 770 million ha for Asia—Australia (corresponding to Crax 
values of 15,300,205,636 cells for the Americas, 8,955,593,956 cells for Africa and 
8,555,695,009 cells for Asia—Australia). To determine the current forest area (in %) 
in Fig. 3a, we divided the observed forest areas (from remote sensing, Table 1) 
by the estimated potential forest areas. Gross deforestation rates (Table 1) and 
reforestation rates were derived from ref. 1 by dividing area change estimates of 
annual gross deforestation (2000-2010) and annual forest regrowth (2000-2010) 
by area estimates of forest cover (2000) for dry and humid tropical forests. It should 
be noted that potential forest area estimates can include uncertainties that can 
affect the determined fraction of current forest area (in %) for the forest cover map. 
Simulation scenarios of future forest fragmentation patterns. We simulated four 
different scenarios (S1 to $4) to project future development of forest fragmentation 
(until 2050 for the Americas, using the FRAG model, Extended Data Fig. 4): 

Scenario S1: Net deforestation rate is constant at det = 0.51% per year (ref. 1). 
This scenario assumes no reforestation. 
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Scenario $2: Deforestation of d= 0.51% per year (ref. 1) is counterbalanced by 
reforestation of r= 0.14% per year (ref. 1). This results in a net deforestation rate 
of det = 0.37% per year. 

Scenario S3: Deforestation rate of 0.37% per year (ref. 1) is reduced by 0.0012% 
year *. This results in a net deforestation rate of dyer =a — bt, with t being the 
number of years since the critical point, a= 0.37% per year and b=0.0012% year *. 
This scenario for the tropical Americas was based on a 12-year observation of forest 
gain and forest loss (ref. 2, version v1.3). The derived absolute values of net forest 
area change were related to our simulated landscape area (Amax) and fitted by linear 
regression (slope= 0.0012, R?=0.013). 

Scenario $4: Deforestation of 0.37% per year (ref. 1) is reduced by 0.01% year”. 
This results in a net deforestation rate of d= a — bt (with a= 0.37% per year 
and b=0.01% year *) with a turning point at which forest recovery exceeds 
deforestation. This scenario is similar to $3, but with a stronger decreasing trend 
of yearly deforestation rates. 

Projections of future fragmentation for the year 2050 started from the critical 

point of percolation using the FRAG model (as a simplification). A time step 
corresponds to a constant reduction of forest area per year. Projected values (of 
fragment numbers and mean size in 2050) for different deforestation scenarios 
(Fig. 3c) were compared to observational values from remote sensing (Table 1, 
factors shown in Extended Data Fig. 4). The fragmentation dynamics (in terms 
of deforestation rate, forest cover, fragment numbers and mean fragment size) for 
each scenario are shown in Extended Data Fig. 4 (absolute values can be found in 
Extended Data Fig. 4e). 
Forest fragmentation model FRAG-B. In addition, we analysed a second version 
of the fragmentation model in order to test for more complex deforestation 
patterns. Here, a probability dporder of clearing only forested cells at the border of 
a forest fragment has been introduced. When dporder = 0, forested cells are cleared 
randomly (FRAG model version). When dporder = 0.5, 50% of the deforestation is 
restricted to fragment borders while the remaining 50% is still deforested randomly 
throughout the area. When dporder= 1, only cells at the border of forest fragments 
are cleared (with random site selection for deforestation in the first time step). We 
analysed the result of the FRAG-B model similar to that of the FRAG model (see 
‘Analysis and statistics of tropical forest fragmentation’). Dynamics of fragment 
number also scale with landscape size Cmax (Extended Data Fig. 9b). As such, 
normalized fragment numbers can again be calculated by dividing the absolute 
number of fragments by the total number of cells (Cmax). 

Gross deforestation rates used in the FRAG-B model can again be interpreted as 
net deforestation rates that result from reforestation at random sites together with 
border gross deforestation (similar to the FRAG model, Extended Data Fig. 8b). 
In this case, the probability that deforestation occurs at the border of forest 
fragments (dporder) becomes approximately dpordernet = (Aporder d— 1)/(d — 1), with 
d being the yearly gross deforestation rate (for example, 0.51% per year in the 
Americas!) and r being the yearly reforestation rate (for example, 0.14% per year 
in the Americas’). Small deviations can be attributed to the dynamic change of 
border area of fragments during the simulation. By contrast, reforestation is fully 
captured by our FRAG-B model if reforestation occurs with the same probability 
border at the border of forest fragments as does deforestation. 

In order to test for a full range of border deforestation, we simulated a forest 

landscape (Cynax= 10° cells) and varied dporder from 0 to 1 in steps of 0.1. Between 
Aborder = 0-9 and dyorder = 1.0 we tested model behaviour for detailed values: 
border = 0.925, 0.95, 0.975, 0.98, 0.985, 0.99, and 0.995 (because critical points 
and power-law exponents of fragment sizes drop between dporder = 0.9 and 
border = 1.0). We focused our analysis on the critical points and the fitted 
power-law exponents of fragment size distributions for each simulation (Extended 
Data Fig. 6) with the following sample sizes of fragments: n = 29,788 (dborder=0)> 
n= 30,195 (dhorder= 0-1) 1 = 29,020 (dhorder= 0.2), 1 = 28,131 (dporder = 0.3), 
n=31,117 (dborder= 0-4), 1 = 30,506 (dborder = 0-5), 1 = 30,733 (dorder = 0-6), 
n= 34,182 (dborder= 0.7) 1 = 35,325 (dborder = 0-8), 2 = 43,045 (dborder = 0-9), 
n=44,997 (dyorder=0.925), N=45,964 (dhorder = 0.95), N= 45,577 (dporder=0.975), 
n=44,415 (dporder = 0.98), N= 45,692 (dhorder = 0.985), 1 = 43,806 (dporder = 0.99), 
n= 38,875 (dborder = 0.995), 1 = 1,278 (dporder= 1.0). 
Forest fragmentation model FRAG-P. A third version of the fragmentation model 
includes protected forest areas. Here, a fraction fprotected Of landscape area (in total 
protected Amax) is preserved against deforestation. When fprotected = 0, forest area 
is cleared randomly (FRAG model). When fprotected = 0.5, 50% of forest area is 
protected while the remaining 50% is still deforested randomly. When fprotected = 1, 
no forest area is cleared. The protected forest area is distributed among rectangular 
forest patches (10,000 ha in size) that are randomly distributed across the landscape. 
In order to reach the total protected area exactly (fprotected Amax), a few forest patches 
of different sizes are also assigned for protection (for example, if protected forest 
patches overlap or are placed too close to the landscape boundaries). 
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Conceptually, protecting large forest fragments means preserving certain size 
classes in the fragment size distribution (for example, in our FRAG-P model 
the sizes from 10* ha to 10° ha). Therefore, protection of one large fragment is 
equivalent to excluding this fragment from the study area prone to deforestation 
(for example, similar to the FRAG model). Because the normalized number of 
fragments (normalization means dividing by the total number of cells Cynax) is 
independent of landscape size, we obtain a behaviour that is captured by the FRAG 
model for smaller landscape areas as well (Extended Data Fig. 9). This property 
reduces the extrapolated number of forest fragments proportionally by (1 — fprotected) 
(Extended Data Fig. 10). 

In order to test for a range of protected forest area, we simulated different 

fractions of protected areas (fprotected = 0.1 and 0.5, for landscape sizes compared to 
the tropical Americas; that is, Cmax = 15,300,205,636 cells). We focused our analysis 
on the number of forest fragments (Extended Data Fig. 10). 
Analysis and statistics of tropical forest fragmentation. Forest fragments were 
detected by applying an extended cluster detection algorithm”’. This algorithm 
labels each single fragment of cells on the basis of the direct four neighbours per 
cell (see ‘Use and analysis of the forest cover map’). The mean fragment size of 
a landscape is calculated by summing up their sizes divided by the number of 
fragments (unweighted mean including the spanning cluster). 

We calculated the fragment size distribution, that is the number of fragments 
per fragment size class. In order to describe its form, we applied multinomial 
maximum likelihood estimation of logarithmically binned data to fragment sizes 
published in ref. 35 (using the MATLAB package provided online). We fitted the 
frequency of fragment sizes to a power-law distribution to determine the scaling 
exponent (N(f) ~ f~*, where N(f) is the number of fragments of size f and 7 is 
the scaling exponent). For logarithmic binning, we used size classes (in ha) of 
[10', 107), [107, 10°), ... [10°, 10°). We excluded fragments smaller than 10 ha 
for the fit. Standard errors* for each fitted exponent were calculated by boot- 
strapping (1,000 repetitions). Goodness of fit was evaluated by using Pearson’s 
correlation coefficient (R) between predicted and empirical cumulative distribu- 
tions (both logarithmic; using raw data including also empirical and simulated 
fragments smaller than 10 ha). Similar to fragment sizes, we calculated perimeters 
(edge length) of detected forest fragments for analysing and fitting the fragment 
perimeter distribution (N(J) ~ I~", where N(/) is the frequency of fragments with 
perimeter / and x is the scaling exponent). For logarithmic binning, we used 
perimeter classes [10°, 10°), [104, 10°), ... [10°, 101°) in m and excluded frag- 
ment perimeters smaller than 1,000 m for the fit (equivalent to a fragment size of 
approximately 10 ha). Standard errors* were again derived for each fitted exponent 
by bootstrapping (1,000 repetitions). Goodness of fit was similarly evaluated by 
using Pearson's correlation coefficient (R) between predicted and empirical cumu- 
lative distributions (both logarithmic; using raw data including also empirical and 
simulated fragment perimeters smaller than 1,000 m). 

We further determined the fractal dimension d; on the basis of subsequently 
grouping 30m x 30m cells of the vegetation map to boxes of bp=2!, 2, 23, ..., 28 
cells (box counting method**"”), For each box, we determined how many cells 
include forest. When at least one cell per box is occupied by forest, we mark the 
entire box as forested. By this method, a map is created that has coarser resolution 
than the original map (with s=30m x 30m resolution). The fractal dimension is 
then calculated by relating the inverse of byto the number of boxes including forest 
on the landscape of coarser resolution. This relationship follows a power law, the 
scaling exponent of which represents the fractal dimension. We fitted this relation- 
ship on log-log axes by using ordinary least squares regression and calculated the 
corresponding coefficient of determination R?. We calculated the fractal dimension 


d,for the high-resolution vegetation map (Table 1, with R? values of approximately 
1 for each continent) and compared them to the predicted dimension dp= 1.89 of 
percolation theory!!. It should be noted that deviations in the exponent 7 of the 
fragment size distribution trace back to the finite area of the continents, whereas 
the calculation of fractal dimension is not affected by the finite area. 

The large extent of our simulated forest landscapes shows low variations in 
results for ten replicated simulations. We calculated the coefficient of variation 
CV (standard deviation o divided by mean value 1, CV = 0/1) from ten repeated 
simulations for each time step. Finally, we determined the median value, CVinedians 
as an aggregated statistic for all time steps for the number and mean size of 
fragments. For the fragment size distribution, we calculated the CV only at the 
critical point for each class of fragment sizes and determined the median CVmedian 
for all size classes (details of size classes are provided earlier in this section). For 
fragment number and mean size, median CVmedian Values were below 0.00004 for 
all three continents (using the FRAG model, CVimedian decreased in general during 
the simulation time). Median CVmedian among size classes of the fragment size 
distribution (at the critical point) were less than 0.0062 (CVymedian decreased in 
general with smaller size classes). Similar results were obtained for the FRAG-B 
(0.00004 and 0.0036 for dborder = 0.9, landscape area of the Americas) and FRAG-P 
models (0.00003 and 0.448 for fprotected = 0-1, landscape area of the Americas). 
Because stochasticity did not translate into visible effects, we visualized only one 
simulation run in Fig. 2, Fig. 3 and Extended Data Figs 3-10 and provided absolute 
values of one simulation run in Extended Data Fig. 4e. 

Visualization of fragmentation patterns. We gathered snapshots of fragment 
size distributions and spatial patterns for each simulated year in our FRAG and 
FRAG-B models for the Americas, as MPG files (Supplementary Videos 1, 2) and 
figures (Fig. 2, Extended Data Figs 3, 5). For the fragment size distribution, green 
bars show the simulation results (FRAG or FRAG-B models) and the black line 
shows the observed size distribution (from remote sensing) for the tropical forest 
in the Americas. We used logarithmic binning of fragment size classes [10!, 10”), 
[10?, 10°), ... [10°, 10!°) in ha. For graphical purposes only, we additionally visual- 
ized size classes [10° 1, 10°) and [10°, 10!). The remaining forest area (p) is provided 
within the bar plot of the videos. For the map shown (a selected subarea of 900 ha 
was used for Extended Data Figs 3 and 5 as well as for Supplementary Videos 1 
and 2; a selected subarea of 225 ha was used for Fig. 2 for graphical purposes), each 
fragment is coloured according to its size. Six size classes (x, in ha) were chosen 
with the following colour codes: x < 0.4 (light blue), 0.4 <x <2 (yellow), 2<x<9 
(light magenta), 9 < x < 42 (light green), 42 <x < 195 (dark magenta), x > 195 
(dark green). White cells denote cleared sites. 

Code availability. The extended cluster detection software and the simulation 
models are available upon request from the corresponding author. 

Data availability. The observed fragment-size and perimeter-distribution data, 
as well as the data of the simulation studies, are available upon request from the 
corresponding author. 
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lines show the fitted power laws with exponent xk. Forest fragments were 
estimated from Hansen’s forest cover map” (see Methods for details). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Continental-scale fragment perimeter 
distribution of tropical and subtropical forest. a-~c, Observed fragment 
perimeter distributions (orange dots; fragment perimeters >1,000 m) for 
the Americas (a, n = 55.5 million fragments), Africa (b, n= 44.8 million 
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a p=09 


Extended Data Figure 2 | Illustration of the concept of classical borders (yellow path within the spanning cluster). c, Below the percolation 
percolation theory. a, A landscape occupied by 90% randomly and threshold (here, p = 0.55 < 0.59) larger clusters emerge but no spanning 
independently distributed forest cells (green, p = 0.9) is dominated by cluster can be detected. d, A landscape occupied by 20% forest shows small 
one large cluster. b, For values of p larger than the percolation threshold unconnected clusters. Landscape size is 20 x 20 cells. 


(p =0.6 > 0.59) there exists a continuous path from two opposite-side 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Dynamics of tropical forest fragmentation in spanning fragment disappears is indicated as ‘critical. For each phase, 
the Americas (FRAG model). a, Spatial patterns of fragments for different a map of a selected subarea of 900 ha is shown (from the FRAG model, 
snapshots in time, and b, fragment size distributions (green bars indicate cleared sites are white and colours indicate fragment size; see Methods for 
values from the FRAG model, solid black line indicates observation from details). See also Supplementary Video 1. 


remote sensing; fragment sizes > 0.1 ha). The critical phase at which the 
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Results of scenarios 


oO 


Observation* 


Scenario $2* Scenario $3* Scenario S4* 


Scenario $1* 


Number of fragments («10°) 


55.5 1,880.4 1,587.4 1,507.2 772.1 
Mean fragment size (ha) 17 0.25 0.35 0.39 0.95 
* year 2000 
* for year 2050 


Extended Data Figure 4 | Dynamics of fragmentation scenarios 
projected until 2050. Dynamics of deforestation rate (percentage per 
year related to landscape size), forest cover (%), number of fragments 
and mean fragment size (in ha) in America projected until 2050 using 
the FRAG model. a, Scenario S1 assumes constant deforestation without 
reforestation. b, Scenario $2 considers added reforestation. c, Scenario $3 


assumes that deforestation decreases yearly. d, Scenario $4 considers 

a stronger yearly reduction in deforestation, leading to a turning point 
with net reforestation. See Methods for details. e, Comparison of 
observed (Table 1) and projected fragment numbers (rounded) and 
mean fragment size. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Dynamics of tropical forest fragmentation The critical phase at which the spanning fragment disappears is indicated 
in the Americas (FRAG-B model). a, Spatial patterns of fragments for as ‘critical’. For each phase, a map of a selected subarea of 900 ha is shown 
different snapshots in time, and b, fragment size distributions (green bars (from the FRAG-B model, cleared sites are white and colours indicate 
indicate values from the FRAG-B model, dporder = 0.995; solid black line fragment size; see Methods for details). See also Supplementary Video 2. 


denotes observation from remote sensing; fragment sizes = 0.1 ha). 
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fragmentation dynamics. a, Critical points and b, fitted power-law fragments (see Methods for detailed values). Calculated R* values 
exponents of fragment sizes for different probabilities (dporder) of of fits are approximately 1 for the entire range of dporder probabilities 


deforestation restricted to the border of forest fragments (FRAG-B model (see Methods). 
for landscape size of Cmax = 10° cells). Each point in b represents one 
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fragment size distributions. a, For different landscape sizes, with Crnax we show only results for fits with correlation coefficients R* of >0.9. The 
based on the FRAG model. b, Comparison between random (FRAG grey horizontal line shows the exponent predicted by percolation theory. 


model) and border deforestation (FRAG-B model, dporder = 0.5 and 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Dynamics of fragment numbers comparing 
implicit and explicit modelling of reforestation. a, We assume a 

gross deforestation rate of d=0.51% per year and a reforestation rate 

of r=0.14% per year for the Americas! (with random and independent 
selection of sites for deforestation and reforestation, blue dots). This 
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model version is equivalent to the original FRAG model assuming 

a net deforestation rate of dnt = 0.37% per year (green line). b, The 
same scenario (green line as in a), but now explicit reforestation occurs 
exclusively at the border of forest fragments (blue dots). 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Scaling of fragmentation dynamics. Dynamics of forest fragment numbers (normalized by landscape size Cmax) in America 
using a, the FRAG model and b, the FRAG-B model (dporder = 0.5) for different landscape sizes. The pattern is independent of landscape size. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Dynamics of the number of forest fragments, 
without (FRAG model) and with (FRAG-P model) consideration of 
protected forest areas. Simulations with the FRAG-P model account 

for 10% (fprotected = 0.1, orange) and 50% (fprotected = 0.5, blue) of the 
landscape area to be protected while the remaining forest area is prone to 
deforestation (FRAG model). Forest areas affected by deforestation in both 
models were simulated using a deforestation rate of d= 0.51% per year in 
the Americas’. 
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Tissue stiffening coordinates morphogenesis by 
triggering collective cell migration in vivo 


Elias H. Barriga!, Kristian Franze*, Guillaume Charras!? & Roberto Mayor! 


Collective cell migration is essential for morphogenesis, tissue 
remodelling and cancer invasion’”. In vivo, groups of cells move 
in an orchestrated way through tissues. This movement involves 
mechanical as well as molecular interactions between cells and 
their environment. While the role of molecular signals in collective 
cell migration is comparatively well understood’, how tissue 
mechanics influence collective cell migration in vivo remains 
unknown. Here we investigated the importance of mechanical 
cues in the collective migration of the Xenopus laevis neural crest 
cells, an embryonic cell population whose migratory behaviour 
has been likened to cancer invasion*. We found that, during 
morphogenesis, the head mesoderm underlying the cephalic 
neural crest stiffens. This stiffening initiates an epithelial-to- 
mesenchymal transition in neural crest cells and triggers their 
collective migration. To detect changes in their mechanical 
environment, neural crest cells use mechanosensation mediated by 
the integrin-vinculin-talin complex. By performing mechanical 
and molecular manipulations, we show that mesoderm stiffening is 
necessary and sufficient to trigger neural crest migration. Finally, 
we demonstrate that convergent extension of the mesoderm, which 
starts during gastrulation, leads to increased mesoderm stiffness 
by increasing the cell density underneath the neural crest. These 
results show that convergent extension of the mesoderm has a role 
as a mechanical coordinator of morphogenesis, and reveal a link 
between two apparently unconnected processes—gastrulation and 
neural crest migration—via changes in tissue mechanics. Overall, we 
demonstrate that changes in substrate stiffness can trigger collective 
cell migration by promoting epithelial-to-mesenchymal transition 
in vivo. More broadly, our results raise the idea that tissue mechanics 
combines with molecular effectors to coordinate morphogenesis‘. 
The neural crest migrates as a mesenchymal cell population, and key 
transcription factors (for example, those in the Snail, Twist and Zeb 
families) are sufficient to promote epithelial-to-mesenchymal transition 
(EMT) in vitro*°. During development, these factors are expressed 
well in advance of the onset of neural crest migration? ©. however 
it is unclear whether they are sufficient to trigger cell migration or 
whether additional extrinsic factors are also needed. To test whether 
the onset of neural crest migration is determined by extrinsic 
factors, we used heterochronic tissue grafts to expose non- and 
pre-migratory neural crest to embryonic environments at different 
developmental stages. Here we define non- and pre-migratory 
neural crest as those cells that are not migrating (stage 13) or are 
about to start migrating (stage 20), respectively’ (Fig. la). When 
grafted into a host at a migratory stage, non-migratory neural crest 
migrated, whereas migration was impaired if pre-migratory neural 
crest was grafted into a non-migratory host (Fig. 1b-e; graft controls 
in Extended Data Fig. la-d). Furthermore, when cultured 
ex vivo and exposed to the neural crest chemoattractant Sdf-1 (also 
known as Cxcl12), which controls directional neural crest migration 
in vivo’, non- and pre-migratory neural crests were identically motile 


(Fig. 1f; Supplementary Video 1), indicating that the cells are intrin- 
sically capable of migrating irrespective of their embryonic stage. 
Together, these observations suggest that changes in environmental 
factors regulate the onset of neural crest migration. 

One possible source of environmental changes is modification of 
the extracellular matrix (ECM). However, we did not observe changes 
in fibronectin, the principal component of Xenopus cranial neural 
crest ECM”, between non- and pre- migratory stages (Extended Data 
Fig. 2a—d). As both EMT and cell migration have been shown to be 
influenced by the mechanical properties of the cellular environment 
in vitro'°™, we next characterized the tissue stiffness of developing 
Xenopus embryos using iAFM, an in vivo atomic force microscopy 
(AFM) approach”. As the cephalic neural crest uses head mesoderm 
as a substrate for migration, we directly measured the apparent elas- 
tic modulus of the mesoderm by removing the superficial epidermis 
(Fig. 1g; AFM controls in Extended Data Fig. 2g—j). When compared 
at non- and pre-migratory embryonic stages, the stiffness of the meso- 
derm in front of the neural crest gradually and substantially increased 
over time (Fig. 1h). Removal of fibronectin had no effect on elastic 
modulus (Extended Data Fig. 2e, f), confirming that fibronectin does 
not contribute to mesodermal stiffness'?. We found a strong correlation 
between mesodermal stiffening and the onset of neural crest migration 
(R=0.82, n= 16 embryos), suggesting that tissue stiffening may trigger 
neural crest collective cell migration (CCM) in vivo. 

To test whether these changes in in vivo substrate stiffness are 
sufficient to trigger neural crest CCM, we cultured neural crests 
on fibronectin-coated hydrogels with stiffness values similar to 
those found in non- and pre-migratory mesoderm (Extended Data 
Fig. 2k-m). Remarkably, pre-migratory neural crest migrated towards 
Sdf-1 when explanted onto stiff substrates but not when explanted onto 
soft substrates (Fig. li and Supplementary Video 2). High-resolution 
imaging revealed that clusters or individual neural crest cells explanted 
onto stiff substrates formed larger protrusions than those explanted 
onto soft substrates (Extended Data Fig. 3a—c and Supplementary 
Video 3). Neural crest clusters, but not single cells, displayed directional 
motion towards Sdf-1 on stiff substrates (Extended Data Fig. 3d). These 
observations suggest that substrate stiffness can be sensed at the single 
cell level; however, directed motion is an emergent property arising 
from cell-cell interactions. 

Furthermore, neural crest cultured on stiff, but not soft, substrates 
tended to disperse (Extended Data Fig. 3e-h and Supplementary 
Video 4), a characteristic of EMT". Consequently, we found that a 
stiff substrate reduced the levels of the epithelial marker E-cadherin?"4, 
whereas the expression of the mesenchymal marker N-cadherin®*4 
was increased (Extended Data Fig. 3i, }). Hence, environmental stiffen- 
ing of the mesoderm may prime neural crest CCM by triggering EMT. 

To confirm that the observed increase in mesodermal stiffness 
is important for neural crest migration in vivo, we next perturbed 
mesoderm stiffness using mechanical and molecular manipula- 
tions. Most developmental systems are under tension!>!°, which can 
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Figure 1 | Changes in environmental stiffness are required for neural 
crest CCM. a, Schematic cross-sections of neural crest development 

(AP, anteroposterior; ML, mediolateral; DV dorsoventral; NC, neural 
crest; HM, head mesoderm; E, eye). Cephalic neural crest originates from 
ectoderm at the border of the neural plate and undergoes EMT before 
migrating by using head mesoderm as substrate. b-e, Heterochronic 
grafts. b, Labelled pre-migratory neural crest (cyan) grafted into non- 
migratory hosts, a representative example of ‘not-migrating’ neural crest 
at 10 h post-graft is shown. WT, wild-type. c, Non-migratory neural 
crest (cyan) grafted into pre-migratory hosts, a representative example 
of ‘migrating’ neural crest at 10h post-graft is shown. Scale bars, 150 1m 
(b, c). d, Onset of neural crest migration; x-axis labels indicate migratory 
status of donor—host. e, Percentage of migrating neural crests at 10h 
post-graft. Histograms show mean, error bars represent s.d. (d) or s.e.m. 
(e); one-way analysis of variance (ANOVA), P < 0.0001; two-tailed t-test, 


lead to strain-stiffening of the tissue, increasing its apparent elastic 
modulus!”!7-!°. To reduce the stiffness experienced by neural crest 
cells, we mechanically ablated the surrounding tissue, leading to a 
release of tension and hence to a decrease in strain stiffening. Tissue 
ablation in the anterior region of the embryo (Fig. 2a) led to reduced 
mesodermal stiffness compared to the non-ablated side, as recorded 
by iAFM (Fig. 2b), and inhibited neural crest migration (Fig. 2c, d; 
ablation controls in Extended Data Fig. 4a, b). 

Next, we carried out molecular manipulation of mesoderm stiff- 
ness by targeted injections of inhibitors of myosin activity, which 
decreased tissue stiffness (Fig. 2e, f and Extended Data Fig. 4c, d). The 
injection of either a translation-blocking morpholino against myosin 
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*** P< 0.0002, ****P < 0.0001, Cl= 95%, n= 43 embryos in b-e). 

f, i, Time colour-coded trajectories and quantification of speed of neural 
crest migration towards Sdf-1. f, Non-migratory versus pre-migratory 
neural crest. i, Pre-migratory neural crest plated on soft or stiff substrates. 
Box plots in f and i show the median, box edges represent the 25th and 
75th percentiles, and whiskers show spread of data (two-tailed t-test, 
*#** P< (2.0001; n= 78 cells (f); n =79 cells (i)). g—h, In vivo atomic 
force microscopy (iAFM) measurements. g, iAFM measurement direct 
on mesoderm. i, Spread of data for each stage, green lines show median, 
red whiskers represent interquartile range (two-tailed Mann-Whitney 
U-test, ****P < 0.0001, CI= 95%; n= 259 (stage 13), n = 236 (stage 17) 
and n= 461 (stage 20) AFM indentations; n = number of embryos; 
6=mean indentation depth). Scale bars, 100 1m (f, i). b, c, fand i show 
representative examples from three independent experiments; CI= 95%. 


light chain 9 (myl9-MO) or a constitutively active form of myosin 
phosphatase (Mypt1(T696A), referred here as CA-MYPT) markedly 
decreased mesoderm stiffness and blocked neural crest migration, as 
shown by in situ hybridization of the migratory neural crest marker 
snail2 (also known as snai2) (Fig. 2f-i). Similar inhibition of neural 
crest migration was observed in embryos in which wild-type neural 
crests were grafted into embryos injected with myl9-MO or 
CA-MYPT (Extended Data Fig. 5a-d; fibronectin deposition control 
in Extended Data Fig. 6a-g), ruling out an effect of the manipulation 
of myosin on the migratory capacities of the neural crest cells. These 
data show that a critical stiffness in the mesoderm is required to pro- 
mote neural crest migration in vivo. 
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Figure 2 | Mesodermal stiffening is essential for neural crest CCM 

in vivo. a—d, Ablation experiments. a, Schematic showing ablation at 
non-migratory stages, and neural crest migration at stage 23 (migratory). 
b, iAFM measurements. n = 78 (control) and n= 86 (ablated) AFM 
indentations. c, Lateral views of embryos hybridized with a probe 

against snail2 to analyse neural crest migration. d, Normalized neural 
crest migration (n = 10 embryos). e-1, Mesoderm-targeted injections. 

e, Embryos were injected into two dorso-vegetal blastomeres (prospective 
mesoderm). f, j, iAFM measurements. In f, n = 294 (control), n = 224 
(myl9-MO), n= 223 (CA-MYPT); inj, n= 120 (control), n= 301 
(CA-MLC). g, h, k, snail2-hybridized embryos. i, 1, Normalized neural crest 
migration. n = 25 embryos (i); m= 12 embryos (1). m-p, Compression 
experiments. m, Schematic of AFM compression. n, Apparent elasticity 
plotted as a function of indentation depth (n= 8 embryos), green lines 


We next investigated whether reaching this threshold stiffness in 
non-migratory embryos was sufficient to trigger premature neural 
crest migration. Injection of a constitutively active form of myosin 
light chain (DD-MLLC, referred here as CA-MLC) into the mesoderm 
led to an early increase in tissue stiffness equivalent to that reached in 
pre-migratory embryos, and promoted premature neural crest migra- 
tion (Fig. 2j-1]; Extended Data Fig. 5e—g). To increase tissue stiffness 
without genetic or pharmacological manipulations, we applied locally 
a sustained compressive force on the embryos using iAFM (Fig. 2m; 
compression controls in Extended Data Fig. 4e-i), leading to strain 
stiffening!*'*!° and premature neural crest migration (Fig. 2n-p). 
These results demonstrate that mesodermal stiffening is necessary and 
sufficient to trigger neural crest CCM in vivo. 

To investigate how neural crest cells sense this increase in meso- 
dermal stiffness, we perturbed signalling by inhibiting the integrin- 
vinculin-talin complex, which mediates mechanosensing in other 
systems”. We inhibited the integrin pathway in the neural crest by 
using a morpholino against itgb1 (itgb1-MO) and dominant-negative 
forms of vinculin and talin. Inhibition of any of these mechanosensors 
led to a strong impairment of the onset of neural crest migration in vivo 
(Extended Data Fig. 7a-c), without significantly affecting attachment 
in vitro. These results show that the neural crest requires integrin— 
vinculin-talin for its migration, suggesting that this pathway is involved 
in mechanosensing by neural crest cells. 

Our next goal was to examine the mechanisms underlying mesoder- 
mal stiffening in vivo. Modifications in ECM (for example, an increase 
in collagen fibres) have been proposed to affect tissue stiffness*)??; 


show median and whiskers represent the spread of data (excluding 
outliers). 0, snail2-hybridized embryos. p, Normalized neural crest 
migration (n = 13 embryos). Overlap drawings in c, g, h, k and o are 
shown to facilitate comparison of neural crest migration, control 
neural crest (cyan) and treated neural crest (magenta). b, f, j, Direct 
iAFM measurements on mesoderm; green lines show median, red 
whiskers represent interquartile range; two-tailed Mann-Whitney 
Utest, ****P < 0.0001, CI= 95%, n= number of embryos, 6 = mean 
maximum indentation depth. Histograms in d, i, land p show mean, 
error bars represent s.d.; one-way ANOVA, P < 0.0001; two-tailed t-test, 
*P=0.014, ***P < 0.001, ****P < 0.0001, CI= 95%). c, g,h, kando 
show representative examples from three independent experiments. 
Scale bars, 200 1m. 


however, collagen is not expressed in the tissue during neural crest 
migration’. Together with our data that rules out fibronectin as a 
source of stiffening (Extended Data Fig. 2a-f), this suggests that 
changes in ECM are unlikely to be the cause of mesoderm stiffening 
in this system. 

Although it has been proposed that myosin contractility increases 
tension locally, and thus stiffness of the dorsal mesoderm", our control 
experiments (Extended Data Figs 8a—e; 9a-h) suggest that actomyosin 
contractility is not essential for controlling head mesodermal stiffness 
during the stages at which the neural crest migrates. However, when 
we inhibited myosin in non-migratory embryos, mesoderm stiffness 
was reduced and neural crest migration was impaired (Fig. 2f-i and 
Extended Data Fig. 9a—c). This temporal difference in action is likely 
to be because myosin activity is required for the migration of meso- 
derm cells between non- and pre-migratory stages'**4, which in turn 
indirectly affects subsequent mesoderm stiffness. 

Another factor that controls tissue stiffness is cell density 
During development, mesoderm cells accumulate and intercalate in 
dorsal regions via convergent extension’. To test whether mesoder- 
mal cells accumulate underneath the neural crest, we measured meso- 
dermal cell densities from non-migratory to pre-migratory stages. 
Cell densities increased towards the onset of neural crest migration 
(Fig. 3a-c), and furthermore, cell density directly correlated with 
mesoderm stiffening in all the treatments that affected migration 
(R=0.86, n= 16 embryos) (Fig. 3d). These observations confirm that 
once cells have accumulated by convergent extension, the main con- 
tributor to mesoderm stiffness is cell density. 
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Figure 3 | PCP-dependent convergent extension is the driving force 
for mesodermal stiffening. a—d, Cell density analysis. a, Cross-sections 
of embryos at the indicated stages showing embryo morphology and 
nuclei pseudo-stained for neural crest (cyan) and mesoderm (magenta). 
b, Magnification of the areas outlined in a, used to quantify cell density. 
c, Nucleus density under the neural crest (1 = 27 sections). d, Apparent 


h, Direct iAFM measurement on mesoderm. Green lines show median, 
red whiskers represent interquartile range (two-tailed Mann-Whitney 
U-test, ****P < 0.0001, CI = 95%; n= 120 (control), n = 148 embryos 
(DshDEP*), 6= mean maximum indentation depth). i, Overlay showing 
embryo morphology and nuclei. j, Magnification of areas outlined in i, 
used to quantify cell density. k, Nucleus density under the neural crest, 


elasticity of the head mesoderm as a function of cell density (Pearson 
test, R= 0.8627, n= 16 embryos). e-k, Effect of DshDEP*. e, Lateral 
views and overlaps of control (cyan) or DshDEP* (magenta) snail2- 
hybridized embryos. f, Normalized neural crest migration (n = 14 
embryos). g, Percentage of embryos displaying neural crest migration. 


(n=11 embryos). Histograms in c, f, g and k show mean; error bars, 

s.d. (c, f, k) or s.e.m. (g). One-way ANOVA, P< 0.0001; two-tailed t-test, 
#E*P < 0.0001, Cl= 95%. Scale bars: 100 1m (a, i), 501m (b, j) 200 1m (e). 
a, b, e, i and j show representative examples from three independent 
experiments. 
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Figure 4 | PCP loss-of-function is mechanically 
rescued by extrinsically inducing mesodermal 
stiffening. a-d, Mechanical rescue of DshDEPt - 
induced defects. a, Graphical description of 
compression experiments. b, Lateral view of 
snail2-hybridized embryos. Scale bar, 200 um. c, 
Induced apparent elasticity plotted as a function 
of indentation depth. n = 8 embryos; green lines 
represent median and whiskers show the spread 
of data (excluding outliers). d, Normalized 
neural crest migration. n= 19 embryos. b shows 
representative examples from three independent 
experiments. Histograms in d show mean and 
error bars show s.d. In c and d, one-way ANOVA, 
P< 0.0003; two-tailed t-test, *P < 0.045, 

#E* P< 0.0002, ****P < 0.0001, CI= 95%. 

e, Schematic representing how mechanical 
interaction between mesoderm and neural crest 
coordinates morphogenesis. As convergent 
extension progresses, the mesoderm stiffens, and 
in turn, neural crest EMT is triggered and CCM 
proceeds. 
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To validate the role of convergent extension in mesoderm stiffen- 
ing, we specifically inhibited the planar cell polarity pathway (PCP) in 
the mesoderm with targeted injections of the PCP inhibitor DshDEPt 
(ref. 24). Inhibition of PCP signalling impaired neural crest migration 
in a non-autonomous manner, as shown by in situ hybridization and 
graft experiments (Fig. 3e-g and Extended Data Fig. 5h-k; fibronectin 
controls in Extended Data Fig. 6c, f). In agreement with our hypothe- 
sis, cell densities and mesoderm stiffness were reduced in DshDEP*- 
injected embryos (Fig. 3h-k). 

To confirm that the inhibition of neural crest migration after block- 
ing PCP is a consequence of a mechanical change in the tissue, we 
rescued mesodermal stiffness in the softer PCP-depleted embryos by 
applying sustained extrinsic compression with iAFM'*'®!9 (Fig. 4a). 
This was sufficient to completely rescue neural crest migration 
(Fig. 4b-d), and to promote premature neural crest migration 
(Extended Data Fig. 10). These results indicate that the impaired neural 
crest migration observed in PCP-depleted embryos was mainly due to 
the decreased mesodermal stiffness. 

While previous in vitro studies have proposed that mechanical cues 
may promote EMT" and CCM"!, we show here that convergent extension 
of the mesoderm leads to local stiffening, which in turn works as a 
long-range signal, triggering EMT and CCM of the neural crest in vivo 
(Fig. 4e). It is well known that tissue mechanics are a key determinant 
in many biological processes, such as axon growth”, central nervous 
system development”? and maintenance of tissue integrity via cell-cell 
adhesion during collective cell movement’*'*?”8. The most common 
regulators of tissue stiffness include ECM accumulation”! ?, cortical 
contractility!>!*!7 and cell densities'”’>°, Here we identified cellular 
rearrangements driven by PCP-dependent convergent extension as a 
mechanism that increases cell densities to increase stiffness in a devel- 
oping organism. Similar changes in tissue stiffness are likely to occur 
in other systems undergoing PCP-dependent convergent extension. 

An exciting new area of research is related to the in vitro generation 
of organ-analogous structures called organoids*”?”. This research has 
focused mainly on the molecular manipulation of homogenous cell 
populations and mechanical inputs are just starting to be considered in 
the field’?*°. As our findings reveal that proper morphogenesis requires 
mechanical interactions between different tissues, we anticipate that the 
consideration of mechanical signals in the organoid field will increase 
the success of ex vivo-engineered tissues. Moreover, as CCM is a 
common mode of migration during development, regeneration, wound 
healing and cancer progression’*'>!°48 it is tempting to speculate 
that mechanical cues from the surrounding tissues could also play an 
important role during CCM in these systems. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Xenopus manipulation, in situ hybridization and in vitro transcription. Xenopus 
embryos were obtained as previously described™. In brief, ovulation of mature 
females was induced by injecting serum gonadotrophin (Intervet) and chorionic 
gonadotrophin (Intervet). Released eggs were collected and fertilized in vitro by 
mixing with a sperm solution. Embryonic stages were determined as described’. 
For in situ hybridizations, an antisense digoxigenin-labelled RNA probe against 
snail2*', a neural crest marker, was used and embryos at non-migratory, pre- 
migratory or migratory stages were fixed, hybridized and stained using established 
protocols*”. Templates for riboprobes and mRNAs were generated as previously 
described'*”?. In brief, for mRNA transcription an mMESSAGE mMACHINE 
SP6 Transcription Kit (Thermo-Fisher AM1340) was used. The riboprobe against 
snail2 was transcribed with a Riboprobe in vitro Transcription System (Promega 
P1420). All animal experiments were approved by the Biological Service Unit 
at University College London and complied with UK Home Office guidelines 
(Animal Act 1986). 

Morpholino and mRNA injections and reagents. Microinjections were per- 
formed using calibrated needles as described’. Fertilized eggs were de-jellied for 
5 min with a solution containing 1 g cysteine (Sigma) and 1 ml of 5N NaOH in 
50 ml ddH,0. For cell labelling, 10 nl nuclear RFP (nRFP) and/or membrane GFP 
(mGFP) mRNAs were injected at the two-cell stage into one blastomere (250 pg per 
embryo per construct). Vinculin-Cter and talin-Nter were previously validated** 
and injected at the eight-cell stage in one dorsal blastomere (500 pg per embryo 
per construct). itgb1-MO (5‘-GAATACTGGATAA- CGGGCCATCTTA-3’) was 
synthesized by GeneTools (GeneTools) and injected as previously described*. 
For targeted injections to the mesoderm, two dorso-vegetal blastomeres 
were injected (as shown in Fig. 2e and Extended Data Fig. 4c). Embryos were 
injected with 5 pg per blastomere of a morpholino against myl9*4 (myl9-MO 
5'-TGGCTTTTGTCTTCTTGCTGGACAT-3’), synthesized by GeneTools 
(GeneTools); 1 ng per blastomere of DshDEP* (ref. 24); 1 ng per blastomere of 
CA-MYPT*%; or Ing per blastomere of CA-MLC”, both kindly provided by M. 
Tada. 

For blebbistatin incubations, embryos were incubated as indicated in Extended 

Data Fig. 9, in a solution containing 100|1M blebbistatin (ab12042) dissolved in 
dimethyl sulfoxide (DMSO, Thermo-Fisher). 
Ex vivo neural crest culture, chemotaxis assay on glass and graft experiments. 
Neural crests were dissected at non-migratory or pre-migratory stages as previously 
described". In brief, 20 min prior to dissection the chorion was removed with fine 
forceps, embryos were placed in a dish containing modelling clay, and a hair knife 
was used to remove the epidermis and explant the neural crest. After dissection, 
neural crests were maintained in Danilchik’s medium (DFA; 53 mM NaCl, 5mM 
Na2CO3, 4.5 mM KGluconate, 32 mM NaGluconate, 1 mM MgSO,(7H20), 1mM 
CaCh, 0.1% BSA; adjusted to pH 8.3 with 1 M Bicine). To test the response of 
neural crests to Sdf-1 we used a chemotaxis assay*"* in which acrylic heparin 
beads (Sigma-Aldrich) were coated overnight with 1 .g/ml Sdf-1 (Sigma-Aldrich), 
washed with PBS and fixed to a fibronectin-coated glass-bottom dish (\1-Dish, 
35mm high, Ibidi) using silicon grease. Fluorescently labelled explants (mRFP or 
mGFP) were placed two diameters away from the bead and migration was recorded 
by time-lapse microscopy. 

For graft experiments, wild-type or treated neural crests from donor and host 

embryos were removed as described above; a hair knife was used to locate the 
donor neural crest in the host embryo and a piece of glass coverslip was used to 
hold the grafted neural crest. The coverslip was removed after 1h and the embryos 
were mounted for live imaging. Embryos were mounted on agarose dishes con- 
taining 1.2-mm lanes with 4% methyl cellulose (Sigma-Aldrich) and filled with 
DFA medium. 
Polyacrylamide hydrogels: preparation and functionalization. Polyacrylamide 
(PAA) gels were prepared as follows. To allow adhesion to PAA, 76mm x 24mm 
glass slides were coated overnight at room temperature in a solution containing 
14:1:1 ethanol:acetic acid:PlusONE Bind-Silene (GE Healthcare; vol:vol:vol). The 
slides were washed twice with 70% ethanol, air dried and stored at room temperature. 
For hydrophobic coating, 13-mm diameter x 0.1 mm glass coverslips were air 
cleaned and coated for 15 min at room temperature with PlusONE Repel-Silene 
ES (GE Healthcare), carefully recovered, air-dried and used immediately. 

PAA mixes were prepared as follows. For soft gels, a mix containing 55011 
7.6mM HCl, 369.5 ul ddH20, 0.5 pl N,N,N’,N’-tetramethylethylenediamine 
(TEMED, Sigma), 1611 bis-acrylamide (BioRad) and 60 11 acrylamide (BioRad) 
was prepared. For stiff gels, a mix containing 55011 7.6 mM HCl, 349.5 pl 
ddH,0, 0.5 1l TEMED, 20 1 bis-acrylamide and 75 11 acrylamide was prepared. 
Polymerization was started by adding 5 11 of 10% ammonium persulfate (GE 
Healthcare) to each mix. 

Soft or stiff gels were obtained by placing a 12-11 drop of PAA mix on an adhe- 
sive slide and covering with a hydrophobic coverslip. Polymerization was allowed 


to proceed for 25 min at room temperarture in a humidifier and the coverslip was 
carefully removed. Gels were washed three times for 10 min with 10 mM HEPES 
buffer. 

Fibronectin was covalently linked to soft or stiff gels via Sulfo-SANPAH- 
mediated succinimide cross-linking. To activate gels, aliquots containing 1 mg 
of Sulfo-SANPAH (Thermo-Fisher 22589) in 20 l anhydrous DMSO (Thermo- 
Fisher D12345) were rapidly diluted in 480,11 of 1OmM HEPES buffer. From the 
resulting solution, 2511 was added to the gel surface and gels were irradiated with 
ultraviolet light for 5 min. The excess of Sulfo-SANPAH was removed by washing 
for 5 min with 10mM HEPES buffer. A drop containing 10 mg/ml fibronectin was 
added to the surface of the activated gels, covered with Parafilm, and incubated for 
2h in a humidifier. The parafilm was removed and the functionalized gels were 
washed twice for 5 min in 10mM HEPES buffer. Young’s modulus (in Pa) for each 
gel was determined by AFM and functionalization was checked by immunostain- 
ing against fibronectin (Extended Data Fig. 2k-m). 

Chemotaxis and dispersion assays on hydrogels with varying stiffness values. 
Chemotaxis. To test how substrate stiffness contributes to the response of neural 
crest cells towards Sdf-1, we developed a chemotaxis assay on PAA gels of varying 
stiffness. In brief, once coated with Sdf-1 as described for the glass chemotaxis 
assay, acrylic heparin beads (Sigma-Aldrich) were split into two halves and each 
half was gently indented in the surface of fibronectin-coated PAA hydrogels (no 
differences in gel stiffness were observed upon bead indentation, controlled with 
AFM ). Labelled neural crest explants were placed two to three diameters in front 
of the beads and migration was registered by time-lapse microscopy. 

Dispersion assay. As a read-out of EMT we used a cell dispersion assay on PAA 
hydrogels of varying stiffness. In brief, labelled neural crests were explanted into 
fibronectin-coated hydrogels and allowed to disperse. Dispersion was recorded 
by time-lapse microscopy. 

Immunostaining and phalloidin staining. For phospho-myosin (ab2480, Abcam) 
and fibronectin (mAb 4H2 anti-FN, kindly provided by D. DeSimone) immu- 
nostaining in flat-mounted embryos, whole embryos were fixed using 2% TCA 
(trichloroacetic acid) in 0.3% PBS-T (PBS, 0.3% Triton X-100) for 20 min. Dorsal 
halves of fixed embryos were dissected using a 15°, 5-mm depth microsurgical 
knife (MSP 7516). Dissected halves were washed with PBS and blocked for 4h 
with 10% normal goat serum (NGS). Antibodies were diluted at 1:100 (anti-my- 
osin) and 1:500 (anti-fibronectin) in 10% NGS and incubated overnight at 4°C, 
followed by three washes with 0.3% PBS-T (PBS, 0.3% Triton X-100). Alexa-fluor 
(Thermo-Fisher) secondary antibodies were diluted 1:350 in 10% NGS and incu- 
bated overnight at 4°C and excess antibody was removed by washing three times 
with 0.3% PBS-T. Nuclei were stained with DAPI in a mixture with the secondary 
antibodies (1:1,000). Finally, embryos were washed overnight in methanol and 
flat-mounted for imaging in clearing mix (two volumes benzyl alcohol and one 
volume benzyl benzoate; Sigma-Aldrich). For E-cadherin and N-cadherin detec- 
tion, explants were fixed with 4% formaldehyde in 0.2% PBS-T (PBS, 0.2% Triton 
X-100) for 12 min and blocked with 10% NGS for 2h. The primary antibody (anti- 
E-cadherin 5D3 or anti-N-cadherin MNCD2, Developmental Studies Hybridoma 
Bank) was diluted at 1:100 in 10% NGS and incubated overnight at 4°C. Explants 
were washed three times with 0.2% PBS-T and incubated overnight at 4°C with 
secondary antibody, diluted at 1:350 in 10% NGS. DAPI was diluted at 1:1,000 and 
mixed with the secondary antibodies. To detect fibronectin on gels, functionalized 
gels were washed twice with PBS and incubated for 1h at room temperature with 
anti-human fibronectin (Sigma $3648) diluted 1:500 in PBS. Gels were washed 
three times with PBS and incubated for 1 h at room temperature with 1:350 Alexa- 
fluor anti-Rabbit 488 and 1:1,000 DAPI. Gels were washed three times with PBS 
and maintained in 1% formaldehyde in PBS. Fluorescence intensity was analysed 
using the measurement tool from Image]. 

Phalloidin (Thermo Fisher A12379) staining was carried out as follows: embryos 
were fixed in a mix containing 4% paraformaldehyde and 0.25% glutaraldehyde for 
10 min, washed three times in 0.3% PBS-T for 10 min and incubated in a solution 
containing 5U phalloidin per ml PBS. Excess phallodin was washed with 0.3% 
PBS-T and embryos were dehydrated in isopropanol (10 min) and cleared and 
mounted in 2:1 benzyl benzoate:benzyl alcohol (Sigma). 

Microscopy and time-lapse live-imaging. Time-lapse imaging. Images for chemo- 
taxis and dispersion assays (on gels and glass) were acquired every 5 min at 18 °C 
using an upright microscope (DMR XA2, Leica) equipped with a motorized stage 
(Prior Scientific) and a camera (Orca-5G Hamamatsu). Filter wheels, camera, 
stage and shutters were controlled with SimplePCI software (Hamamatsu). A 20x 
objective (HCX APO L 20x/0.50 W U-V-I FWD = 3.50 mm, Leica) was used. 
Confocal time-lapse imaging. Images were acquired every 16s at 18°C using an 
upright confocal integrated microscope system (SP8vis, Leica) with a 63 x objective 
(HCX APO L 63x/0.90 W U-V-I CS2, FWD = 2.20 mm, Leica). 

Live imaging. For graft experiments, time-lapse images were acquired every 10 min 
with an upright microscope (Eclipse 80i, Nikon) fitted with a motorized stage 
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(Prior Scientific) and a camera (ORCA-05G, Hamamatsu Photonics). Images were 
acquired at 18°C with a 4x objective (CFI Plan Fluor 4x/0.13, WFD = 17.1 mm). 
Camera, stage, shutter and filter wheels were controlled with SimplePCI software 
(Hamamatsu). 

In situ hybridization imaging. All images were captured at room temperature in 
agarose dishes containing PBS, using a dissecting microscope (MZ FL III, Leica) 
equipped with a camera (DFL420, Leica) and imaging software (IM50, Leica). 
Magnification was 3.2. 

Immunofluorescence imaging. All images were acquired at room temperature. 
Images in Fig. 3a, b, j, k and Extended Data Figs 2b, f; 4d, g; 6; 9e, f were acquired 
in an inverted confocal microscope (Fluo View FV1000, Olympus) equipped with 
a digital camera (DP73, Olympus) and a 20x objective (UPLSAPO 20/0.75 
FWD=0.6mm, Olympus). Camera, filter wheels, and shutters were controlled 
by FluoView Software (Olympus). Confocal images in Extended Data Figs 2k and 3 
were acquired using an upright confocal integrated microscope system (SP8vis, 
Leica) with a 63 x objective (HC PL APO 63 x/1.40 Oil CS2, FWD =0.14 mm, 
Leica). 

In vivo atomic force microscopy measurements. All AFM measurements were 
carried out as previously described!*”!5“"°. In brief, a JPK Nanowizard Cellhesion 
200 (JPK Instruments AG), fitted with a x-y-motorized stage and mounted on 
an inverted optical microscope (Axio ObserverA1, Zeiss) was used. Customized 
cantilevers were used. For mesoderm AFM measurements, tipless silicon canti- 
levers (Arrow-TL1, NanoWorld) were mounted on the AFM device and spring 
constants were calculated using the thermal noise method’. Cantilevers with 
spring constants between 0.01 and 0.03 N/m were selected. Monodisperse 
polystyrene beads (diameter: 37.28 + 0.34 1m; microParticles) were glued to the 
selected cantilevers’*”!°, Embryos were mounted on a clay modelling dish and the 
epidermis was carefully dissected using a hair knife. Force-distance curves were 
acquired every 15,1m in the region immediately lateral to the neural crest as shown 
in Fig. 1g and Extended Data Fig. 2g. A region of interest was defined using a 
custom-written script that controls the x-y-motorized stage (maximum indentation 
force: 7 nN, approach speed: 5\1m/s, data rate: 1,000 Hz). Measurements on intact 
embryos were carried out in the same territory, but embryos were not dissected. 
In these experiments, monodisperse polystyrene beads (diameter: 89.3 + 1.1 1m; 
microParticles GmbH) were glued to tipless silicon cantilevers with spring con- 
stants of ~0.1 N/m (Shocon-TL; AppNano), and force-distance curves were 
acquired with a maximum indentation force of 50 nN, approach speed: 51m/s, 
data rate: 1,000 Hz, one measurement per embryo. For extrinsic compression 
experiments, stress was applied in the same region where measurements were taken 
(Fig. 2m) with 89.3 + 1.1 1m beads as cantilever probes. A sustained force of 80 nN 
(control embryos) and 50 nN (DshDEP*-injected embryos) was applied to com- 
press the tissue. Force was applied until embryos reached pre-migratory (control 
and DshDEP*) or migratory stages (DshDEP*). Uncompressed time-matched 
embryos and the contralateral side of the compressed embryos were used as 
controls. An image was acquired for each measurement using an adapted 
AxioZoom V.16 system (Zeiss) connected to an Andor Zyla 4.2 CMOS camera. 
After compression, embryos were rapidly fixed for in situ hybridization. 
Displacement maps were generated using the Image] iterative PIV basic plugin. 
Data analysis and image treatment. AFM data. Force-distance curves were ana- 
lysed as previously described, using a customized Matlab routine based on the 
Hertz model for a spherical indenter!??15 


p= *xK ree" E Jt 63/2 
3 31-y? 


with applied force F, Young’s modulus E, Poisson's ratio v, indenter radius r, inden- 
tation depth 6, and apparent elastic modulus K= E/(1 — v7), which is referred to 
as ‘apparent elasticity’ in the text. Force-distance curves from the measurements 
taken in the region of interest were analysed for defined indentation depths of 31m, 
which has been shown to measure the mechanical properties of developing 
tissues!*??54° The mean maximum indentation depth is included in each figure. 
Measurements for each experiment were pooled and statistically analysed. 
Representative examples of force curves with highlighted indentation depths (6) 
are provided (Extended Data Fig. 2i, j). Mean indentation depth (6) for each AFM 
experiment is included below the corresponding charts. 

Invivo analysis of neural crest migration. For in situ hybridized embryos, the length 
of the treated neural crest was normalized against the length of the contralateral 
control side of the embryo. For grafted embryos, the length of the neural crest was 
normalized against the total dorsoventral length of the embryo at the position of 
the neural crest. Lengths were obtained using the measurement tool from Image] 
and further analysed as described in Statistical analysis. 

Ex vivo analysis of neural crest migration. Manual tracking and chemotaxis tool 
plugins from Image] were used to calculate speeds of migration. For dispersion 
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assays, an ImageJ-based custom-made Delaunay-triangulation plugin’? was used 
to calculate the distance between neighbour cells (available upon request). Data 
were further analysed as described in Statistical analysis. 

Cell density measurements. Confocal images of transverse sections stained for 
DAPI were projected in Image]. A region of interest (ROI) was selected in the 
mesoderm under the neural crest in embryos at non-migratory stages; the number 
of nuclei within this region was quantified and nucleus density was calculated as 
the number of nuclei within the ROI divided by the area of the ROI. The same ROI 
size was used to calculate density at stage 17 and pre-migratory stages. Cell density 
was expressed in nuclei per|im?. 

Image treatment. z-stacks, maximum projections and time-lapse movies were 
created using Image] software. Adjustment of display map levels, re-sizing, addition 
of scale bars and pseudocolour were applied with Image] and/or Adobe Photoshop. 
In Fig. 2c, g, h, k, 0, and 3a (pre-migratory in situ hybridization panel) and Fig. 4b, 
the background was pseudocoloured in Photoshop. 

Cryosectioning. Fixed embryos were washed twice for 5 min with phosphate 
buffer (0.2 M NaH2PO,-H2O and 0.2 M K,HPOs,, pH 7.4), and incubated for 2h at 
room temperature with a solution containing 15% sucrose (wt/vol; Sigma-Aldrich) 
in phosphate buffer and for 1h at 42°C in a gelatin solution containing 8% gelatin 
(Sigma-Aldrich) and 15% sucrose in phosphate buffer (wt/vol). Embryos were 
oriented in gelatin solution and gelatin blocks containing the embryos were snap 
frozen at —80°C with pre-chilled isopentane. Samples were sectioned in 20-j1m 
slices using a cryostat (CM-30508, Leica) and collected in SuperFrozen Slides 
(VWR International). The slides were dried for at least 6 h and the gelatin was 
removed by washing twice with PBS for 15 min. MOWIOL (EMD Millipore) was 
used as mounting medium. 

Statistical analysis. Sample size was determined by following published studies 
and no statistical method was used. The experiments were not randomized. Owing 
to the nature of the experiments, the authors were not blinded to allocation during 
experiments and results analysis, and only viable embryos and cell clusters were 
included for analysis. Additionally, mis-injected embryos were excluded from 
in situ hybridization analysis (correct injection was monitored by co-injection 
of linear tracing molecules mRFP or fluorescein dextran (FDX)). After selecting 
surviving and properly injected embryos and/or cells, our parameters for different 
experiments were measured at random. 

Each experiment was repeated at least three times. Normality in the spread of 
data for each experiment was tested using the Kolmogorov-Smirnoy, d'Agostino- 
Pearson or Shapiro-Wilk test in Prism7 (GraphPad). Significances for datasets 
displaying normal distributions were calculated in Prism7 with an unpaired 
Student's t-test (two-tailed, unequal variances) or one-way analysis of variance 
(ANOVA) for multiple comparisons. Individual comparisons were calculated only 
when ANOVA showed P< 0.05. Significances for non-normal distributed data 
were calculated in Prism7 using the Mann-Whitney U-test. 

Data and code availability. Original data that support our findings and custom 
codes for analysis are available from the corresponding author upon reasonable 
request. Source Data for P values are provided in the online version of the paper. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Neural crest migration is controlled by 
environmental factors. a-d, Heterochronic graft controls. In all grafts, 
we completely removed the host neural crest before implanting the graft, 
and all grafted cells migrated 20h post graft, as expected for embryos 
reaching the migratory stage’ (stage 23). a, Labelled pre-migratory 
neural crest grafted into unlabelled non- and pre-migratory hosts. Ten 
hours post graft, representative examples show that pre-migratory neural 
crest grafted into non-migratory hosts does not migrate and that pre- 
migratory neural crest grafted into pre-migratory hosts does migrate. 

b, Labelled non-migratory neural crest grafted into unlabelled non- and 
pre-migratory hosts. Ten hours post graft, representative examples show 


10 h post graft 


20 h post graft 


no-migration 


no-migration 


non-migratory pre-migratory 


that non-migratory neural crests grafted into non-migratory hosts do not 
migrate and that pre-migratory neural crests grafted into pre-migratory 
hosts do migrate. Twenty hours post-graft panels in a and b show that 
neural crests migrated in all conditions after 20h. c, Normalized neural 
crest migration. Histograms show mean, error bars represent s.d.; n = 80 
measurements from 20 embryos (one-way ANOVA, P < 0.0001; two- 
tailed t-test, **P= 0.0026, ****P < 0.0001, CI= 95%). d, Dorsal views 

of embryos hybridized with a probe against snail2 after dissection of the 
host neural crest, showing that endogenous neural crest was completely 
removed before grafting. a, b and d show representative examples of three 
independent experiments; scale bar, 250 1m. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Fibronectin expression under the neural crest 
in vivo and contribution to tissue stiffness, stiffness measurements 
across epidermis, and ex vivo system characterization. a—d, Analysis 

of fibronectin expression under the neural crest. a, Schematic showing 
the imaging method used to access fibronectin under the neural crest. 

b, Immunostaining for fibronectin in embryos at non- and pre-migratory 
stages. 20x panels, yellow outline highlights the anatomical position of the 
neural crest; green box highlights the region shown in the zoom panels. 
Zoom panels show heat maps of fibronectin signal (representative of five 
independent samples). c, Fluorescence signal intensity. Histograms show 
mean, error bars represent s.d. (two-tailed t-test, Cl= 95%). d, Fibronectin 
signal thickness in the mesoderm at pre- and non-migratory stages. 

Green lines show median and red whiskers represent interquartile range; 
n= 10 embryos (c), n = 26 sections from three independent experiments 
(d) (two-tailed t-test, CI = 95%). Scale bars: 501m (20x panels), 20j1m 
(zoom panels). e, f, Apparent elasticity was measured before and after 
mechanical removal of the ECM by gently scraping the surface of the 
tissue with a hair loop. e, Apparent elasticity was measured directly on 

the mesoderm in the presence (Fn‘”) or absence (Fn“”) of fibronectin 
(Fn, green) in embryos at stage 21 (pre-migratory). Graphs plot spread of 
data; green lines show median; red whiskers represent interquartile range. 
Two-tailed Mann-Whitney U-test, P as indicated, CI = 95%; n = number 
of AFM indentations: n = 124 (En), n = 157 (En). Mean indentation 
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depth = 8 um. f, Representative immunostaining against fibronectin (Fn), 
conditions as indicated, n = 7 embryos. Scale bar, 100 1m. g, h, AFM 
controls. g, Schematic of iAFM measurement. To check that the dissection 
of the epidermis did not modify the mesodermal elasticity, we measured 
the elastic modulus through the epidermis, and no differences were 

found (compare with Fig. 1h). h, Apparent elasticity. Box plots show the 
median, box edges represent the 25th and 75th percentiles, and whiskers 
show the spread of data (excluding outliers). Two-tailed Mann-Whitney 
U-test, ***P = 0.0006, CI = 95%; n = number of embryos, 6 = mean 
indentation depth. i, j, Representative examples of force curves obtained 
from measurements performed using cantilevers coated with either 
37-\.m beads (i, n = 2386) or 90-\1m beads (j, n = 28). Red lines represent 
cantilever extension and dark blue lines represent retraction. Indentation 
depth (6) for each curve is provided. k-m, Ex vivo system characterization. 
k, Cross-sectional confocal image of stiff or soft PAA hydrogels, 
confirming that gels (red) of varying stiffness are evenly functionalized 
with fibronectin (green). 1, Fibronectin thickness does not change between 
soft and stiff gels. Histograms represent mean and bars show s.d.;n =8 
gels; two-tailed t-test, CI= 95%. Results in k and | are representative of gels 
from three independent experiments. m, AFM measurements. Spread of 
data, green lines show median, red whiskers represent interquartile range; 
two-tailed Mann-Whitney U-test, ****P < 0.0001, CI= 95%; n = 60 
(stiff), n =50 (soft) from 10 gels. Scale bars, 50m (k). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Neural crest motility, dispersion and EMT 

are controlled by substrate mechanics. a—d, Protrusion and chemotaxis 
analysis of collective and single neural crest cells plated on soft and stiff 
substrates. a, Confocal projections of labelled neural crest collectives 
plated on soft or stiff gels. b, Confocal projections of labelled single neural 
crest cells plated on soft or stiff gels. Protrusion area (c) and chemotaxis 
quantifications (d) for collective and single neural crest cells plated on soft 
or stiff gels, box plots show median, box edges represent 25th and 75th 
percentiles and whiskers show the spread of data (excluding outliers). 

n= 63 cells (protrusion area), n= 79 cells (chemotaxis); one-way ANOVA, 
P<0.0001; two-tailed t-test, ****P < 0.0001, CI= 95%. e-h, Neural crest 
dispersion analysis on gels of varying stiffness. e, Neural crest cells labelled 


with nRFP and plated on stiff or soft gels are shown at 0 h and 17 h after 
plating. f-h, Quantification of cell dispersion. f, Colour-coded Delaunay 
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triangulation shown at 17h after plating to facilitate visualization of 

the distances between neighbour cells. g, Quantification of Delaunay 
triangulation. Green lines show median, red whiskers represent the 
interquartile range; two-tailed Mann-Whitney U-test, ****P < 0.0001, 
CI = 95%; n = 730 triangles from 31 explants. h, Percentage of dispersing 
explants. Histograms show mean and error bars represent s.e.m.; two- 
tailed t-test, ****P < 0.0001, Cl= 95%; n=31 explants. g and h show 
data from four independent experiments (soft) and three independent 
experiments (stiff). i, j, Immunostaining for E-cadherin (i) and 
N-cadherin (j) on neural crests plated on substrates of varying stiffness. 
a, b, e, iand j show representative examples from three independent 
experiments. Scale bars: 201m (a, b), 250 1m (e), 501m (i, j, main), 10j1m 
(i, j, zoom). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Posterior ablations, mesoderm targeted 
injections and extrinsic compression characterization. a, b, Ablation 
controls. Mechanical tension in Xenopus is higher in the anterior region 
of the embryo than in posterior territories'**!. Consistent with this 
observation, no effect on neural crest migration or tissue stiffness was 
observed when the ablation was done in posterior regions. a, Schematic 
showing embryos ablated at non-migratory stages, and neural crest 
migration at stage 23 (migratory)’. b, Lateral views of control and 
posterior-ablated embryos hybridized with a probe against snail2. Scale 
bar, 250m. c, d, Targeted injections into the head mesoderm. c, Cartoon 
shows that injecting two dorso-vegetal blastomeres targets the head 
mesoderm. d, Confocal images of targeted injections showing nuclear 
RFP expression in the mesoderm. Scale bar, 100|1m. e~g, Compression 
controls. e, Images of embryos being compressed from non-migratory to 
pre-migratory stages with a 90-\1m bead attached to an AFM cantilever 
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(bead, red circumference). Neural plate border highlighted with red 

lines and neural crest position shown in light blue; stages as labelled. 

f, Magnitude maps from a particle image velocity (PIV) analysis 

indicates the x-y extent of the deformation induced by AFM indentation. 
g, Maximum projection of a cross-section showing the z-deformation 
generated by the AFM compression. Epidermis (ep) and mesoderm (ms) 
are being deformed, mean maximum indentation depth (6) is provided 
(nuclei are visible in the bead region owing to a maximum projection 
effect). h, i, Result of extrinsic stress experiments. h, Dorsal view (anterior 
to top) of embryos hybridized with a probe against snail2; black arrows 
point to migrating neural crest. i, Percentage of embryos displaying neural 
crest migration. Histograms show mean, error bars represent s.e.m.; 

n= 13 embryos; two-tailed t-test, **P=0.001, CI= 95%. All experiments 
repeated three times. Scale bars: 200m (e, f), 100 ,1m (g), 200 pm (h). 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Mesodermal stiffening promotes neural crest 
CCM in a non-autonomous manner in vivo. a—d, Non-autonomous 
effect of mesodermal myosin manipulations on neural crest migration 
in vivo. a, Wild-type labelled pre-migratory neural crest (cyan) grafted 
into pre-migratory wild-type, myl9-MO or CA-MYPT-injected hosts 
(mesoderm in red). b, Representative embryos showing normal neural 
crest migration in wild-type hosts and inhibited neural crest migration 
in myl9-MO or CA-MYPT hosts. Scale bar, 200 um. ¢, d, Normalized 
neural crest migration (c, n =22 embryos) and percentage of embryos 
displaying neural crest migration (d, n = 38 embryos) (c, d; one-way 
ANOVA, P< 0.0001; two-tailed t-test, ***P < 0.0006, ****P < 0.0001, 
CI = 95%). Histograms in c, d and g show mean, error bars represent 
s.d. (c) or s.e.m. (d, g). e-g, Effect of premature mesodermal stiffening 
on neural crest migration in vivo. e, Wild-type labelled pre-migratory 
neural crest grafted into non-migratory wild-type or CA-MLC hosts. 
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f, Representative embryos showing premature neural crest migration in 
CA-MLC hosts, whereas no migration is observed in control embryos at 
this stage. Scale bar, 100j1m. g, Percentage of embryos displaying neural 
crest migration. Two-tailed t-test, ****P < 0.0001, CI= 95%, n= 20 
embryos. h-k, Non-autonomous effect of DshDEP* on neural crest 
migration. h, Wild-type labelled pre-migratory neural crest (cyan) was 
grafted into pre-migratory wild-type or DshDEP* hosts. i, Representative 
examples showing neural crest migration in wild-type hosts and inhibited 
neural crest migration in DshDEP*-injected hosts (mesoderm in red). 
Scale bar, 150,1m. Normalized neural crest migration (j) and percentage 
of embryos displaying neural crest migration (k) (j, k; two-tailed t-test, 
*E*P < (2.0002, ****P < 0.0001, CI= 95%, n= 14 embryos). Histograms in 
j and k show mean, error bars represent s.d. (j) and s.e.m. (k). b, f and iare 
representative examples of three independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Head mesoderm manipulations did not affect 
fibronectin deposition and organization under the neural crest. As it 
has been previously shown that inhibition of myosin and PCP can affect 
fibronectin deposition and organization in the dorsal mesoderm?”?®*?; 
we analysed the effect of these treatments on the lateral mesoderm 
underlying the premigratory neural crest. Our results show no effect of 
inhibition of myosin or PCP on fibronectin deposition or organization 

in the lateral mesoderm, indicating that the effect of our treatments on 
neural crest migration are not due to an indirect effect on fibronectin, but 
rather a consequence of affecting mesoderm stiffness. a-c, Transverse 
sections showing fibronectin expression with different treatments used 

to manipulate the apparent elasticity of head mesoderm. a, Schematic 
showing the area presented in b and c. b, c, Immunostaining against 


Dorsal 
Mesoderm 


fibronectin (green) and DAPI stain (blue) showing the fibronectin signal 
underneath the neural crest, treatments as labelled in each panel. Scale bar, 
30 um. d-g, Effect of mesoderm manipulation on fibronectin assembly. 

d, Dorsal view of a flat-mounted embryo. White square indicates the 

area shown in e and f. e, Immunostaining against fibronectin (green) 

in non-migratory embryos (stage 13), showing fibronectin assembly 
underneath the neural crest, treatments as indicated. f, Immunostaining 
against fibronectin (green) in pre-migratory embryos (stage 20) showing 
fibronectin assembly underneath the neural crest, treatments as indicated. 
Control to show that inhibition of PCP signalling (DshDEP*) affects 
fibronectin assembly in dorsal mesoderm* (g) but not lateral mesoderm 
(f). Scale bars, 301m. b, c and e-g are representative examples of three 
independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Neural crest senses mesoderm stiffening vinculin-Cter and talin-Nter. Embryos in a are representative examples 
by using an integrin-vinculin-talin-mediated mechanoresponsive of three independent experiments. b, c, Quantification of neural crest 
mechanism. a-c, Analysis of neural crest migration after integrin 61, migration showing percentage of embryos (b) and normalized neural 
vinculin or talin knockdown. a, Lateral views of embryos hybridized crest migrated distances (c). Histograms in b and c show mean, error bars 
with a probe against snail2. Control embryos migrate normally from represent s.e.m. (b) and s.d. (c); one-way ANOVA, P < 0.0001; two-tailed 
dorsal to ventral. However, neural crest migration is drastically inhibited t-test, ***P < 0.0002 ****P < 0.0001, CI = 95%; n= 39 embryos. Scale bar, 
in embryos treated with itg31-MO or the dominant-negative mutants 200 um. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Actomyosin expression in the head mesoderm 
does not change from non- to pre-migratory stages. a—e, Analysis 

of actin and phospho-myosin expression under the neural crest. As 
actomyosin contractility has been proposed to contribute to paraxial 
mesoderm stiffness in Xenopus’, we assessed actomyosin activity in 

the head mesoderm, the substrate of the neural crest. Note that the 
expression levels of either actin or phospho-myosin remained unchanged 
at pre-migratory stages compared to non-migratory stages. a, Schematic 
showing the imaging method used to access the head mesoderm under 


distance [pixels] 


the neural crest. b, Phalloidin stain was used to label actin on embryos 

at non- and pre-migratory stages. d, Immunostaining against phospho- 
myosin on embryos at non- and pre-migratory stages. c, e, Quantification 
of fluorescence intensity across the membrane in b and d, respectively, 
represented by a continuous line. Points show mean and error bars 
represent s.d.; n, number of measurements per data (time) point; n = 16 
(c), n= 15 (e); from three independent experiments; non-significant 
differences were observed, P value is indicated in each chart (two-tailed 
t-test, CI = 95%). Scale bars, 201m. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Myosin contractility is not required to 
maintain mesodermal stiffness. a-f, Blebbistatin incubation experiments. 
To functionally test the effect of actomyosin contractility on mesoderm 
stiffness, we applied blebbistatin to pre-migratory embryos. Note that 
blebbistatin treatment at this stage did not affect mesoderm stiffness, cell 
density or neural crest migration, in spite of a marked reduction in myosin 
phosphorylation. a, Lateral views of embryos hybridized with a probe 
against snail2, showing no differences in neural crest migration after 4h 
of incubation with DMSO or blebbistatin (BB). Embryos were incubated 
as indicated. Scale bar, 150,1m. Normalized neural crest migration (b) 

and percentage of embryos (c). In b and c, histograms show mean and 
error bars represent s.d. (b) and s.e.m. (c); one-way ANOVA, P< 0.0001; 
two-tailed t-test **P < 0.008, ***P < 0.002, CI= 95%, n= 19 embryos. 

d, iAFM measurement direct on mesoderm. Spread of data plotted 

for each condition; green lines show median, red whiskers represent 

the interquartile range (two-tailed Mann-Whitney U-test, P value as 


ES 
0 pMyosin 259 [a.u.] 


80 um 


160 um 


indicated, CI = 95%; n= number of AFM indentations, n= 116 (DMSO), 
n= 204 (BB_pre). e, f, As blebbistatin treatment could potentially affect 
cell-cell adhesion, thus promoting cell dispersion, we measured its effect 
on cell dispersion by calculating the distance between neighbouring 
mesoderm cells. e, Chart comparing the mean area of the triangle formed 
by each mesoderm cell with its neighbours, calculated by Delaunay 
triangulation (Mann-Whitney U-test, P value is shown). n = number 

of embryos, 6 = mean maximum indentation depth. f, Images showing 
representative neural crest and mesoderm cells (treated as indicated) and 
triangles from which the areas in e were calculated. Scale bar, 200 1m. 

g, Immunostaining for phospho-myosin; dorsal view of a flat-mounted 
embryo and colour-coded intensity of zoom images at the indicated time 
points are shown (scale in arbitrary units, a.u.). Scale bars, 100 1m (whole), 
151m (zoom). h, Fluorescence intensity in a.u. across the white line in the 
zoom panels in g. All experiments repeated at least three times. Images in 
a, f and g are representative of three independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Extrinsic compression modifies the 
environment of PCP-depleted embryos and triggers premature neural 
crest CCM in vivo. a, Magnitude maps from a particle image velocity 
(PIV) analysis showing the x-y extent of the stress field generated by 

the extrinsic compression experiment. Neural plate border is indicated 
by red lines, neural crest is shown in light blue. Scale bar, 200 pm. 

b, c, Extrinsic stress-induced premature neural crest migration. b, Lateral 


% of embryos 


views of embryos hybridized with a probe against snail2. Note that 
premature neural crest migration is observed in the DshDEP*/stressed 
panel. Normalized neural crest migration (c) and percentage of embryos 
displaying each phenotype (d). Histograms show mean, error bars show 
s.d.(c) and s.e.m. (d); one-way ANOVA, P < 0.0001; two-tailed t-test, 
****P < (0.0001, CI= 95%, n= 18 embryos. a and b show representative 
images of three independent experiments. Scale bar, 150 1m. 
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Peptidoglycan synthesis drives an FtsZ-treadmilling- 
independent step of cytokinesis 


Joao M. Monteiro!*, Ana R. Pereira'*, Nathalie T. Reichmann!, Bruno M. Saraiva!, Pedro B. Fernandes!, Helena Veiga', 
Andreia C. Tavares!, Margarida Santos!, Maria T. Ferreira!, Vania Macdrio!, Michael S. VanNieuwenhze’, Sérgio R. Filipe* & 


Mariana G. Pinho! 


Peptidoglycan is the main component of the bacterial wall and 
protects cells from the mechanical stress that results from high 
intracellular turgor. Peptidoglycan biosynthesis is very similar in 
all bacteria; bacterial shapes are therefore mainly determined by the 
spatial and temporal regulation of peptidoglycan synthesis rather 
than by the chemical composition of peptidoglycan. The form of 
rod-shaped bacteria, such as Bacillus subtilis or Escherichia coli, is 
generated by the action of two peptidoglycan synthesis machineries 
that act at the septum and at the lateral wall in processes coordinated 
by the cytoskeletal proteins FtsZ and MreB, respectively’. The 
tubulin homologue FtsZ is the first protein recruited to the division 
site, where it assembles in filaments—forming the Z ring—that 
undergo treadmilling and recruit later divisome proteins*”*. 
The rate of treadmilling in B. subtilis controls the rates of both 
peptidoglycan synthesis and cell division’. The actin homologue 
MreB forms discrete patches that move circumferentially around the 
cell in tracks perpendicular to the long axis of the cell, and organize 
the insertion of new cell wall during elongation*®. Cocci such as 
Staphylococcus aureus possess only one type of peptidoglycan 
synthesis machinery”*, which is diverted from the cell periphery 
to the septum in preparation for division’. The molecular cue that 
coordinates this transition has remained elusive. Here we investigate 
the localization of S. aureus peptidoglycan biosynthesis proteins and 
show that the recruitment of the putative lipid II flippase MurJ to the 
septum, by the DivIB-DivIC-FtsL complex, drives peptidoglycan 
incorporation to the midcell. MurJ recruitment corresponds to 
a turning point in cytokinesis, which is slow and dependent on 
FtsZ treadmilling before MurJ arrival but becomes faster and 
independent of FtsZ treadmilling after peptidoglycan synthesis 
activity is directed to the septum, where it provides additional force 
for cell envelope constriction. 

In cocci, one possible molecular cue determining the shift of pepti- 
doglycan (PG) synthesis from the cell periphery to the septum could 
be the recruitment to the midcell of a key PG biosynthesis protein, 
concomitant with divisome assembly. We therefore investigated the 
localization of most of the S. aureus PG synthesis proteins in the back- 
ground of the methicillin-resistant S. aureus (MRSA) strain COL (Fig. 1 
and Supplementary Table 1). All fluorescent fusions were functional 
(Supplementary Table 1) and expressed from their native locus under 
the control of their native promoter as the sole copy of the gene in 
the cell, with the exception of MraY-sGFP. As expected MurB, MurD 
and MurF fusions, which act on cytoplasmic PG precursors, showed 
cytoplasmic localization (Fig. 1b). Consistent with their substrate 
localization, the remaining fusions localized to the membrane; these 
fusions included the FemXAB proteins, which do not have canonical 
membrane-targeting domains!°. Because most PG synthesis activity 
occurs at the septum’, we were expecting membrane-associated PG 


synthesis enzymes to be highly enriched in the septal region of dividing 
cells. However, MraY, MurG and the FemX AB proteins were evenly 
distributed throughout the membrane (including the septum), which 
suggests that the key step for spatial regulation of PG synthesis was not 
the synthesis of lipids I or II (Fig. 1b, c). MurJ, FtsW and PBP1 were 
the only septal proteins for which virtually no signal could be observed 
in the peripheral membrane during septum synthesis (Fig. 1b, c), 
and therefore represented good potential candidates as catalysts for 
the first step of PG synthesis that is diverted to the septal region. Mur] 
is a member of the multidrug-oligosaccharidyl-lipid-polysaccharide 
(MOP) exporter superfamily and has previously been suggested to be 
the lipid II flippase in E. coli!'. In S. aureus, the essential gene SAV1754 
(also known as SACOL1804) has previously been reported to be a 
functional Mur] orthologue. FtsW is a member of the sporulation, 
elongation, division and synthesis (SEDS) protein family, also suggested 
to be a lipid II flippase'*. However, SEDS proteins have more recently 
been shown to be PG transglycosylases that probably function together 
with a cognate penicillin-binding protein (PBP) during PG polymeri- 
zation!*!>, §. aureus encodes two SEDS proteins, SACOL1122 and 
SACOL2075, which are similar to the B. subtilis proteins FtsW and 
RodA, respectively. PBP1 is a transpeptidase that crosslinks PG glycan 
strands!®. 

To clarify which protein or set of proteins was responsible for 
directing PG synthesis to the septum, newly synthesized PG was 
labelled with the fluorescent D-amino acid HCC-amino-p-alanine 
(HADA) which is specifically incorporated into PG”, in an S. aureus 
strain expressing both FtsW-mCherry (which co-localizes with 
PBP1, see later) and MurJ-sGFP. HADA incorporation appeared to 
co-localize with both proteins in cells in phase 1 of the cell cycle and in 
most phase 2 cells (Fig. 2a; see Fig. 1d for cell-cycle phases). However, 
Mur] and HADA septal co-localization was more frequent than FtsW 
and HADA septal co-localization (88% versus 70% of cells, n = 200), 
as cells with septal FtsW but peripheral Mur] had peripheral HADA 
incorporation (see asterisks in Fig. 2a). This suggested that septal PG 
synthesis was dependent on the presence of Mur]. If this was the case, 
preventing MurJ recruitment to the midcell should abolish septal PG 
synthesis. We therefore investigated the mechanism of MurJ localiza- 
tion so that we could selectively prevent its septal recruitment while 
maintaining correct FtsW and PBP1 septal localization. For this pur- 
pose, we determined the timing of Mur] arrival to the septum, because 
the localization of divisome proteins is often dependent on the presence 
of earlier localizing proteins!*"”. 

In B. subtilis, divisome assembly is a two-step process: proteins 
such as FtsA, ZapA and EzrA arrive very early and concomitantly 
with FtsZ, and are followed after a time delay by a second group of 
proteins including the DivIB-DivIC-FtsL sub-complex”°. We therefore 
compared S. aureus PBP1, FtsW and MurJ localization with that of 
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Figure 1 | Localization of PG synthesis proteins during division of 

S. aureus. a, Schematic of the peptidoglycan synthesis pathway in 

S. aureus. UDP, uridine diphosphate. b, Structured illumination 
microscopy (SIM) images of S. aureus cells expressing fluorescent 
derivatives of PG synthesis proteins. Scale bars, 0.5 jum. Images are 
representative of three biological replicates. c, Ratios between fluorescence 
signal at the septum and the peripheral membrane, measured in cells with 
a complete septum (phase 3). Blue, membrane proteins with fluorescence 
ratio of approximately 2, similar to Nile Red staining of COL membrane 
(expected as the septum contains two membranes versus one in the 

cell periphery). Green, septal enriched proteins with 2.5 < fluorescence 
ratio < 3.5. Red, septal proteins with fluorescence ratio > 4. Data are 
represented as column graphs in which the height of the column is the 
mean and whiskers are s.d. From left to right, n = 439, 533, 516, 513, 

512, 622, 503, 517, 503, 689, 1,321, 488 and 516 cells. AU, arbitrary unit. 
d, Schematic of the S. aureus cell cycle. Phase 1 cells have not initiated 
septum synthesis, phase 2 cells are undergoing septum synthesis and 
phase 3 cells have a complete septum undergoing maturation in 
preparation for splitting. 


the early divisome protein FtsZ and the later divisome protein DivIB 
(Fig. 2b). Co-localization between each protein and FtsZ was deter- 
mined by measuring Pearson’s correlation coefficient (PCC) for the 
fluorescence signals in the two channels in cells that showed FtsZ 
midcell localization. We reasoned that proteins arriving to the septum 
simultaneously with FtsZ should have a PCC close to 1 and that this 
value should decrease for later divisome proteins. We constructed an 
S. aureus strain that co-expressed FtsZ-CFP and FtsZ-mCherry as a 
positive control. Co-localization results indicated that DivIB arrives 
at the divisome later than FtsZ, as expected, and at approximately the 
same time as PBP1 and FtsW, whereas MurJ arrives later than DivIB, 
PBP1 and FtsW (Fig. 2c); this result is unlikely to be affected by the 
nature of the fluorescent tags (Extended Data Fig. 1). Consistent with 
these timings, in 20% of the cells (1 =200) of an S. aureus strain that 
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Figure 2 | Hierarchy of the arrival of key PG synthesis proteins to the 
divisome. a, PG synthesis in strain ColWJ was labelled with HADA. 
Asterisks show cells with septal FtsW, peripheral Mur] and HADA 
labelling. b, Fluorescence microscopy images of strains ColZZ (positive 
control), ColZIB, ColP1Z, ColWZ and ColJZ (strains from top to bottom). 
c, PCC for pairs of fluorescent proteins expressed in the same strain. 

A PCC of 1 would indicate perfect co-localization; negative PCC values 
are represented as 0. From left to right, n = 312, 391, 337, 330 and 334 cells. 
Data are represented as box-and-whisker plots in which boxes correspond 
to the first-to-third quartiles, lines inside the boxes indicate the median, 
and the ends of whiskers and outliers follow a Tukey representation. 
Statistical analysis was performed using a two-sided Mann-Whitney 

U test. ***P < 0.001; first versus second sample, P= 3.65 x 10~*°; second 
versus fifth sample, P= 1.13 x 10-*; NS, not significant. d, Fluorescence 
microscopy images of strain ColJIB overlayed with phase contrast images. 
Cells with septal YFP-DivIB localization, but in which MurJ—mCherry 

is still not at the septum (peripheral), are highlighted in insets. In these 
insets, the brightness of the fluorescence signal was increased to enable 
visualization of Mur] localization. Scale bars, 1 j1m. Images in a, b and d 
are representative of three biological replicates. 


expressed both YFP-DivIB and MurJ-mCherry, YFP-DivIB was 
already localized at the septum whereas MurJ-mCherry had not yet 
arrived (insets in Fig. 2d). This raised the possibility that Mur] septal 
recruitment is dependent on the presence of the DivIB-DivIC-FtsL 
sub-complex. We therefore depleted expression of each of these three 
proteins using antisense RNA fragments”! (Supplementary Table 2) and 
assessed the efficiency of protein depletion by western blot analysis and 
by the increase in cell volume that resulted from divisome inhibition 
(Extended Data Fig. 2). Depletion of DivIB, DivIC or FtsL reduced 
septal co-localization of FtsZ-CFP and MurJ-mCherry (Fig. 3a, b), but 
not of FtsZ and either FtsW or PBP1 (Extended Data Fig. 3), consistent 
with their earlier recruitment to the divisome. 

Having developed a tool to specifically delocalize MurJ by depleting 
FtsL while at the same time maintaining correct PBP1 and FtsW locali- 
zation, we were able to determine that new PG, labelled by a short pulse 
of HADA, was only incorporated at the midcell if MurJ-sGFP was 
also present at the septum (Fig. 3c asterisks, 3d). Finally, we showed 
that inhibiting Mur] activity using DMPI, a Mur] inhibitor!” that does 
not prevent the recruitment of Mur] to the divisome (Extended Data 
Fig. 4a), markedly reduced HADA incorporation (that is, PG synthesis) 
at the septum (Extended Data Fig. 4b-e). 

Taken together, these data indicate that recruitment of MurJ to 
the divisome by the DivIB-DivIC-FtsL complex is likely to be the 
molecular cue that directs PG synthesis specifically to the septum 
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Figure 3 | Recruitment of MurJ to the divisome is required for PG 
incorporation at the septum. a, b, FtsZ-CFP and MurJ—mCherry co- 
localization (a) and microscopy images (b) of cells expressing antisense 
RNA against ftsL, divIB or divIC, or carrying vector pEPSA (n= 100 cells 
for each strain, in each of three biological replicates). Arrows show large 
cells with septal FtsZ-CFP, but delocalized MurJ-mCherry. Scale bars, 
lym. c, In FtsL-depleted cells, septal incorporation of HADA was 
observed only in cells with septal MurJ-sGFP (asterisks). Septal 
FtsW-mCherry was not sufficient to ensure septal incorporation 

of HADA (arrows). Scale bar, 21m. d, Co-localization between FtsW- 
mCherry, MurJ-sGFP and HADA labelling in FtsL-depleted (ColWJpAS- 
FtsL) or control (ColWJpEPSA) cells with septal FtsW-mCherry (n= 100 
cells for each strain, in each of three biological repeats). e, COL cells 
treated with DMPI, PC190723, oxacillin, dimethyl sulfoxide (DMSO) 

or tryptic soy broth (TSB) (mock-treated controls) for the duration of a 
cell cycle (see Extended Data Fig. 5) were classified into each cell-cycle 
phase (n = 349-870 cells for each condition, in each of the three biological 
repeats). Data in a, d and e are column graphs in which the height of the 
column represents the mean, and the whiskers are the s.d. Images in b and 
c are representative of three biological replicates. 


during division. Therefore, we would expect MurJ to be essential for 
the transition from phase 1 to phase 2 during the cell cycle (that is, for 
initiation of septum synthesis). We treated COL wild-type cells with 
DMPI for one cell cycle and characterized the distribution of cells in 
the three cell-cycle phases. For comparison we tested other inhibitors, 
namely PC190723, which targets FtsZ, and oxacillin, which inhibits 
PG transpeptidation catalysed by PBPs (Fig. 3e and Extended Data 
Fig. 5). Consistent with previous data’, in the absence of inhibitors 
approximately half of the cells were in phase 1, with the other half split 
evenly between phase 2 and phase 3 (Fig. 3e). Inhibition of Mur] by 
DMPI resulted in the accumulation of phase 1 cells (70%, n > 300), 
which shows that Mur] is indeed crucial for entering phase 2. Phase 2 
cells, which are synthesizing the septum, were also halted, as flipping 
the PG precursor is essential for PG synthesis to occur. 

The most notable result was the almost complete absence of phase 2 
cells in the presence of PC190723. This compound inhibits FtsZ 
treadmilling*, which has been shown to control the rate of PG synthesis 
during septum formation in B. subtilis and therefore to control the rate 
of cell division’. Consequently, one would expect that the addition of 
PC190723 would prevent phase 2 cells that were halfway through the 
process of septum synthesis from completing this process. As this was 
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Figure 4 | PC190723 impairs FtsZ°°-°°sGFP treadmilling in S. aureus. 
ColFtsZ°>°°sGFP cells were imaged by SIM every 5s for 250s, followed 
by three images taken 15 min apart, in the absence (FtsZ control) or 
presence (FtsZ PC) of PC190723. Kymographs were obtained by extracting 
fluorescence intensity values along the red line indicated in cells in the left 
panels, with each horizontal line of the kymograph corresponding to one 
time point. In the absence of PC190723 (upper panels) FtsZ movement 

is observed, producing diagonal lines in the kymograph. The addition of 
PC190723 (lower panels) abolished FtsZ movement, producing vertical 
lines in the kymograph that correspond to maintenance of signal at fixed 
locations, but did not impair Z-ring constriction (time-lapse images 

on the right). Data are representative of three biological replicates. 

Scale bars, 0.5m. 
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not the case we considered whether the redirection of PG synthesis to 
the septum—which is driven by septal recruitment of MurJ—could 
provide the constrictive driving force for cytokinesis, as has previously 
been suggested for E. coli”*4, and result in the closing of the septum 
independent of FtsZ treadmilling. 

To visualize the closing of the septum and determine whether FtsZ 
treadmilling occurs in S. aureus, we introduced an FtsZ sandwich fusion 
to superfast GFP (sGFP), in which sgfp was inserted in the ftsZ coding 
sequence between codons 55 and 56 (FtsZ°>°°sGFP; see Methods) in the 
background ofa strain that expressed native FtsZ, and then followed the 
dynamics of Z-ring formation and constriction. We were able to observe 
the movement of FtsZ°°-°°sGEP, which as expected was inhibited 
by PC190723 (Fig. 4 and Supplementary Video 1). However, Z-ring 
constriction continued in many cells treated with PC 190723, consistent 
with the fact that PC190723-treated cells could complete phase 2 of the 
cell cycle (Fig. 3e). When we followed Z-ring constriction in untreated 
cells we observed biphasic cytokinesis, with a first step immediately 
after Z-ring assembly during which the divisome barely constricts, fol- 
lowed by a second step with a higher rate of Z-ring constriction (Fig. 5a, 
Extended Data Fig. 6a and Supplementary Video 2). The addition of 
PC190723 blocked the constriction of large Z rings, presumably in the 
first step of cytokinesis, but not of smaller Z rings (Fig. 5a, b, Extended 
Data Fig. 6a and Supplementary Video 3). This shows that only Z rings 
in the first step of cytokinesis required treadmilling activity for con- 
striction. To confirm these results, we used a functional, fluorescent 
derivative of the divisome protein EzrA asa proxy for FtsZ localization, 
because EzrA interacts directly with FtsZ’>”*. Similar to our observa- 
tions for FtsZ, EzrA treadmilling was inhibited by PC190723, EzrA 
rings underwent biphasic constriction and the second and faster step 
of cytokinesis was insensitive to PC190723 (Extended Data Fig. 7). 

It is possible that the transition between the first and the second 
step of Z-ring constriction corresponds to the start of substantial PG 
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Figure 5 | PG synthesis provides force for septum constriction. a, Time- 
lapse images and corresponding kymographs of FtsZ°>-°°sGFP rings in 
the absence (control) or presence (+-PC) of the FtsZ inhibitor PC190723. 
Kymographs were obtained by drawing a line (example shown in red) 
across the cell for each time point. Arrowheads point to the transition 
from the first (no or slow constriction) to the second (fast constriction) 
step of cytokinesis. b, Percentage of FtsZ°>*°sGFP rings of different 
diameters that constricted in the presence of PC190723 (n= 248). 


synthesis activity that results from Mur] recruitment. Consistent with 
this hypothesis, the divisome rings that contained MurJ did not display 
the first step of constriction and were insensitive to PC190723 (Fig. 5c, e 
and Extended Data Figs 6b, 8). Furthermore, the arrival of Mur] at the 
septum coincided with the initiation of fast constriction (Fig. 5d and 
Extended Data Fig. 9a). By contrast, rings that contained the earlier 
divisome protein FtsW paralleled the biphasic behaviour of the Z ring 
(Fig. 5c, d, Extended Data Figs 8, 9b) and were susceptible to inhibi- 
tion by PC190723, presumably during the initial stages of cytokinesis 
(Fig. 5e). The FtsZ inhibitor PC190723 blocked the constriction of 
Z rings only at initial stages, and the addition of the Mur] inhibitor 
DMPI blocked ring constriction at all stages (Extended Data Fig. 6a). 

We propose a model (Extended Data Fig. 10) in which the 
S. aureus PG synthesis machinery continuously incorporates PG at the 
periphery of the cell during initial stages of the cell cycle. In preparation 
for division, and following Z-ring assembly, the DivIB-DivIC-FtsL 
complex recruits Mur] to the divisome, which ensures that translo- 
cation of lipid II occurs exclusively at the midcell. Substrate affinity’” 
then diverts the major PG synthase, PBP2, from the periphery to the 
midcell where together with other PG synthesis enzymes it incorpo- 
rates lipid II into the growing PG network. This mechanism means that 
an additional dedicated multi-protein machinery is unnecessary, and 
represents a mode of controlling PG synthesis in two different locations 
in the absence of an MreB-like cytoskeleton. 

After the initiation of large-scale PG synthesis activity at the leading 
edge of the constricting septum that follows MurJ recruitment, the 
FtsZ inhibitor PC190723, which inhibits FtsZ treadmilling, no longer 
prevents cytokinesis. Nevertheless, FtsZ treadmilling is likely to have 
a role in the organization of septum synthesis, because approximately 
15% of the Z rings that were able to constrict in the presence of 
PC190723 did so defectively, in a similar fashion to E. coli FtsZ mutants 
that are impaired in GTPase activity’. 

Our data may reconcile two models of the origin of the force 
required for cytokinesis to occur. In one model, this force has been 
proposed to be derived from FtsZ, either from the chemical energy of 
GTP hydrolysis that could promote bending of the FtsZ polymers or 
from the propensity for FtsZ filaments to bundle, which could result 
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c, Kymographs of FtsZ**->*sGEP, FtsW-sGFP and MurJ-sGFP larger (left) 
and smaller (right) rings. PC190723 abolished only the constriction of 
larger rings. d, Graphs showing diameter of FtsZ-mCherry and MurJ- 
sGFP rings (left) or FtsZ-mCherry and FtsW-sGFP rings (right) in single 
cells during cytokinesis. e, Percentage of FtsZ*°-°°sGEP, FtsW-sGFP and 
MurJ-sGFP rings that constricted in the presence of PC190723 (FtsZ, 

n= 254; FtsW, n= 176; MurJ = 188). Data in a and c are representative of 
three biological replicates. Scale bars, 0.5 jum. 


in condensation of the Z ring**”*. Alternatively, PG synthesis has 
previously been suggested to provide the force for cytokinesis”*4, We 
propose that cytokinesis occurs in two steps: an initial slow step, which 
is dependent on FtsZ treadmilling, for which FtsZ may be the driving 
force and that may be responsible for the initial invagination of the cell 
membrane, followed by a second and faster step for which PG synthesis 
provides the driving force. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized and investigators were not blinded to allocation during 
experiments and outcome assessments. 

Bacterial growth conditions. Strains and plasmids used in this study are listed 
in Supplementary Table 3. S. aureus strains were grown in tryptic soy broth (TSB, 
Difco) at 200 r.p.m with aeration at 37°C or on tryptic soy agar (TSA, Difco) at 30 
or 37°C. E. coli strains were grown in Luria-Bertani broth (Difco) with aeration, 
or in Luria-Bertani agar (Difco), at 30 or 37°C. When necessary, the antibiotics 
ampicillin (100 1gml~!), erythromycin (10,1gml~!), kanamycin (501g ml), 
neomycin (50,.g ml!) or chloramphenicol (301g ml!) were added to the media. 
5-Bromo-4-chloro-3-indolyl 3-p-galactopyranoside (X-gal, Apollo Scientific) was 
used at 100j1g ml !. Unless stated otherwise, isopropyl 3-p-1-thiogalactopyra- 
noside (IPTG, Apollo Scientific) was used at 0.1 mM to induce expression of 
constructs under the control of the Pspac promoter. Cadmium chloride (Sigma- 
Aldrich) was used at 0.1,1M when required, to induce expression of constructs 
under the control of the Pcad promoter. 

Construction of S. aureus fluorescent strains. Cloning of fluorescent fusions in 
S. aureus was done using the following general strategy: plasmids were propagated 
in E.coli strains DC10B or DH5qa and purified from overnight cultures sup- 
plemented with the relevant antibiotics. Plasmids were then introduced into 
electrocompetent S. aureus RN4220 cells as previously described”? and transduced 
to COL using phage 800%”. Constructs were confirmed by PCR and by sequencing 
of the amplified fragment. 

The ColMurB-GFP, ColMurD-GFP, ColMurF-GFP, ColFemB-GFP and 
ColpSGEzrA-GFP strains were constructed using the pSG5082 vector*!. In brief, 
DNA fragments with approximately 500 bp spanning the 3’ ends (minus the 
stop codons) of the murB, murD, murF, femB and ezrA genes from COL were 
amplified using the primer pairs murBg_Pl-murBg_P2, murDg_P1-murDg_ 
P2, murFg Pl-murFg P2, femBg Pl-femBg_P2 and ezrAP8Kpn-ezrAP9Xho, 
respectively (Supplementary Table 4). Fragments were digested with KpnI and 
Xhol restriction enzymes and cloned into pSG5082 upstream of and in frame 
with gfpmutP2, producing the plasmids pSG-murB, pSG-murD, pSG-murF, pSG- 
femB and pSG-ezrA. These plasmids were then electroporated to RN4220, where 
they integrated in the genome by a single homologous recombination event and 
subsequently transduced to COL. Resulting strains contained the corresponding 
fluorescent fusions in the native locus of each gene under the control of its native 
promoter, followed by the pSG5082 backbone and a truncated copy of the gene. 
To construct ColFemX-sGEP, we used essentially the same strategy, except that the 
pFAST3* vector was used instead of pSG5082. A femX fragment was amplified 
from COL DNA with the primers femXg_P1 and femXg_P2, digested with KpnI 
and Xhol, and then cloned into pFAST3 upstream of and in frame with sgfp to 
produce pFAST-femX, which was electroporated into RN4220 and transduced into 
COL. Strain ColMurG-GFP was obtained by transducing the murG-gfp construct 
from BCBMS001°? into COL. 

The strains ColFemA-mCherry, ColFtsW-mCherry, ColMurJ-mCherry, 
ColRodA-sGFP, ColsGFP-PBP1 and ColsGFP-PBP3 were constructed by allelic 
replacement strategies using the pMAD vector. In each case, three DNA fragments 
(F1, F2 and F3; see Supplementary Table 5) that contained overhangs that were 
complementary with adjacent fragments were amplified from COL DNA, and then 
joined by overlap PCR to produce F1-F2-F3 fusion constructs. The full constructs 
were then amplified by PCR using upstream and downstream primers (P1 and P6, 
respectively, in each case), digested with the corresponding restriction enzymes 
and cloned into pMAD. Integration and excision of the pMAD derivatives in COL 
by a double recombination event that led to allelic exchange was performed as 
previously described™. Supplementary Table 5 describes the cloning strategy for 
each strain. 

To obtain the strains ColFtsW-sGFP and ColMurJ-sGFP, the plasmids 
pMAD-ftsWsgfp and pMAD-murJsgfp were first constructed. For pMAD- 
ftsWsgfp, three DNA fragments (F1, F2 and F3) that are each flanked by restriction 
sites were introduced into pMAD. F1, which contained the 3’ end of ftsW minus 
the stop codon, was amplified from NCTC8325-4 DNA with the primers ftsWg_P1 
and ftsWg_P2, and then digested with Smal and SalI. F2, which contained sgfp, 
was amplified from pTRC99a-P7 with the primers ftsWg_P3 and ftsWg_P4, and 
then digested with SalI. F3, which contained the region downstream of ftsW, was 
amplified from NCTC8325-4 DNA and digested with Sall and BamHI. Fragments 
were then sequentially cloned (F1, followed by F3 and finally by F2) into pMAD 
using the adjacent restriction sites, which produced pMAD-ftsWsgfp. The same 
strategy was used for pMAD-murJsgfp. F1, which contained the 3’ end of mur] 
minus the stop codon, was amplified from COL DNA using the primers murJg_P1 
and murJg_P2, and then digested with Smal and Sall. F2, which contained sgfp, was 
amplified from pTRC99a-P7 using the primers murJg_P3 and murJg_P4, and then 
digested with Sall. F3, which contained the last 26 bp of mur] and its downstream 


region, was amplified from COL DNA using the primers murJg_P5 and murJg_ 
P6, and then digested with Sall and BamHI. Fragments were cloned into pMAD, 
which produced the plasmid pMAD-murJsgfp. The plasmids pMAD-ftsWsgfp 
and pMAD-murJsgfp were then electroporated to RN4220, transduced to COL 
and—following allelic replacement—the strains ColFtsW-sGFP and ColMurJ- 
sGFP were obtained. 

The strain ColFtsZ-mCherryi was constructed using the pBCB13 plasmid”, 
a derivative of pMAD that allows allelic exchanges in the spa locus. In brief, a 
DNA fragment containing the ribosome binding site, the ftsZ gene without its 
stop codon and a five-amino-acid linker was amplified by PCR from COL with the 
primers iftsZm_P1 and iftsZm_P2. A second DNA fragment containing mCherry 
was amplified from pBCB4che using the primers iftsZm_P3 and iFtsZm_P4. The 
two fragments were joined by overlap PCR using the primers iftsZm_P1 and 
iftsZm_P4, and the resulting construct was then digested with Smal and XhoI 
and cloned into pBCB13, downstream of the Pspac promoter, which produced 
pBCB13-ftsZmch. Strain ColDltC-sGFPi was constructed in a similar fashion: a 
DNA fragment containing a ribosome binding site, the ditC gene without its stop 
codon and a two-amino-acid linker was amplified by PCR from COL with the 
primers idltCg_P1 and idltCg_P2. A second DNA fragment containing sgfp was 
amplified from pTRC99a-P7 using the primers idltCg_P3 and idltCg_P4. The two 
fragments were joined by overlap PCR using the primers idltCg_P1 and idltCg_P4, 
and the resulting construct was then digested with Smal and Xhol and cloned into 
pBCB13 downstream of the Pspac promoter, which produced pBCB13-dltCsgfp. 
After transduction to COL, plasmid integration and excision at the spa locus was 
performed as previously described**. 

The strain ColFtsZ°°-°°sGFP was constructed using the pCNX replicative 
plasmid? to express an FtsZ-sGFP sandwich fusion. In brief, three DNA fragments 
(F1, F2 and F3) with overhangs were amplified to construct a sgfp fusion inserted 
within the ftsZ coding sequence between codons 55 and 56*, flanked by 
10-amino-acid linkers (Gly-Gly-Gly-Gly-Ser x 2). F1, which contained a ribo- 
some binding site and the first 165 bp of ftsZ, was amplified from COL DNA 
using the primers ftsZswgfp_pCNX_P1 and ftsZswgfp_pCNX_P2. F2, which 
contained sgfp flanked by linker sequences, was amplified from pTRC99a-P7 using 
the primers ftsZswgfp_pCNX_P3 and ftsZswgfp_pCNX_P4. F3, which contained 
the remaining 1,008 bp of ftsZ (from nucleotide 166 onwards), was amplified from 
COL DNA using the primers ftsZswgfp_pCNX_P5 and ftsZswgfp_pCNX_P6. The 
three fragments were joined by overlap PCR, digested with BamHI and EcoRI, and 
cloned into pCNX to give pCN-ftsZ*>-°°sGEP, which was then transduced into 
COL. The resulting strain was named ColFtsZ°>°°sGEP. 

The strain ColMraY-sGFP was constructed using the pCN51 replicative plasmid 
to express an MraY-sGFP sandwich fusion. In brief, three DNA fragments (F1, 
F2 and F3) with overhangs were amplified to construct a fusion with sgfp inserted 
within the mraY coding sequence, between codons 220 and 221. F1, which 
contained a ribosome binding site and the first 660 bp of mraY, was amplified 
from COL DNA using the primers mraYg_P1 and mraYg_P2. F2, which contained 
sgfp minus the stop codon, was amplified from pTRC99a-P7 using the primers 
mraYg_P3 and mraYg_P4. F3, which contained the last 306 bp of mraY, was ampli- 
fied from COL using the primers mraYg_P5 and mraYg_P6. The three fragments 
were joined by overlap PCR and digested with Smal and cloned into pCN51, which 
produced pCN-mraYsgfp. 

The strains ColWZ and ColJZ were constructed by transducing the plasmids 
pMAD-ftsWmch and pMAD-murJmch, respectively, into BCBAJ020. ColP1Z was 
constructed by transducing pBCB13-ftsZmch into ColsGFP-PBP1. The strains 
ColWgZm and ColJgZm were constructed by transducing the plasmids pMAD- 
ftsWsgfp and pMAD-mur]sgfp, respectively, into ColFtsZ-mCherryi. The strain 
ColW]J was obtained by transducing pMAD-murJsgfp to ColFtsW-mCherry. In 
each case, allelic replacement was performed as described earlier. 

To construct ColZZ, an ftsZ-mCherry fusion was amplified from the genomic 
DNA of ColFtsZ-mCherryi with the primers ftsZm_pCNX_P1 and ftsZm_ 
pCNX_P2, digested with BamHI and EcoRI, and then cloned in pCNX down- 
stream of the Pcad promoter, giving plasmid pCN-ftsZmch. This plasmid was 
then electroporated into RN4220 and transduced to BCBAJ020, which produced 
strain ColZZ. 

To study co-localization between DivIB and FtsZ or Mur], an yfp-divIB 
fusion was constructed and cloned into pCNxX. In brief, a DNA fragment that 
contained yfp minus the stop codon and a 3’ terminal overhang was amplified from 
pMUTINYFPKan”* with the primers ydivIB_pCNX_P1 and ydivIB_pCNX_P2. 
A second DNA fragment that contained the full divIB gene with a 5’ overhang was 
amplified from COL DNA with the primers ydivIB_pCNX_P3 and ydivIB_pCNX_ 
P4. The two fragments were then joined by overlap PCR, digested with Smal and 
KpnI, and cloned into pCNX downstream of Pcad, which produced the plasmid 
pCN-yfpDivIB. This plasmid was transduced to BCBAJ020 and ColMurJ-mCherry 
to produce the strains ColZIB and ColJIB, respectively. 
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Construction of S. aureus strains containing antisense RNA vectors. To 
construct strains carrying antisense RNA vectors, 250-bp fragments of divIB or 
divIC genes were amplified from COL DNA with the primer pairs ASdivIB_P1 and 
ASdivIB_P2, and ASdivIC_P1 and AS_DivIC_P2, respectively, then digested with 
EcoRI and BamHI and cloned in an antisense direction—relative to the xylose- 
inducible T5X promoter—into pEPSAS to produce pAS-DivIB and pAS-DivIC. 
These plasmids were then transduced into ColJZ to produce ColJZpAS-DivIB 
and ColJZpAS-DivIC, respectively. Additionally, phage lysates were obtained 
from the AS-022 and AS-185 strains”! carrying the antisense RNA pEPSA vectors 
pAS-022 and pAS-185, which target ftsA and ftsL, respectively. pAS-022 was 
transduced to ColWZ and ColP1Z to produce the strains ColWZpAS-FtsA and 
ColP1ZpAS-FtsA, respectively. pAS-185 was transduced to ColJZ, ColWZ, ColP1Z 
and ColWJ to produce the strains ColJZpAS-FtsL, ColWZpAS-FtsL, ColP1ZpAS- 
FtsL and ColWJpAS-FtsL, respectively. Control strains for these experiments were 
obtained by transducing the empty vector pEPSA5 into ColJZ, ColWZ, ColP1Z 
and ColWJ to produce the strains ColJZpEPSA, ColWZpEPSA, ColP1ZpEPSA 
and ColWJpEPSA, respectively. 

Growth curves of S. aureus strains. Overnight cultures of COL strains that 
encoded fluorescent derivatives of PG synthesis enzymes were back-diluted to 
ODeo0nm = 0.02 in TSB and grown at 37°C for 11h with OD¢oonm measurements 
taken every hour. Doubling times were calculated for each strain during its 
exponential growth phase. 

Minimum inhibitory concentration assays. Minimum inhibitory concentrations 
of relevant antimicrobial compounds were determined by broth microdilution in 
sterile 96-well plates. The medium used was TSB that contained a series of twofold 
dilutions of each compound. Cultures of S. aureus strains and mutants were added 
at a final density of approximately 5 x 10° CFU ml! to each well. Wells were 
reserved in each plate for sterility control (no cells added) and cell viability (no 
compound added). Plates were aerobically incubated at 37°C. Endpoints were 
assessed visually after 24 and 48 h. All assays were done in triplicate. 

Western blotting. The S. aureus strains ColJZpEPSA, ColJZpAS-DivIB and 
ColJZpAS-DivIC were grown overnight, back-diluted to 1:200 in fresh TSB and 
incubated at 37°C until they reached an OD¢o0nm of approximately 0.2. At this 
point, xylose was added to the medium at 4% to enable the expression of the 
antisense RNA fragments. After 1h of antisense expression, cells were collected 
and broken with glass beads in a FastPrep FP120 cell disrupter (Thermo Electro). 
Samples were centrifuged to remove unbroken cells and debris, and the total 
protein content of the clarified lysates was determined using the Bradford method 
and bovine serum albumin as a standard (BCA Protein Assay Kit, Pierce). Equal 
amounts of total protein from each sample were separated on 10% SDS-PAGE 
at 80 V and then transferred to Hybond-P PVDF membrane (GE Healthcare) 
using a semi-dry transfer cell (Biorad), according to standard western blotting 
techniques. Membranes were cut to separate the PBP2A region from the DivIB or 
DivIC region. DivIB and DivIC proteins were detected using specific polyclonal 
antibodies at 1:5000 and 1:10000 dilutions, respectively. PBP2A was detected using 
the antibody from a Slidex MRSA detection kit (Biomerieux) at 1:500 dilution. 
Protein bands were visualized using the ECL Prime Detection Reagents (GE 
Healthcare), according to the manufacturer’s instructions. 

S. aureus imaging by fluorescence microscopy. Super-resolution SIM imaging 
was performed using an Elyra PS.1 microscope (Zeiss) with a Plan- Apochromat 
63 x/1.4 oil DIC M27 objective. SIM images were acquired using five grid rotations, 
unless stated otherwise, with a 34-\1m grating period for the 561-nm laser 
(100 mW), a 28-\1m period for the 488-nm laser (100 mW) and a 23-,1m period 
for the 405-nm laser (50 mW). Images were captured using a Pco.edge 5.5 camera 
and reconstructed using ZEN software (black edition, 2012; version 8.1.0.484) on 
the basis of a structured illumination algorithm, with synthetic, channel specific 
optical transfer functions and noise filter settings ranging from —6 to —8. 

Wide-field fluorescence microscopy was performed using a Zeiss Axio Observer 
microscope with a Plan-Apochromat 100 x/1.4 oil Ph3 objective. Images were 
acquired with a Retiga RI CCD camera (QImaging) using Metamorph 7.5 software 
(Molecular Devices). 

Unless stated otherwise, for fluorescence microscopy experiments overnight 
cultures of S. aureus strains were back-diluted to 1:200 in fresh medium with 
appropriate inducers and allowed to grow until they reached an OD¢o0nm of 
approximately 0.6 before being collected and washed with phosphate buffered 
saline (PBS). Cells were then placed on microscope slides covered with a thin layer 
of agarose (1% in PBS) and imaged by SIM or wide-field microscopy. 

To assess whether MurJ localization was dependent on interaction with its 
substrate, the strain ColMurJ-mCherry was grown until it reached an OD¢00nm 
of 0.4 and incubated with 3-{1-[(2,3-dimethylphenyl)methy]] piperidin-4-yl}- 
1-methyl-2-pyridin-4-yl-1H-indole (DMPI, a gift from Merck) at 31g ml! for 
30 min, and then imaged by wide-field fluorescence microscopy as described 
earlier. 
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For antisense RNA experiments, strains were grown until they reached an 
ODgo0nm of 0.1-0.2, at which point expression of the antisense RNA fragments 
was induced with xylose (Apollo Scientific) at a final concentration of 4% for 
1h. Cells were then collected and washed with PBS to remove xylose, mounted 
on microscope slides as described earlier and imaged by wide-field fluorescence 
microscopy. Assays were done in triplicate. 

To evaluate localization of peptidoglycan synthesis activity, S. aureus cells were 
given a pulse of HADA”’ (250,.M) for 1 min and then washed two times with PBS. 
Cells were then placed on an agarose pad and visualized by wide-field microscopy. 
Assays were done in triplicate. 

To label S. aureus membranes, cells were incubated with Nile Red (Invitrogen) 
at a final concentration of 10g ml"! for 5 min at room temperature, washed with 
PBS and then mounted on microscope slides. 

For time-lapse experiments, all cultures were grown overnight in TSB. For 
ColFtsZ°>*°sGFP and ColpSGEzrA-GFP, the medium was supplemented with 
kanamycin (150g ml~') and erythromycin (101g ml~!), respectively. Cultures 
grown overnight were diluted to 1:200 in fresh TSB medium, without antibiotics 
but supplemented with appropriate inducers (CdCl at 0.1 1M for ColFtsZ°>*° 
sGFP; IPTG at 0.5mM for ColWgZm and ColJgZm). After being collected, cells 
were re-suspended in M9 microscopy medium (KH PO, 3.4g 1”! VWR; K,HPO, 
2.9¢ 1-!, VWR; di-ammonium citrate 0.7 g Mh, Sigma-Aldrich; sodium acetate 
0.26 g 1-1, Merck; glucose 1%, Merck; MgSO, 0.7 mg 1-1, Sigma-Aldrich; CaCl, 
7mg 11; Sigma-Aldrich; casamino acids 1%, Difco; 1x MEM amino acids, Thermo 
Fisher Scientific; MEM vitamins 1 x, Thermo Fisher Scientific). The medium was 
supplemented when required with IPTG 0.5mM, CdCl; 0.1.M, DMPI 8g ml! 
or PC190723 5y1g ml~'. Cultures were then spotted on a pad of 1.5% agarose in 
the same supplemented medium, and mounted in a gene frame on a microscope 
slide. The time between the cells contacting the pad and the start of acquisition 
was 5 min in all conditions. 

HADA incorporation microscopy assay. To assess whether Mur] activity was 
required for HADA incorporation, the strains COL and ColDItC-GFPi, which 
expresses a cytoplasmic DltC-sGFP fusion and can therefore be easily distin- 
guished from COL under the microscope, were grown to an OD¢o0nm of 0.4. At 
this point, each culture was separated into two flasks and either DMPI (31g ml“! 
in DMSO) or DMSO (0.2% final concentration) was added to the cultures. After 
25 min of incubation, HADA (500\1M) was added to each culture for 5 min. Cells 
were then collected, washed twice with PBS (supplemented with DMPI when 
applicable) and DMSO-treated COL cells were mixed with DMPI-treated ColDItC- 
sGFPi cells. To exclude the possibility that the expression of DltC-sGFP affected 
the results, a reverse experiment was performed in which cells of DMSO-treated 
ColDItC-sGFPi were mixed with DMPI-treated COL. These mixtures of two strains 
were then imaged by fluorescence microscopy as described earlier. 
Functionality test for EzrA-GFP construct. The strains COL and COLAEzrA 
were grown overnight in TSB, and the strain ColpSGEzrA-GFP was grown in TSB 
plus erythromycin 10,.g ml, at 37°C with aeration. Cultures grown overnight 
were diluted to 1:200 in fresh TSB and incubated at 37°C with aeration. Once the 
ODeo0nm reached approximately 0.6, cells were pelleted, resuspended in PBS and 
spotted on a thin layer of 1.2% agarose in PBS. Cultures were imaged by phase 
contrast, then the single cells were identified and cell area measured using eHooke 
(see below; a lack of EzrA produces larger cells**). 

Imaging of FtsZ°°-*°sGFP treadmilling by SIM. To visualize FtsZ°° *°sGFP 
movement in the strain ColFtsZ°>->°sGEP, and EzrA-GEP movement in the strain 
ColpSGEzrA-GFP, 50 frames of SIM images were acquired with 5-s intervals (total 
time of acquisition of 250s) using the 488-nm laser at 50% and a 50-ms exposure 
time. For FtsZ, after this acquisition, 3 time-lapse images were taken 15 min apart 
to check whether the corresponding rings were constricting. These experiments 
were performed with or without PC190723 at 51g ml~!. To analyse the movement 
of FtsZ or EzrA, the 50 frames were aligned and 1-pixel lines were drawn over the 
rings and plotted in a kymograph. 

Visualization of divisome ring constriction by SIM. To follow FtsZ°>°°sGFP or 
EzrA-GFP ring constriction over time, ColFtsZ>>-°°sGFP or ColpSGEzrA-GFP 
dividing cells were imaged by SIM every 5 min for 1h using the 488-nm laser at 
50% power and a 50-ms exposure time. These experiments were performed with 
or without PC190723 (5g ml}; laser power 50%), and with DMPI (8 1g ml}; 
laser power 100%) for FtsZ only. After SIM image reconstruction, cropped stacks 
containing individual cells were used to plot Z-ring constriction kymographs 
over the 1-h period by using Fiji software®’ to draw a 3-pixel line, which crossed 
the fluorescent signal, across the diameter of the cell. The percentage of cells in 
the presence of PC190723 for which the FtsZ ring did not constrict, constricted 
with defects or constricted in relation to their initial ring size was plotted using 
GraphPad Prism 6 (https://www.graphpad.com/scientific-software/prism/). 

To follow the constriction of FtsW-sGFP and MurJ-sGFP rings in the strains 
ColFtsW-sGFP and ColMur]-sGFP, respectively, cultures were spotted on an 
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M9 pad with or without PC190723, and then imaged by SIM. The 488-nm laser was 
used at 100% intensity, with an exposure time of 50-ms. To decrease photodamage 
caused by high laser power, images were acquired every 10 min, instead of 5 every 
min, for 1h. These settings were also applied to ColFtsZ°>->°sGFP for comparison. 
For MurJ-sGFP time-lapse images were also taken at 5-min intervals to confirm 
the absence of biphasic behaviour of the constricting ring. Only cells that did not 
show a MurJ-sGFP signal in the first frame but which did present this signal in 
the second frame were analysed, to ensure that the entire constriction process 
was observed (that is, to confirm that the absence of a biphasic behaviour was 
not the result of only imaging cells in the later stages of cell division). After SIM 
image reconstruction, cropped stacks containing individual cells were used to plot 
constriction kymographs as described earlier. 

Time-lapse stacks of ColFtsZ>>*°sGEP, ColFtsW-sGEP and ColMurJ-sGEP in 
the presence of PC190723 were used to count the number of cells that had fusion 
at the midcell in the first frame and to determine the percentage of those cells 
that constricted, constricted with defects or did not constrict in the presence of 
PC190723 for 60 min. Data were plotted using GraphPad Prism 6. 

To observe the constriction of FtsW-sGFP and MurJ-sGFP rings in cells 
expressing FtsZ-mCherry, the strains ColWgZm and ColJgZm in M9 medium 
supplemented with IPTG were imaged by SIM every 10 min for 1h, using the 
488-nm laser and the 561-nm laser (100% laser power, 50-ms and 50% laser 
power, 50-ms, respectively). Cells of ColWgZm in which FtsZ-mCherry showed 
biphasic constriction behaviour and cells of ColJgZm in which a MurJ-sGFP signal 
appeared on the third frame were used to measure the ring diameter for each 
protein in all frames. 

Inhibition of the cell cycle assays. A culture of strain COL grown overnight was 
back-diluted to 1:200 and grown until it reached an ODg00nm of approximately 
0.4, at which point either DMPI!? (3 pg ml~!), PC190723 (2.5 1g ml”), oxacillin 
(1,000 ,1g ml~!, Sigma-Aldrich) or DMSO (0.2%) was added to the medium. Cells 
were then grown for 30 min with each inhibitor, collected and labelled with Nile 
Red, as described earlier, before being imaged by SIM. Cells were sorted into each 
phase of the cell cycle (phase 1, phase 2 or phase 3), as previously described’. Assays 
were performed in triplicate. 

Automatic cell-imaging analysis. Analysis of phase-contrast and fluorescence 
images was performed using eHooke software that we developed in-house. For 
cell segmentation, eHooke uses phase-contrast images and applies the isodata 
algorithm”? for automatic thresholding to find a pixel intensity value that separates 
the pixels that correspond to the background from those pixels that correspond 
to cells. Using this threshold, the software then creates a binary mask that is used 
to compute the Euclidean distances*! of each pixel in order to find the centres of 
individual regions inside the mask. The software then expands those centres to 
define individual cell regions using the watershed algorithm”. 

To measure cell areas and volumes, eHooke first defines each individual cell 
region, computes the area by counting the number of pixels inside the region and 
the volume by measuring the long and short axes of the cell. Cell volume is then 
derived assuming a prolate spheroid shape as previously described’. 

To calculate fluorescent ratios between septal and membrane signals, eHooke 
was used to define the different regions of the cell (the membrane, cytoplasm and 
septum) in images obtained by wide-field fluorescence microscopy. The membrane 
is defined by dilating the outline of the cell towards its inside. To separate the 
septum from the cytoplasm, the software uses the isodata algorithm” to find 
the brightest region inside the cell. This region is then defined as the septum. To 
measure the median fluorescence, only the 25% brightest pixels of the septum were 
considered, to remove possible misidentified pixels from the measurement. Only 
cells with a closed septum were selected for measurements. Fluorescence ratio 
values were then calculated according to the equation: 


: median(septum) — background 
Fluorescence ratio = ephaa) § 


median(membrane) — background 


To measure the PCC between two fluorescent proteins in a strain, images 
of each fluorescence channel were aligned and loaded side-by-side in eHooke. 
After automatic cell segmentation, cells that showed an FtsZ signal at the septum 
were selected for PCC measurements. The pixels corresponding to each cell were 
isolated and PCC values between channels were then calculated using an equation 
adapted from ref. 43: 


o(Xi- XH ¥) 
{S:Qi-XY [S,%- YP 


in which X; and Y; correspond to each pixel intensity for two fluorescence channels 
and X and Y correspond to the mean intensities of those channels. 

Statistical analysis. Statistical analyses were done using GraphPad Prism 6 
(GraphPad Software). Unpaired Student’s t-tests were used to evaluate the 
differences of cellular volumes, and to compare fluorescence ratios between 
peripheral and septal wall signal intensities. Mann-Whitney U tests were used 
to compare differences between PCC non-normal distributions obtained in 
co-localization experiments. P values < 0.05 were considered as significant for all 
analysis performed and are indicated with asterisks: *P < 0.05, **P<0.01 and 
EP < 0.001. 

Code availability. Code is available from: https://github.com/BacterialCellBiology 
Lab/Bruno-Saraiva-2017. 

Data availability. Source data for Figs 1-3 and 5 and Extended Data Figs 1-4, 
7 and 9 are provided with the paper. All other data are available from the 
corresponding author upon reasonable request. 
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a FtsZ-mCherry 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Switching fluorescent tags has no effect 

on protein co-localization data. a, b, COL strains that express FtsZ- 
mCherry and FtsW-sGFP (a) or FtsZ-mCherry and MurJ-sGFP (b) were 
compared to strains that express FtsZ—CFP and FtsW-mCherry, and 
FtsZ-CFP and MurJ-mCherry, respectively (described in Fig. 2b, c). Scale 
bars, 2|1m. c, PCC values between fluorescence channels for each protein 
fusion pair were calculated for cells that showed septal FtsZ localization. 
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FtsW-sGFP 


MurJ-sGFP 


From left to right, n = 138, 136, 133 and 139 cells. Negative PCC values 
are represented as 0. Data are represented as box-and-whisker plots in 
which boxes correspond to the first-to-third quartiles, lines inside the 
boxes indicate the median, and the ends of whiskers and outliers follow 
a Tukey representation. Statistical analysis was performed using a two- 
sided Mann-Whitney U test; ns, not significant. Images in a and b are 
representative of three biological replicates. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Antisense RNA fragments that target the 
DivIB-DivIC-FtsL complex increased cell volume and decreased 
protein expression. a, Western blot that shows total protein extracts of 
ColJZpAS-DivIB after 1h of antisense induction, and control ColJZpEPSA 
probed with antibodies against either PBP2A (loading control; upper 
bands) or DivIB (lower bands). b, Western blot that shows total protein 
extracts of ColJZpAS-DivIC after 1h of antisense induction, and control 
ColJZpEPSA probed with antibodies against either PBP2A (loading 
control; upper bands) or DivIC (lower bands). Images in a and b are 
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representative of three biological replicates. For gel source data, see 
Supplementary Fig. 1. c, Cell volume of cells that expressed antisense RNA 
against ftsL, divIB or divIC, or carried vector pEPSA (left to right, n = 421, 
379, 279 and 361 cells). Data represented in column graphs in which the 
height of the column represents the mean and the whiskers are the s.d. 
Statistical analysis was performed using a two-sided unpaired t-test. 

*** D < 0.001; first versus second column, P= 3.50 x 10~ first 

versus third column, P= 3.80 x 10~°; first versus fourth column, 
P=1.27x 10. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | FtsW and PBP1 recruitment to the divisome co-occurrence in ColP1ZpAS-FtsL and in control ColP1ZpEPSA (n = 200 
is independent of DivIB-DivIC-FtsL complexes. The strain ColWZpAS- __ for each). c, d, Very large FtsL-depleted cells were observed either where 


FtsL, which harboured the FtsZ—CFP and FtsW-mCherry fluorescent FtsW-mCherry (c) or where sGFP-PBP1 (d) co-localized with the FtsZ 
fusion pair, and the strain ColP1ZpAS-FtsL, which harboured the fusion at the septum (arrows). e, f, Inhibition of divisome assembly at an 
FtsZ-mCherry and sGFP-PBP1 fluorescent fusion pair, were depleted early stage by depletion of FtsA expression in either ColWZpAS-FtsA or 
of FtsL expression using antisense RNA and imaged by wide field ColP1ZpAS-FtsA prevented the recruitment of FtsW-mCherry (e) or 
fluorescence microscopy. a, Frequency of FtsZ-CFP and FtsW-mCherry sGFP-PBP1 (f) to the septum, concomitant with FtsZ destabilization. 
co-occurrence in ColWZpAS-FtsL as compared to control ColWZpEPSA Images in c-f are representative of three biological replicates. 

(n= 200 for each). b, Frequency of FtsZ-mCherry and sGFP-PBP1 Scale bars, 1 jm. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Inhibition of Mur] activity does not prevent 
its recruitment to the midcell but impairs PG synthesis. a, Fluorescence 
microscopy images of ColMurJ-mCherry cells grown in the presence (left) 
or absence (right) of the Mur] inhibitor DMPI for 30 min at 2x minimum 
inhibitory concentration. Scale bar, 21m. b, c, Fluorescence microscopy 
images showing mixed cultures of either DMPI-treated ColDltC-sGFPi 
cells mixed with COL cells (b) or DMPI-treated COL cells mixed with 
ColDItC-sGFPi cells (c), after incubation with HADA. The two cultures, 
which can be easily distinguished owing to GFP expression in ColDItC- 
sGFPi, were mixed on the same slide to decrease the fluorescence variation 
of HADA signal that could result from imaging conditions. Data show 
that HADA incorporation (that is, PG synthesis) is greatly reduced in 

the presence of DMPI. Phase-contrast-GFP channel overlays are shown 
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@® COL + DMPI 
@® ColDItC-sGFPi 
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on the left, and phase-contrast-HADA channel overlays are shown on 
the right. Scale bars, 1 1m. d, e, HADA fluorescence signal measured at 
the midcell (midcell), the periphery (peripheral) or over the entire cell 
(total) of DMPI-treated ColDItC-sGFPi cells mixed with COL cells (d) 
or DMPI-treated COL cells mixed with ColDltC-sGFPi cells (e). Images 
in a-c are representative of three biological replicates. Data in d and e are 
represented as column plots (n= 100 cells for each column) in which the 
height of the column is the mean and the whiskers indicate s.d. Statistical 
analysis was performed using two-sided unpaired t-tests. ***P < 0.001. 
d, P=2.34 x 107% for the midcell; P= 1.81 x 10~”° for the periphery; 
P=9.22 x 10~** for the entire cell. e, P= 1.74 x 10~* for the midcell; 
P=8.77 x 10-*° for the periphery; P=7.60 x 10~*° for the entire cell. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Effect of antibiotics on cell-cycle progression for the duration of one cell cycle (30 min). Images are representative of 
of S. aureus. SIM images of Nile-Red-stained COL cells treated with three biological replicates. Scale bars, 1 j1m. 
DMPI, PC190723, oxacillin (Oxa), DMSO or TSB (mock-treated controls) 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Kymographs that show the constriction of 
FtsZ°>-5°sGFP and MurJ-sGFP rings. a, Kymographs of 10 cells per 
column that show the constriction of FtsZ°° °°sGFP rings, obtained by 
imaging ColFtsZ** °°sGFP cells every 5 min for a total of 60 min (laser 
power 50%), in the absence (control) or presence of either PC190723 
(+PC) or DMPI (+DMPI). Because S. aureus cells are not synchronised, 
cells at all stages of cytokinesis can be observed. Larger FtsZ°°-°°sGFP 
rings had a biphasic behaviour (no or slow constriction, followed by fast 
constriction) whereas smaller rings that are further ahead in the cell cycle 
were only observed undergoing the fast constriction step. The addition of 
PC190723 inhibited the constriction of larger rings (top two kymographs) 


b MurJ 
+DMPI 
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but not of smaller rings, which were able to complete cytokinesis. The 
addition of DMPI completely blocked constriction of FtsZ°°->°sGFP rings 
of all sizes. b, Kymographs showing constriction of MurJ-sGFP rings in 
ColMurJ-sGFP cells imaged every 5 min for a total of 60 min (laser power 
100%). Cells in which a MurJ-sGFP signal appeared on the second frame 
were chosen for analysis to ensure that the entire constriction process was 
imaged. Fast constriction started immediately on the arrival of 
MurJ-sGFP at the division septum and therefore rings did not show 
biphasic behaviour. Data are representative of three biological replicates. 
Scale bars, 0.5m. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | The Z ring protein EzrA shows impaired 
treadmilling in the presence of PC190723 and biphasic ring 
constriction. a, ColpSGEzrA-GFP cells that express a functional EzrA 
fusion to GFP were imaged by SIM every 5s in the absence (EzrA control) 
or presence (EzrA + PC) of PC190723. Kymographs were obtained by 
extracting fluorescence intensity values along the red line indicated in 
cells in the left panels. Similar to the observations for FtsZ°>->°sGEP, the 
addition of PC190723 abolished EzrA movement (vertical lines in the 
kymographs). b, ColpSGEzrA-GFP cells were imaged by SIM every 5 min 
in the absence (left) or presence (right) of PC190723, and kymographs 
that show the constriction of EzrA-GFP rings were plotted. Under control 
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conditions, the larger EzrA rings showed biphasic constriction behaviour 
whereas in the presence of PC190723 only rings in the second stage of 
cytokinesis were able to constrict. Data in a and b are representative 

of two biological replicates. Scale bars, 1 1m. ¢, To test the functionality 
of the EzrA-GFP construct, the strains COL, ColpSGEzrA-GFP and 
COLAEzrA (which lacks ezrA) were imaged by phase contrast and cell 
areas were measured. The lack of EzrA in COLAEzrA (n= 959) resulted 
in cell enlargement, whereas the size distribution of ColpSGEzrA-GFP 
(n=957) cells mimicked that of parental strain COL (n = 851), which 
indicates that the EzrA fluorescent fusion is functional. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Kymographs that show the constriction of 
FtsZ°>-5°sGEP, FtsW-sGFP and MurJ-sGFP rings during cell division. 
The strains ColFtsZ>>-°°sGEP, ColFtsW-sGEP and ColMurJ-sGFP were 
imaged every 10 min in the absence (control) or presence (+PC) of 
PC190723 for a total of 60 min. MurJ-sGFP control kymographs were 
performed on cells in which the MurJ-sGFP signal appeared on the second 
frame to ensure that the entire constriction process was observed (that is, 
to confirm that the absence of a biphasic behaviour was not the result of 
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only imaging cells in the later stages of cell division). FtsZ°° °°sGFP and 
FtsW-sGFP rings showed biphasic constriction behaviour (no or slow 
constriction, followed by fast constriction). The addition of PC190723 
inhibited the constriction of larger FtsZ*°°°sGFP and FtsW-sGFP rings 
(top kymographs) but not of smaller rings that were undergoing fast 
constriction. MurJ-sGFP rings displayed only fast constriction, and 
therefore were always able to constrict in the presence of PC190723. 
Data are representative of three biological replicates. Scale bars, 0.5 1m. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Graphs of FtsZ, MurJ and FtsW ring diameter —_ appeared after 20 min. b, Graphs of ring diameters of FtsZ-mCherry 
during constriction. a, Graphs of ring diameters of FtsZ-mCherry (red) (red) and FtsW-sGFP (blue) in the strain ColWgZm. SIM images were 


and MurJ-sGFP (blue) in strain ColJgZm. SIM images were taken every taken every 10 min and measurements of ring diameter of FtsZ-mCherry 
10 min and measurements of ring diameter of FtsZ-mCherry and and FtsW-sGFP were performed in cells in which FtsZ-mCherry ring 
MurJ-sGFP were performed in cells in which a MurJ-sGFP signal first diameter was constant for at least the first 20 min. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Model for cytokinesis in S. aureus. a, Cells in 
phase 1 of the cell cycle (before septum synthesis is initiated) synthesize 
peptidoglycan at the cell periphery. b, In preparation for division, FtsZ 
and early components of the divisome assemble at the midcell. c, At this 
stage, cells initiate the first, slow step of cytokinesis (which is dependent 
on FtsZ treadmilling) and FtsZ may act as the driving force for the initial 
invagination of the membrane. d, Mur] then arrives at the divisome, in a 
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process dependent on the presence of the sub-complex DivIB—-DivIC-FtsL, 
bringing the PG precursor (lipid II) flippase activity to the midcell. The 
major S. aureus PG synthase (PBP2) is recruited to the midcell through 
substrate (translocated lipid II) recognition, and massive PG synthesis 

is initiated to synthesize the septum. From this point on, cytokinesis no 
longer depends on FtsZ treadmilling and is most probably driven by PG 
synthesis. 
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Transcriptional regulation by NR5A2 links 
differentiation and inflammation in the pancreas 
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Laufey T. Amundadottir’, Erwin F. Wagner? & Francisco X. Real!55 


Chronic inflammation increases the risk of developing 
one of several types of cancer. Inflammatory responses are 
currently thought to be controlled by mechanisms that rely on 
transcriptional networks that are distinct from those involved 
in cell differentiation'*. The orphan nuclear receptor NR5A2 
participates in a wide variety of processes, including cholesterol 
and glucose metabolism in the liver, resolution of endoplasmic 
reticulum stress, intestinal glucocorticoid production, pancreatic 
development and acinar differentiation* *. In genome-wide 
association studies”, single nucleotide polymorphisms in the 
vicinity of NR5A2 have previously been associated with the risk 
of pancreatic adenocarcinoma. In mice, Nr5a2 heterozygosity 
sensitizes the pancreas to damage, impairs regeneration and 
cooperates with mutant Kras in tumour progression!!. Here, 
using a global transcriptomic analysis, we describe an epithelial- 
cell-autonomous basal pre-inflammatory state in the pancreas of 
Nr5a2*!~ mice that is reminiscent of the early stages of pancreatitis- 
induced inflammation and is conserved in histologically normal 
human pancreases with reduced expression of NR5A2 mRNA. In 
Nr5a2*!— mice, NR5A2 undergoes a marked transcriptional switch, 
relocating from differentiation-specific to inflammatory genes 
and thereby promoting gene transcription that is dependent on 
the AP-1 transcription factor. Pancreatic deletion of Jun rescues 
the pre-inflammatory phenotype, as well as binding of NR5A2 
to inflammatory gene promoters and the defective regenerative 
response to damage. These findings support the notion that, in the 
pancreas, the transcriptional networks involved in differentiation- 
specific functions also suppress inflammatory programmes. Under 
conditions of genetic or environmental constraint, these networks 
can be subverted to foster inflammation. 

The relationship between germline Nr5a2 haploinsufficiency, 
mutant Kras and inflammation in promoting pancreatic adenocarci- 
noma (PDAC) suggests functional interactions that may be relevant to 
human disease!!. In two independent groups of patients with PDAC, 
tumours with lower levels of NR5A2 expression were significantly 
enriched in patients with a history of chronic pancreatitis (P=0.001) 
(Supplementary Table 1). The rs3790844 risk-increasing allele (T), 
which is associated with increased susceptibility to pancreatic cancer’, 
is also associated with reduced NR5A2 protein levels (P= 0.028, 


= -—0.57) (Extended Data Fig. 1). This suggests that NR5A2 expres- 
sion may underlie susceptibility to PDAC. 

We used Nr5a2*'~ mice to identify the mechanisms that favour 
impaired regeneration in the pancreas and PDAC. The pancreas of an 
adult Nr5a2*/~ mouse is histologically normal, as are its expression 
of pancreatic transcription factors and digestive enzymes (Extended 
Data Fig. 2a, b). RNA sequencing (RNA-seq) showed that 926 and 100 
genes were significantly upregulated or downregulated, respectively, 
in pancreases from 8-10-week-old Nr5a2*'~ mice, when compared to 
wild-type mice. Gene set enrichment analysis (GSEA) revealed that 21 
out of 23 gene sets that were over-represented in Nr5a2*!— mice, and 
68% of upregulated genes, belong to inflammatory pathways (Fig. la, b 
and Supplementary Tables 2, 3). Among these genes are those coding 
for chemokines (Ccl5 and Ccl7), complement components (C1qb and 
C3) and metalloproteases. Results were confirmed by quantitative PCR 
(qPCR) with reverse transcription (qRT-PCR) (Fig. 1c). Corresponding 
changes in H3K27ac or H3K27me3 at the promoters of differentially 
regulated genes were also observed (data not shown). mRNA and 
protein analyses using fresh tissue, isolated acini and immunohisto- 
chemistry confirmed upregulation of inflammatory mediators in acinar 
cells (Fig. lc-e and Extended Data Figs 2c, 3a). Quantification of Cd45* 
cells and immune-cell populations in wild-type and Nr5a2+!~ pancre- 
ases did not reveal significant differences between the two, and a role for 
a ductal cell contribution to inflammatory gene expression was excluded 
(Fig. 1f and Extended Data Figs 2d-f, 3). Pancreas-selective inactivation 
of one Nr5a2 allele, and biallelic Nr5a2 inactivation in myeloid cells, 
showed that the defect is specific to pancreatic epithelial cells (Extended 
Data Fig. 4), which indicates that Nr5a2 haploinsufficiency generates an 
epithelial-cell-autonomous basal pre-inflammatory state. 

To assess whether similar transcriptomic changes occur in humans, 
we compared histologically normal pancreases (n= 95)'? with high 
versus low NR5A2 expression (top versus bottom quartile) (n =24 
per group). Seventy-eight per cent of genes for which expression was 
upregulated in Nr5a2+’~ pancreases (n = 718) were also differen- 
tially expressed in human samples (P< 0.05). Of these differentially 
upregulated genes, 92% were significantly upregulated. By contrast, 
44% of downregulated genes (n = 64) were differentially represented 
(P <0.05) and only 50% of them were downregulated (Fig. 1g). Overall, 
genes that were upregulated in Nr5a2*'~ mice were also upregulated 
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Figure 1 | Reduced NR5A2 expression is associated with pre- 
inflammation in normal pancreas of mice and humans. a, Principal 
component analysis of the transcriptome of wild-type (+/+) and Nr5a2t/~ 
(+/—) mice in basal conditions and during caerulein-induced pancreatitis 
(seven injections, given once an hour) (n=3 per group). b, GSEA of genes 
that are differentially expressed in Nr5a2t!~ (n=3) and wild-type mice 
(n= 3). c, (RT-PCR showing upregulation of inflammatory genes in 
Nr5a2*!~ pancreases relative to wild type (1 =7 per group). d, qRT-PCR 
showing upregulation of inflammatory genes in primary Nr5a2*/~ acinar 


in NR5A2! versus NR5A2"85 human pancreases, when compared 
with a random list of 173 genes (P=1 x 107*’). By contrast, downreg- 
ulated genes did not follow a concordant pattern in mouse and human 
pancreases (P=0.58). The conservation of findings across species 
provides a framework for understanding the relationship between the 
NRSA2 genotype, NR5A2 mRNA expression and PDAC in mice. 
Analysis of public ChIP-seq (chromatin immunoprecipitation 
followed by sequencing) datasets® pertaining to pancreatic NR5A2 
showed that the promoters of 89% of the genes that had upregulated 
expression in Nr5a2‘/~ mice contain putative NR5A2 binding sites, 
but only 7% actually exhibit NR5A2 binding within 2.5 Kb of the 
transcriptional start site. This suggests the participation of an indirect 
mechanism (Fig. 2a). Promoter scanning analysis of upregulated genes 
showed significant enrichment of AP-1 and NF-«B binding motifs, 
among others. A similar enrichment was found when computing the 
list of upregulated genes with GSEA using the MSigDB C3 transcrip- 
tion factor target gene-set collection (http://software.broadinstitute. 
org/gsea/msigdb/collections.jsp). Jun (also known as c-Jun), Junb, 
Jund and Fos (also known as c-Fos) mRNA and their corresponding 
proteins were significantly upregulated in Nr5a2*’~ pancreases 
(Fig. 2b, c). We confirmed that these changes occurred in epithelial 
cells using freshly isolated acini and immunohistochemistry (Extended 
Data Fig. 3g). Phospho-JUN (p-JUN) and phospho-JNK (p-JNK) were 
also upregulated in Nr5a2+/~ pancreases and isolated acini (Fig. 2d and 
Extended Data Fig. 3h). ChIP followed by qPCR (ChIP-qPCR) showed 
significantly increased binding of NR5A2 to the promoters of Fos and 
Fosl1 (also known as Fral)—but not to those of Jun, Junb and Jund—in 
Nr5a2*!~ pancreases compared to wild-type mouse pancreases (Fig. 2e). 
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cells relative to wild type (n = 4 per group). e, Western blots showing 
upregulation of inflammatory proteins in Nr5a2*/~ pancreases (n > 4 per 
group). f, Fluorescence-activated cell-sorting analysis of inflammatory cells 
in wild-type and Nr5a2*’~ pancreases (n=4 per group). g, Scatter plot 
showing the relationship between expression of upregulated, downregulated 
or a random set of genes in Nr5a2*/~ versus control Nr5a2*!* mice (y axis) 
and in histologically normal human pancreatic samples (x axis, low versus 
top high quartiles of NRSA2 mRNA expression). In c, d and f, one-sided 
Mann-Whitney U test; *P < 0.05, **P< 0.01. 


NRS5A2 expression in human embryonic kidney (HEK293) cells led to a 
dose-dependent decrease of JUN mRNA (Fig. 2f), indicating that changes 
in NR5A2 levels can modulate JUN expression. ChIP-qPCR showed 
increased binding of JUN, JUNB, JUND and FOS to the promoter of 
upregulated inflammatory genes in Nr5a2*’~ pancreases (Fig. 2g). 

The basal pre-inflammatory transcriptome of Nr5a2‘’~ mice suggests 
a subclinical pancreatitis-like state. We compared the transcriptomes 
of wild-type and Nr5a2*!— pancreases 8, 24 and 48 h after induction 
of mild acute pancreatitis (with 7 doses of caerulein), using RNA-seq. 
Principal component analysis highlighted the divergence of the basal 
transcriptomes of wild-type and Nr5a2t/~ pancreases; these differences 
were completely but transiently eroded 8 h after pancreatitis induction. 
The basal transcriptome of Nr5a2*/~ pancreases was similar to that of 
wild-type mouse pancreases at 8 h (Fig. 1a). The differences between the 
set of genes upregulated in Nr5a2'’~ pancreases under basal conditions 
and those upregulated in wild-type pancreases were notably reduced 
8-24 h after pancreatitis induction; a similar pattern of reduced differ- 
ences between Nr5a2*'~ and wild-type pancreases was observed for the 
downregulated genes. The expression ofa random set of genes was unaf- 
fected (Extended Data Fig. 5a). Consistently, although there was a strong 
upregulation of AP-1 at 8 h after induction of pancreatitis in mice of both 
genotypes, persistent AP-1 upregulation at 24-48 h was observed only in 
Nr5a2*!~ mice (Extended Data F ig. 5b). These results indicate that Nr5a2 
haploinsufficiency mimics acute pancreatitis at the transcriptome level. 

The repeated caerulein dosing required to induce pancreatitis ham- 
pers the interpretation of dynamic acute signalling and transcriptional 
responses. Therefore, we also analysed the effects of a single dose of 
caerulein that did not induce pancreatitis (Extended Data Fig. 6a). JUN, 
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Inflammatory gene promoters 


Figure 2 | AP-1 components are upregulated and bind to the promoter 
of inflammatory genes in Nr5a2+/— pancreases. a, A total of 926 genes 
are upregulated in Nr5a2*!~ pancreases. In ChIP-seq experiments using 
normal pancreas cells, 2,269 genes have an NR5A2 peak at their promoter. 
A minor fraction of the promoters of genes upregulated in Nr5a2‘/— 
pancreases (66 out of 926) also display NR5A2 peaks at their promoters in 
normal pancreas cells. b, (RT-PCR of AP-1 component expression in an 
independent group of wild-type and Nr5a2*!~ mice (n=7 per group). 

c, d, Western blots showing NR5A2, AP-1, p- JUN and p-JNK 

expression in wild-type and Nr5a2*!~ pancreases (n = 4 per group). 

e, NR5A2 enrichment at AP-1 gene promoters revealed by ChIP-qPCR 
(n=7 per group). f, RT-PCR of JUN expression in HEK293 cells upon 
transfection of a plasmid coding for NR5A2, showing reduced Jun mRNA 
(mean of five independent experiments). g, ChIP-qPCR of the occupancy 
of inflammatory gene promoters by AP-1 (JUN, JUNB, JUND and FOS) 
in wild-type and Nr5a2*'~ pancreases (n > 5 per group). At least two 
independent experiments were performed in all cases. In b, e, f and g, one- 
sided Mann-Whitney U test; *P < 0.05, **P<0.01. 


FOS, JUND, FOSL1 and FOSL2 (also known as FRA2) were upregu- 
lated to a similar extent in both wild-type and Nr5a2‘’~ pancreases 
30-60 min after caerulein administration, preceding STAT3 phospho- 
rylation (Extended Data Fig. 6b). We then analysed the expression of 
a subset of the genes differentially overexpressed in Nr5a2*’~ pan- 
creases under basal conditions. By 30-60 min, one dose of caerulein 
was sufficient to promote an inflammatory profile in wild-type mice; 
this profile closely resembled that of Nr5a2*’~ pancreases. A complete 
resolution of this expression profile occurred in wild-type mice by 12h 
(Fig. 3a, b). To determine whether these are epithelial-cell-autonomous 
effects, primary acini from wild-type and Nr5a2'/~ mice were treated 
with vehicle or caerulein for 24 h. qRT-PCR analysis confirmed that 
under control conditions Nr5a2‘’~ acini express higher levels of 
inflammatory genes than wild-type acini, and that these differences 
were abolished upon caerulein treatment (Extended Data Fig. 6c). 
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These findings further support the notion that Nr5a2*’~ acini display 
a transcriptional pre-inflammatory phenotype similar to that of 
caerulein-treated wild-type acini. 

A large fraction of inflammatory gene promoters contain putative 
NRS5A2 binding sites that are not occupied in normal pancreas (Fig. 2a, 
data not shown). Accordingly, we performed ChIP-qPCR on the 
promoter of bona fide NR5A2 target differentiation-related genes 
(that is, those encoding digestive enzymes) and of inflammatory genes 
upregulated in Nr5a2‘’~ mice. In untreated wild-type mice NR5A2 
was observed to bind at the promoter of differentiation genes, but not 
at the promoter of inflammatory genes (Fig. 3c). However, in untreated 
Nr5a2*'~ mice, the binding of NR5A2 to differentiation gene promoters 
was reduced and binding to inflammatory gene promoters was increased. 
We designate this relocation of NR5A2 between gene sets as the ‘NR5A2 
transcriptional switch. A similar transcriptional switch occurred in wild- 
type mice 30 min after 1 dose of caerulein and the genomic distribution 
of NR5A2 was restored 12h later (Fig. 3d), supporting its physiological 
relevance. NR5A2 can interact with JUN in vitro’, and we found that 
both proteins co-immunoprecipitated in the pancreases of untreated 
Nr5a2*!~ mice and in wild-type mice 1 h after caerulein administration, 
but not in untreated wild-type mice (Fig. 3e).Using sequential ChIP- 
qPCR, NR5A2 and JUN were detected on the same immunoprecipitated 
chromatin regions at the promoters of C1qb, Ccl7 and Ccl8 in untreated 
Nr5a2*’— mice and in wild-type mice 1 h after caerulein administration, 
supporting the proposition that JUN and AP-1 cooperate in producing 
the NR5A2 transcriptional switch (Fig. 3f and Extended Data Fig. 7). 

NROB2 is an NR5A2 co-repressor and target gene" that is highly 
expressed in acinar cells, shows reduced expression in Nr5a2*!~ pan- 
creases and is dynamically regulated on caerulein administration 
(Extended Data Fig. 8a—-e). In humans, NROB2 mRNA expression 
was significantly higher in NR5A2"8" pancreases (P= 1.4 x 1077) 
and NR5A2 and NROB2 levels were positively correlated with one 
another (R? = 0.312) (Extended Data Fig. 8f), which suggests that 
NROB2 contributes to the haploinsufficient phenotype. Under basal 
conditions in wild-type mice, NROB2 was absent from the promoter 
of differentiation and inflammatory genes but it was enriched in the 
promoter of Jun, Junb and Jund (Extended Data Fig. 8g). Nr5a2t!- 
pancreases displayed reduced NROB2 levels, lower occupancy of AP-1 
promoters by NROB2, reduced binding of NR5A2 at the Nr0b2 pro- 
moter and reduced complexing of NR5A2 with NROB2 (Extended Data 
Fig. 8c, g-i), which suggests that NROB2 ordinarily represses AP-1 
expression. We validated the 266-6 mouse acinar cell line as a model 
to assess the effects of caerulein on AP-1 and inflammatory genes 
(Extended Data Fig. 9a-c). On expression of NROB2, Jun mRNA—but 
no inflammatory transcript—was reduced and NROB2 knockdown 
modestly increased NR5A2 occupancy of inflammatory gene promoters 
(Extended Data Figs 9d, e). The effects of NR5A2 knockdown on JUN 
and inflammatory gene expression were abrogated by NROB2 overex- 
pression (Extended Data Fig. 9f), supporting the notion that NR5A2 
modulates AP-1 expression in part through NROB2 downregulation. 

AP-1 upregulation, increased binding to inflammatory gene 
promoters in Nr5a2*/~ mice and the interaction of JUN and NR5A2 
all suggest a crucial involvement of JUN in the basal pre-inflammatory 
state. Jun deletion in Nr5a2*/~ pancreases rescued the upregulation of 
AP-1 and inflammatory transcripts, as well as NR5A2 binding to AP-1 
and inflammatory gene promoters, without affecting NR5A2 expres- 
sion (Fig. 4a—d). On induction of acute pancreatitis, Nr5a2™'~ mice in 
which the Jun gene has been deleted in the pancreas (Nr5a2*!~;JunAP) 
showed reduced damage when compared with control Nr5a2*/~ mice 
(Fig. 4e, f). The normalization of the dynamic expression of AP-1 
components during pancreatitis in Nr5a2*!~;JunAP pancreases 
suggests a critical role for JUN in the phenotype of Nr5a2*!~ mice. 
Immunohistochemical analysis showed that the downregulation of 
JUN occurred selectively in acinar cells (Fig. 4g and Extended Data 
Fig. 10). Taken together, these results indicate that Jun is required to 
generate the pre-inflammatory state observed in Nr5a2*/~ pancreases. 
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Figure 3 | The NR5A2 transcriptional switch. a, b, Dynamic gene expression 
(Nr5a2*!~ versus Nr5a2*!*) after one dose of caerulein, shown using qRT— 
PCR. Data refer to basal values in wild-type pancreases (n =4 per group; two 
independent experiments). c, ChIP-qPCR showing differential promoter 
occupancy by NR5A2 under basal conditions (n = 3 per group). d, ChIP- 
qPCR showing NR5A2 switching from the promoter of pancreatic genes to 
the promoter of inflammatory genes after one caerulein dose in wild-type 
mice (black, pancreatic genes; orange, AP-1 genes; blue, inflammatory genes) 
(n=3 per group; two independent experiments). e, Co-immunoprecipitation 
and western blot showing that NR5A2 and JUN are part of the same complex 
in Nr5a2*/~ pancreases under basal conditions and in wild-type mouse 
pancreases after one dose of caerulein, but not in wild-type mouse pancreases 
under basal conditions (at least two independent experiments). f, Sequential 
ChIP-qPCR of JUN-NRS5A2 and NR5A2-JUN to assess promoter binding in 
wild-type pancreases under basal conditions, and 1 h after caerulein dosing 


In homeostatic conditions, tissue inflammation is suppressed. 
However, a direct link between differentiation and inflammatory pro- 
grammes has not yet been proposed. Here, we demonstrate that NR5A2 
is critical in restraining inflammation in normal mouse pancreas cells. 
Constitutive loss of one Nr5a2 allele produces a pre-inflammatory state 
that explains how haploinsufficiency primes tissue for damage and delays 
recovery, which may contribute to accelerated tumorigenesis". This pre- 
inflammatory state is mediated by JUN phosphorylation and stabilization, 
which are hallmarks of JUN activation!®. In Nr5a2*’~ mice, low NR5A2 
and NROB2 expression probably determine AP-1 dysregulation, which 
contributes to inflammatory gene expression, as occurs on induction of 
pancreatitis, (Fig. 3g). In the pancreas, AP-1 is pro-inflammatory; this is 
unlike the situation found in the skin, in which Jun and Junb deletion in 
keratinocytes induces inflammatory phenotypes'®. Our results, therefore, 
support the notion that the effects of AP-1 are context-dependent and 
tissue-specific’”"®. The output of the interaction of NR5A2, NROB2 and 
AP-1 with gene regulatory elements is likely to be modulated by post- 
transcriptional modifications and chromatin accessibility: in keratino- 
cytes, the coordinated regulation of polycomb-group and AP-1 proteins 
ensures canonical expression of epidermal genes during differentiation’. 
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(see Extended Data Fig. 7) (n=3 pools of 3 pancreases). One-sided Mann- 
Whitney U test; *P< 0.05, **P< 0.01. g, Proposed model of the NR5A2 
transcriptional switch. Under basal conditions in wild-type mice, NR5A2 is 
bound to acinar gene promoters as well as to the promoter of Nr0b2. In this 
condition, AP-1 proteins show weak binding to inflammatory gene promoters. 
By contrast, in untreated Nr5a2*!~ mice, and in wild-type mice that have 
received caerulein, NR5A2 is weakly bound to the promoter of acinar genes 
but shows increased binding to the promoters of Fos, Fosl1 and inflammatory 
genes; AP-1 proteins also show increased binding to these promoters. In wild- 
type mice dosed with caerulein, there is a transient redistribution of NR5A2 
to AP-1 genes, and of AP-1 proteins to inflammatory genes. NROB2 levels are 
reduced in untreated Nr5a2+/~ mice and in wild-type mice that have received 
caerulein. This is accompanied by reduced binding to AP-1 promoters, which 
suggests that NROB2 participates in the regulation of AP-1 gene expression. 


We find chemokines and complement components among the inflam- 
matory genes most prominently upregulated in Nr5a2*/~ pancreases. The 
control of inflammation from epithelial cells at the level of chemotactic 
stimuli suggests that leukocyte migration to tissues generates the local 
upregulation of cytokines, such as IL1, IL6 and TNE which then contribute 
to amplifying and prolonging the inflammatory response”. The findings 
in Nr5a2*’~ pancreases indicate that inflammation is actively repressed in 
normal epithelial cells, and that the genetic pre-inflammatory phenotype 
mimics the molecular events associated with response to pharmacological 
(such as caerulein) and environmental stimuli. Indeed, both conditions 
are associated with a switch in the chromatin distribution of NR5A2, 
which shifts from the promoters of pancreatic differentiation genes to 
those of inflammatory genes. Our findings in mice are relevant to human 
pancreatitis and PDAC, as shown by shared transcriptomic changes that 
indicate a pre-inflammatory state in the pancreas of human subjects with 
low NR5A2 mRNA levels and by the association of this pre-inflammatory 
state with low levels of NR5A2 and NROB2. Although additional work is 
needed to establish the functional consequences of carrying PDAC-risk 
alleles at chr1q32.1, our results suggest that the underlying biology at this 
locus may involve negative regulation of NR5A2 expression. 
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Figure 4 | Pancreatic deletion of Jun rescues the pancreatic defect 

of Nr5a2*/~ mice. a, b, GRT-PCR analysis of inflammatory gene (a) 

and AP-1 (b) transcripts in the pancreas of wild-type, Nr5a2*'/~ and 
Nr5a2*!~;JunAP mice; a and b are shown relative to basal values in wild- 
type mice (n > 4). c, ChIP-qPCR shows that the NR5A2 transcriptional 
switch is reversed on the deletion of Jun in the pancreas (n = pool of 

3 pancreases). This experiment was performed once. d, Western blots 
showing the expression of NR5A2 and AP-1 in Nr5a2*!*, Nr5a2*'~ and 
Nr5a2*!~;JunAP pancreases (n= 4 per group). e, Histology of Nr5a2*/*, 
Nr5a2*'~ and Nr5a2*!~;JunAP pancreases 48 h after induction of acute 
pancreatitis shows that Jun deletion rescues the excessive damage caused 
by Nr5a2 haploinsufficiency (n > 4 per group). All experimental data were 
obtained in a single experiment. f, Inflammation scores corresponding to 
the experiment in e (n > 4 per group), plus scores from Nr5a2t/* mice 
with a Jun deletion. g, Immunohistochemistry of FOS in Nr5a2*! and 
Nr5a2*!~;JunAP pancreases 48 h after induction of acute pancreatitis 

(n=4 per group; representative results of one pancreas). In a, b and f, one- 
sided Mann-Whitney U test; *P < 0.05, **P< 0.01. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to pretermine sample size. The investigators 
were not blinded to allocation during experiments but were blinded to outcome 
assessment. 

Mice and experimental manipulations. The following mouse strains were used: 
Nr5a2™!~ (ref. 21), conditional floxed Jun”’, conditional floxed Nr5a2”’, Lys® 
(ref. 24), and Ptfla’* knock-in mice (a gift from C. V. Wright)?°. Pancreas- 
specific Nr5a2-heterozygous and Jun-deficient mice were generated by crossing 
Nr5a2!*!+ and Jun'°** mice with Ptfla/* mice, respectively. All crosses were 
maintained in a predominantly C57BL/6 background. Littermate control mice 
were used. All experiments were performed using 8-14-week-old mice. All animal 
procedures were approved by local and regional ethics committees (Institutional 
Animal Care and Use Committee and Ethics Committee for Research and Animal 
Welfare, Instituto de Salud Carlos III) and performed according to the European 
Union guidelines. After a mouse was killed by cervical dislocation, the pancreas 
was removed quickly and placed in buffered formalin for histological analysis or 
homogenized in denaturing buffer (4 M guanidine thiocyanate, 0.1 M Trizma HCl 
pH7.5, 1% 2-mercaptoethanol) for RNA extraction. In addition, a small piece was 
snap-frozen for protein isolation. 

Mild acute pancreatitis was induced by seven injections, given once per hour, 
of the CCK analogue caerulein (Bachem) at 50,1g kg”. In brief, animals were 
weighed before beginning the procedure and caerulein was administered intra- 
peritoneally. Mice were killed by cervical dislocation 8, 24 and 48 h after the first 
injection. For the single-injection protocol, mice received a single dose of caerulein 
(50,.g kg!) administered intraperitoneally. Mice were killed by cervical disloca- 
tion at the indicated time points. 

The number of mice used in each experiment is shown in the legend of each 
figure. For most experiments, at least five mice per group were used; if different 
numbers of mice were included in each group, the lowest number is provided. No 
specific randomization method was used. 

Acinar cell isolation. Acinar cells were isolated by collagenase digestion and 
maintained at 37°C in Dulbecco's modified Eagle medium containing 2% bovine 
serum albumin and 10 mM 4-(2-hydroxyethyl)-1-piperazine ethanesulfonic acid 
as previously described”®. Acini were treated either with caerulein (100 pM) or 
with saline for 24 h before RNA and protein isolation. 

Immunofluorescence and immunohistochemical analyses. Immunofluorescence 
and immunohistochemical analyses were performed using 3-j1m sections of 
formalin-fixed paraffin-embedded tissues, unless otherwise indicated. After 
deparaffinization and rehydration, antigen retrieval was performed by boiling in 
citrate buffer pH 6 for 10 min. For immunofluorescence, the sections were incu- 
bated for 45 min at room temperature with 3% BSA, 0.1% Triton X-100-PBS and 
then with the primary antibody overnight at 4°C. For double or triple immunoflu- 
orescence, the corresponding antibodies were added simultaneously and incubated 
overnight at 4°C. Sections were then washed with 0.1% Triton—PBS, incubated with 
the appropriate fluorochrome-conjugated secondary antibody, and nuclei were 
counter-stained with DAPI. After washing with PBS, sections were mounted with 
Prolong Gold Antifade Reagent (Life Technology). 

For immunofluorescence quantification of Cd45* cells, fresh-frozen tissues 
were used. Sections were fixed with 4% paraformaldehyde for 10 min at room 
temperature with gentle rotation, washed with PBS and incubated with 3% BSA 
and 0.1% Triton-PBS for 45 min at room temperature, followed by overnight 
incubation with primary antibodies recognizing PTF 1a (gift from B. Bréant, 
INSERM) and Cd45 (NB110-93609, Novus Biologicals). After washing with PBS, 
sections were incubated with the appropriate fluorochrome-conjugated secondary 
antibodies, and nuclei were counter-stained with DAPI. After washing with 
PBS, sections were mounted as described. Images were analysed with Definiens 
Developer XD v.2.5 software (Definiens): a script was developed in-house for sin- 
gle-cell segmentation. Afterwards, cells were classified into subtypes by calculating 
the nuclear and cytoplasmic intensity of the different markers. Owing to the low 
quantities of marker-positive cells, a picture gallery of all single positives was gen- 
erated and false-positive images were manually discarded by one of the co-authors 
(D.M.) for maximum accuracy; this process was performed in a blinded fashion. 
There were no differences between wild-type and Nr5a2*’~ mice, and only the raw 
uncurated results are shown in Extended Data Fig. 2e. 

For immunohistochemical analyses, after antigen retrieval endogenous 
peroxidase was inactivated with 3% H,O2-methanol for 30 min at room 
temperature. Sections were incubated with 2% BSA-PBS for 1 h at room 
temperature, and incubated with the primary antibody. After washing, the Envision 
secondary reagent (DAKO) was added for 40 min at room temperature and sections 
were washed three times with PBS. 3,30-Diaminobenzidine tetrahydrochloride 
(DAB) was used as a chromogen. Sections were lightly counterstained with haema- 
toxylin, dehydrated and then mounted. A non-related IgG was used as a negative 
control. 


To identify ductal cells, the Dolichos biflorus agglutinin (DBA)-streptavidin 
visualization system was used (Discovery DAB Map Kit, RUO, Ventana). Sections 
were incubated with biotinylated DBA (1:1000; Vector Laboratories B-1035), 
washed and incubated with streptavidin-peroxidase. Reactions were developed 
using DAB. Histological images were acquired with a Nikon TE2000 microscope 
and the percentage of cells expressing DBA was quantified. 

To quantify Cd45* leukocytes using immunohistochemistry, an automated 
immunostaining platform was used (Ventana Discovery XT, Roche). Antigen 
retrieval was first performed with boiling citrate buffer pH 6.0; endogenous 
peroxidase was blocked and slides were incubated with rat monoclonal anti-CD45 
(5C16, 1:500; Novus Biologicals, NB110-93609). Slides were incubated with the 
corresponding secondary antibodies (biotinylated rabbit anti-rat Ig, Vector 
Labs) and visualization systems (OmniRabbit, Ventana, Roche) conjugated with 
horseradish peroxidase. Immunohistochemical reactions were developed using 
DAB and nuclei were counterstained with haematoxylin. Finally, the slides were 
dehydrated, cleared and mounted for microscopic evaluation. Whole digital slides 
were acquired with a scanner (Axio Scan Z1, Zeiss) and images captured with Zen 
Software (Zeiss). Image analysis and quantification were performed using with 
the AxioVision software package (Zeiss). After selecting regions of interest, areas 
were selected for quantification and exported as subset TIFF images. Images with 
artefactual staining or cutting artefacts were eliminated. Afterwards, the images 
from all slides were chosen for automatic quantification (AxioVision 4.6, Zeiss) 
using a script for each antibody. For Cd45 quantification, positivity was evaluated 
in one phase (phase 1, positive) and compared with total tissue area (phase 2). The 
output results were then exported as Excel files with scoring data for each TIFF file. 
Data obtained were then compiled and appropriately assessed. 

Histological scoring of mouse pancreases. Inflammation-related histological 
parameters (oedema, inflammatory cell infiltration and acino-ductal metaplasia) 
were scored blindly according to the grade of severity (0-3). 

Flow cytometry analysis of inflammatory cells. In brief, mouse pancreases 
were injected in situ with collagenase P (1 mg/mL) (Roche), transferred to cold 
collagenase and minced. After incubating at 37°C for 20 min with mild shaking, 
collagenase was inactivated with 5% cold FBS in HBSS and the pancreas was 
disaggregated and filtered twice through a 70-{M strainer. After centrifugation 
for 2 min at 300g and resuspension (2% chelated FBS, 2 mM EDTA, supplemented 
with DNase in HBSS) (Ambion), live cells were counted, incubated with blocking 
buffer and subsequently with primary antibody for 1 h at room temperature. Cell 
suspensions were analysed through a FACS ARIA Ilu sorter coupled to a LSR 
Fortessa analyser with 10 different markers (Fig. 1f and Extended Data Fig. 2d). 
Mice with low counts of total live cells were not considered in the analyses. For 
each condition, > 5 mice were used. 

RNA-seq and data processing in mouse cells. Total pancreatic RNA was isolated 
using guanidine thiocyanate, followed by acid phenol-chloroform extraction. 
RNA integrity numbers ranged from 6.6 to 9.2, when assayed by laboratory chip 
technology on an Agilent 2100 Bioanalyzer. PolyA* RNA was extracted and 
randomly fragmented, converted to double stranded cDNA and processed through 
subsequent enzymatic treatments of end-repair, dA-tailing and ligation to adapters 
according to IIlumina’s “TruSeq RNA Sample Preparation Guide’ (Part # 15008136 
Rev. A; for samples Big104, Big90, Big92, Big18, Big277, Big278, Big33, Big87, 
Big94, Big113, Big17, Big86) or Illumina’s “TruSeq RNA Sample Preparation v.2 
Protocol (Part # 15026494 Rev. C; for samples Big408, Big409, Big410, Big416, 
Big417, Big423, Big454, Big459, Big461, Big465, Big467 and Big470). The 
adaptor-ligated library was completed by limited-cycle PCR with Illumina PE 
primers (10 cycles, or 8 cycles for samples using the v.2 protocol). The resulting 
purified cDNA library was applied to an Illumina flow cell for cluster generation 
(TruSeq cluster generation kit v.5) and sequenced on the Genome Analyzer IIx 
with SBS TruSeq v.5 reagents, according to the manufacturer's protocols. Three 
pancreases were analysed for each genotype (wild type or Nr5a2*/~) and condition 
(baseline, 8 h, 24 h and 48 h after pancreatitis induction). 

Image analysis and per-cycle base-calling were performed with Illumina real 
time analysis software (RTA1.13). Conversion to FASTQ read format with the 
ELAND algorithm (v.2e) was performed with CASAVA-1.8 (Illumina). These 
files contain only reads that passed ‘chastity’ filtering (tagged with an ‘N; for 
*NOT filtered* in the sequence identifier line). Quality check was done using 
fastqc (v.0.9.4, Babraham Bioinformatics) and raw reads were aligned to the 
NCBI37/mm9 version of the mouse genome. Tophat5 (v.2.0.4) was used for 
alignment with the following parameters: —-bowtiel,-max-multihits 5,-genome- 
read-mismatches 1-segment-mismatches 1-segment-length 20-splice-mismatches 
0. Gene expression was quantified with cufflinks (v.2.0.2) with the following 
parameters: -N, -u. Further, gene expression values were normalized for library 
size with cuffnorm, with the following parameters: -o -L-library-norm-method 
classic-fpkm. Cuffdiff was used to find differential gene expression among con- 
ditions with the following parameters: -num-threads 16, -multi-read-correct, 
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-frag-bias-correct. Differentially expressed genes were considered with q-value 
of less than 0.05 (adjusted P values found using an optimized false discovery rate 
approach). 
ChIP-seq data processing. SRR389293 and SRR389294 images were downloaded 
from the Gene Expression Omnibus website®. The quality check was performed 
using fastqc (v.0.9.4, Babraham Bioinformatics). ChIP-seq reads were aligned to 
the mouse reference genome NCBI37/mm¢9 (accessed July 2007) with Burrows- 
Wheeler Aligner (bwa, v.0.5.9-r16) allowing 0-1 mismatches. Uniquely aligned 
reads were converted to BED format. Macs14 (v.1.4.1 20110622) was used for 
peak calling using the following parameters: -t SRR389393, -c SRR389294 -f BED 
-g mm. Other parameters were used as default. PeakAnalyzer 1.4 was used to 
annotate NR5A2 binding sites. Motif enrichment was identified with the MEME 
suite using the default parameters. Reads were directionally extended to 300 bp 
and, for each base pair in the genome, the number of overlapping sequence reads 
was determined and averaged over a 10-bp window to create a wig file to visualize 
the data in the University of California Santa Cruz (UCSC) genome browser. 
Principal component analysis. The Pearson correlation was calculated from the 
expression value (expressed as fragments per kilobase of transcript per million 
mapped reads) of each gene for each sample by using the ‘cor’ command in R 
(https://www.r-project.org/). Principal component analysis was performed using 
the ‘prcomp’ command in R, from the correlation value of each sample. 
GSEA. The list of genes was ranked by the ‘t-stat’ statistical value from the cuff- 
diff output file. The list of pre-ranked genes was then analysed with GSEA for 
Gene Ontology (GO) database. Significantly enriched GO terms were identified 
using a false discovery rate q value of less than 0.25. The analyses were carried 
out as defined in http://www.broadinstitute.org/gsea/doc/GSEAUserGuideFrame. 
html?Interpreting GSEA. 
Singular enrichment analysis. The differentially expressed gene sets were 
computed at the molecular signature dataset of GSEA, using the Biological 
Processes dataset. 
Human transcriptome RNA-seq analysis. Histologically normal fresh frozen 
pancreatic tissue samples (n= 95) from patients with pancreatic cancer (n=79) 
(Mayo Clinic; Memorial Sloan Kettering Cancer Center) or from organ donors 
(n= 16) (Penn State College of Medicine and Gift of Life Donor Program) were 
used. Histological review was performed at each participating institution. Subjects 
of self-reported non-European ancestry and those with a history of neo-adjuvant 
therapy before surgery were excluded from the study. All relevant ethical regula- 
tions were followed. The project was approved by the Institutional Review Boards 
of Memorial Sloan Kettering Cancer Center, the Mayo Clinic and Georgetown 
Universities; exemption for the work with human tissue samples at NIH was 
approved by the NIH Office of Human Subject Research. Human samples were 
anonymized. Written informed consent was obtained from human subjects. 
RNA was isolated with the mirVana kit (Ambion). Samples with RNA integrity 
numbers of greater than 7.5 (11g) were subject to massive parallel paired- 
end sequencing on the Illumina HiSeq2000 sequencing platform (TruSeq v.3 
chemistry) at the CCR Sequencing Facility of the National Cancer Institute, as 
previously described”’. Read alignment (MapSplice”*) and gene expression 
quantification (in transcripts per million mapped reads, RSEM v.1.2.14!*”) was 
performed using settings and reference data published by The Cancer Genome 
Atlas University of North Carolina pipeline (https://webshare.bioinf.unc.edu/ 
public/mRNAseq_TCGA/, UNC_mRNAseq_summary.pdf) and the ‘UCSC gene’ 
track (hg19/GRCh37) for gene annotation. We compared human samples in the 
top and bottom quartile of NR5A2 mRNA levels for expression of genes identified 
as differentially expressed in the two mouse strains (log,-fold change >1 or <-1) 
and a set of random genes; only those genes for which a bona fide orthologue was 
found in the human genome were included (upregulated, n =718; and downreg- 
ulated, n= 64). A random list of genes was used for comparison (n = 173). Logistic 
regression models based on upper quantile normalized transcripts per million 
mapped reads expression values were conducted using R and Bioconductor with 
adjustments for age, gender and study. 
Protein expression-quantitative trait locus analysis. Protein expression— 
quantitative trait locus analysis was conducted using human PDAC tissue 
samples from patients of European ancestry, by assessing NR5A2 protein levels in 
formalin-fixed paraffin-embedded tissue samples (n = 110) on tissue microarrays 
generated at the Mayo Clinic. Immunohistochemistry was performed with rabbit 
polyclonal anti-NR5A2 antibodies (HPA005455, Sigma-Aldrich) at 1:300 dilution. 
NRS5A2 staining was scored based on intensity (on a scale from 0-3: 0, negative; 
1, weak; 2, positive; and 3, strong) and the proportion of reactive cells (0-100%). 
Histoscore was calculated as staining intensity x percentage of cells. When more 
than one core was available from a given tumour, the mean score was used. TaqMan 
genotyping for the single nucleotide polymorphism marking the PDAC risk locus 
on chr1q32.1 in NR5A2 (rs3790844; genotyping assay: C__27483560_10, Thermo 
Fisher Scientific) was performed on blood DNA from the same patients. Protein 
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expression—quantitative trait loci were assessed by linear regression for additive 
genetic effects on NR5A2 expression based on mean histoscore and quantiles of 
mean histoscore (group 1, histoscore of less than 120; group 2, histoscore of 120 to 
149; group 3, histoscore of 150 to 169; group 4, histoscore of 170 to 209; and group 
5 histoscore of 210 and above) with adjustments for age, gender, body mass index 
and tissue microarray slide. Comparison of genotypes and NR5A2 expression was 
performed using mean histoscore quantiles. The Institutional Review Boards of 
the participating institutions approved the project. 

Quantitative RT-PCR. Total RNA was treated with DNase I (Ambion) for 30 min 
at 37°C and cDNAs were prepared according to the manufacturer’s specifications, 
using the TaqMan reverse transcription reagents (Applied Biosystems, Roche). 
qRT-PCR analysis was performed using the SYBR Green PCR master mix and an 
ABIPRISM 7900HT instrument (Applied Biosystems). The sequence of the primers 
used is provided in Supplementary Table 4. Expression levels were normalized to 
endogenous Hprt mRNA levels using the AAC, method. The results shown are 
representative of at least four biological replicates. 

Immunoprecipitation and western blotting. For immunoprecipitation of 
proteins from fresh total pancreas lysates, a piece of mouse pancreas was isolated 
and minced in 50 mM Tris-HCI pH 8, 150 mM NaCl, 5 mM EDTA, 0.5% NP-40 
containing 3 x phosphatase inhibitor cocktail (Sigma-Aldrich) and 3x EDTA-free 
complete protease inhibitor cocktail (Roche). Lysates were briefly sonicated until 
the protein solution was clear, cleared for 10 min at 11,000 r.p.m. at 4°C and then 
the supernatant was recovered. 

Antibody-coated protein A or protein G dynabeads (Life Technology) were used 
for immunoprecipitation. In brief, beads were washed three times with PBS and 
incubated with anti-NR5A2 or normal goat IgG overnight at 4°C. After washing 
three times with PBS and twice with coupling buffer (27.3 mM sodium tetrab- 
orate, 72.7 mM boric acid), the dry beads were incubated overnight at 4°C in 
freshly prepared 38 mM dimethyl pimelimidate dihydrochloride in 0.1 M sodium 
tetraborate. Afterwards, beads were washed three times with coupling buffer and 
once with 1 M Tris pH 9. Then, 1 ml of the Tris solution was added to the beads 
and incubated for 10 min at room temperature with rotation to block amino groups 
and stop crosslinking. Finally, beads were washed three times with storage buffer 
(6.5 mM sodium tetraborate/boric acid) and stored at 4°C until used. Protein 
lysates (1-5 mg, cells; 10-15 mg, tissues) were then incubated overnight at 4°C with 
antibody-coated dynabeads (Thermo Fisher Scientific). Bound immune complexes 
were washed twice with lysis buffer containing NP-40, and then eluted by boiling 
in 2x Laemmli buffer (10% glycerol, 2% sodium dodecyl sulphate and 0.125 M 
Tris-HCl pH 6.8) for 5 min. 

For co-immunoprecipitation from transfectants, HEK293 cells transfected 
with the corresponding plasmids were lysed in 50 mM Tris-HCl pH 8, 150 mM 
NaCl, 5 mM EDTA, 0.5% NP-40 for 30 min at 4 °C. After a brief sonication, cells 
were cleared by centrifugation for 10 min at 11,000 r.p.m. and the supernatant was 
recovered. Lysates were pre-cleared with protein A- or protein G-agarose beads 
and 2 1g of normal rabbit IgG (Sigma-Aldrich) and then immunoprecipitated with 
anti Flag-M2 affinity gel (A2220), EZview Red anti-HA (E6779) (Sigma-Aldrich) 
for 2h at 4°C. The immune complexes were then pelleted by centrifugation and 
washed twice in NP-40 lysis buffer for 10 min at 4°C. After washing, 2 Laemmli 
buffer was added and a fraction of the material eluted by boiling was loaded onto 
a SDS-PAGE and processed for western blotting. For immunoprecipitation with 
anti-NR5A2, antibody (21g) was added and incubated overnight. 

For western blotting, proteins were extracted from pancreatic tissue, isolated 
acinar cells or cultured cells using either Laemmli buffer or lysis buffer (50 mM 
Tris-HCl pH 8, 150 mM NaCl, 5 mM EDTA and 0.5% NP-40) supplemented with 
protease inhibitor and phosphatase inhibitor cocktails. Protein concentration was 
measured using the BCA reagent (Biorad), or extrapolated when using Laemmli 
lysis buffer. Proteins were resolved by either by standard SDS-PAGE or 4-20% 
TGX pre-cast gels (Biorad) and transferred onto nitrocellulose membranes. The 
antibodies used are listed in Life Sciences Reporting Summary. Densitometry 
analysis of digitalised western blotting images was performed using Fiji software 
(NIH). 

ChIP. Pancreas tissue was minced, washed with cold PBS supplemented with 
3x protease and phosphatase cocktail inhibitors, and then fixed with 1% formal- 
dehyde for 20 min at room temperature. Glycine was added to a final concentra- 
tion of 0.125 M for 5 min at room temperature. The fixed tissue was soaked in 
SDS buffer (50 mM Tris pH 8.1, 100 mM NaCl, 5 mM EDTA and 0.5% SDS) and 
homogenized using a douncer. The supernatant was collected after centrifugation 
and the chromatin was sonicated with a Covaris instrument for 40 min (20% 
duty cycle; 10% intensity; 200 cycle), yielding DNA fragments with a bulk size of 
300-500 bp. Samples were centrifuged to pellet cell debris. The amount of 
chromatin isolated was quantified using nanodrop; an aliquot of this material 
was used as input for final quantification. Samples (0.5-1 mg of chromatin) were 
diluted with Triton buffer (100 mM Tris pH 8.6, 0.3% SDS, 1.7% Triton X-100 
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and 5 mM EDTA) to 1 ml and pre-cleared for 2 h with a mix of protein A and G 
(previously blocked with 5% BSA) at 4°C. Antibody-coated beads were added: 
anti-NR5A2 (1 j1g), anti-JUN (1 1g), anti-JUNB (11g), anti-FOS (51g), anti-JUND 
(21g), anti-H3K27ac (11g) and anti-H3K27me3 (11g). Non-related IgG was used 
as a control. After incubating for 3 h at 4°C in a rotating platform, beads were 
successively washed with 1 ml of mixed micelle buffer (20 mM Tris pH 8.1, 150 mM 
NaCl, 5 mM EDTA, 5% w/v sucrose, 1% Triton X-100 and 0.2% SDS), buffer 500 
(50 mM HEPES at pH 7.5, 0.1% w/v deoxycholic acid, 1% Triton X-100, 500 mM 
NaCl and 1 mM EDTA), LiCl detergent wash buffer (10 mM Tris at pH 8.0, 0.5% 
deoxycholic acid, 0.5% NP-40, 250 mM LiCl and 1 mM EDTA) and TE (pH 7.5), 
and then bound molecules were eluted by incubating overnight in elution buffer 
(containing 1% SDS and 100 mM NaHCOs) at 65°C, and treated with proteinase 
K solution (10 M EDTA, 40 mM Tris-HCl pH 6.5, 40,.g ml! proteinase K). 
The eluted DNA was purified by phenol-chloroform extraction. After isolation, 
pelleted DNA was resuspended in 150 il of nuclease-free water. Gene occupancy 
was then analysed by real-time PCR using 1 il of the eluted DNA diluted in a final 
volume of 1011. The sequence of the primers used for ChIP-qPCR is provided in 
Supplementary Table 5. 

Sequential ChIP. Chromatin from total pancreas was isolated as described above. 
In brief, after the first round of immunoprecipitation all beads were washed as 
described for the individual ChIP. Then, 10% of the beads were transferred to anew 
tube and de-crosslinked. The DNA was then extracted with phenol chloroform to 
check the efficiency of the first ChIP. For all steps involving immunoprecipitation, 
low protein-binding tubes were used (Eppendorf, 022431081). For sequential ChIP, 
the immune complexes in the remaining 90% of beads were eluted by incubating 
for 30 min at 37°C in 901 of freshly prepared TE and 10 mM DTT, diluted to 2 ml 
with dilution buffer and incubated with anti-NR5A2 and anti-JUN antibodies 
overnight at 4°C. Then, immune complexes were incubated with 4011 of beads 
for 2-4 h at 4°C, washed, transferred to a fresh tube and eluted as described for 
the individual ChIP. 

NR5A2 and NROB2 knock-down. NR5A2 expression was interfered 
using Mission shRNA lentiviral constructs purchased from Sigma-Aldrich 
(TRCN0000025966, targeting CCGGGCAGAAGACTACCTGTACTATCT 
CGAGATAGTACAGGTAGTCTTCTGCTTTTT (NR5A2 sh1) and TRCN 
0000025985, targeting CCGGCCCACAACAGACTGAGAAATTCTCGAGAA 
TTTCTCAGTCTGTTGTGGGTTTTT (NR5A2 sh2)) previously tested 
for their efficiency. The knockdown efficiency was analysed by qRT-PCR 
and immunoblotting. NROB2 expression was interfered using Mission shRNA 
lentiviral constructs purchased from Sigma-Aldrich (TRCN0000027118, targeting 
CCGGCGTCCGACTATTCTGTATGCACTCGAGTGCATACAGAATAGTCGG 
ACGTTTTT (NROB2 sh1) and TRCN0000027130, targeting CCGGCA 
AGGAGTATGCGTACCTGAACTCGAGT TCAGGTACGCATACTCCTTGTT 
TTT (NROB2 sh2)). Control cells were transformed using scrambled vector 
(shNT). 

HEK293-FT cells (ATCC) were used to produce lentiviral particles. In brief, cells 
were allowed to reach 60% of confluence and transfected with 251g of shNT, sh1 
or sh2 plasmids together with 301g of psPAX and 10,1g of pCMV-VSVG helper 
plasmids using CaCl, 2 M HBSS, as described earlier. After 12 h, the superna- 
tant was collected and replaced with 5 ml of fresh medium. The supernatant was 
additionally collected 24 h and 48 h after transfection. The medium was filtered 
(0.45-1m pore) and added to 266-6 cells (at 50-60% of confluence). After three 
rounds of infection, the supernatant was removed and replaced with fresh medium. 
After one day of recovery, puromycin (2}1g ml!) (Sigma-Aldrich) was added. Two 
days later, the medium was replaced and cells were collected for protein and RNA 
analysis after 24 h. 

NROB2 lentiviral overexpression. The production of lentiviral particles and 
cellular infection were performed as described earlier. The medium from the 
transfectants was collected 12, 24 and 48 h after transfection. Subsequently, 266-6 
cells (obtained from I. Rooman) were infected using polybrene (hexadimethrine 


bromide, Sigma-Aldrich 107689) (51g ml~’). After selection with puromycin, 
resistant 266-6 cells were collected for RNA and protein analysis. 

For combined NR5A2 knockdown and NROB2 overexpression, cells were first 
incubated with control shRNA- or NR5A2-targeting lentiviruses. After puromycin 
selection, resistant 266-6 cells were allowed to recover in fresh medium and 
incubated with a medium containing lentiviral particles for empty vector or a 
medium containing lentiviral particles for NROB2-Flag. Two rounds of infection 
were performed. After 24 h, the supernatant was removed and fresh medium was 
added. One day later, 266-6 cells were collected for protein and RNA analyses. 
Cloning. NR5A2 cDNA was amplified and Flag-tagged by PCR using the 
following primers: GGGAATTCATGGACTACAAGGACGACGATGACAAGTCT 
GGCTAGTTTGG and GGGGAATTCTTAGGCTCTTTTGGCATGCAGCA. The 
PCR product was ligated into the pJET vector and then sub-cloned into pLVX- 
puro. The human NROB2 cDNA, tagged with a Flag epitope, was subcloned into 
the lentiviral vector pLVX-puro. The region encompassing — 1960 to —655 of the 
mouse Ccl8 promoter was amplified by PCR and subcloned in pGL3-basic vector 
(Promega). The sequence of the inserts was confirmed by enzymatic digestion 
and Sanger sequencing. 

Luciferase reporter assays. HEK293T cells were transfected with plasmids 
pcDNA3-NR5A2-Flag and JUN-HA, or the corresponding empty plasmids, 
together with pRL-TK (Promega) constitutively expressing Renilla luciferase for 
normalization and transfection efficiency control. Plasmids containing the Ccl8 
promoter were included in all the experiments. The amount of transfected plasmids 
was maintained at a constant level. Transfections were performed using a standard 
CaCl, method and measurements were made in triplicate. After 36 h, cells were 
lysed in passive lysis buffer (Luciferase kit, Promega E2920) and reporter activity 
was determined using the Dual-Glo Luciferase Assay system (Promega), according 
to the manufacturer's instructions. Firefly and Renilla luciferase activities were 
measured using a luminometer. 

Other statistical analyses. Comparisons of quantitative data between groups was 
performed using one-sided Mann-Whitney U test in all cases for which there was 
a prior hypothesis, except for the data shown in Fig. 1g and Extended Data Fig. 5a. 
Box plots represent the median and first and third quartiles of the data; error bars 
are generated by R software and represent the highest and lowest data within 1.5 x 
interquartile range. All statistical analyses were performed with Excel or R software. 
Data availability. Mouse pancreas RNA-seq data generated in this study have been 
deposited in GEO with accession number GSE84659. Source Data for Figs. 1-4 
and Extended Data Figs 1-10 are provided with the online version of the paper. All 
other data are available from the corresponding author upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Protein eQTL analysis in human PDAC. 
Pancreatic tumours (n = 110) from patients carrying the risk-increasing 
allele (T) at rs3790844 express lower levels of NR5A2 protein than those 
carrying the protective allele (C). NR5A2 expression was assessed using 
immunohistochemistry, and scored based on percentage of reactive cells 
and intensity of staining. The analysis was performed for mean histoscore 
(P=0.097, 3=—18.0; two-sided Wilcoxon test) and mean histoscore 
quantiles (P= 0.028, 3 = —0.57; two-sided Wilcoxon test). 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | The pancreas of Nr5a2*/~ mice is of inflammatory cell subtypes (from total cells) in wild-type and Nr5a2*/~ 
histologically normal but displays increased expression of pancreases (n > 4 per group) analysed by flow cytometry (two different 
inflammatory genes. a, (RT-PCR analysis of the expression of transcripts experiments). e, f, Quantification of periacinar Cd45* cells in the pancreas 
coding for acinar-related genes in wild-type and Nr5a2*/~ mice(n=7 per _ of wild-type and Nr5a2*!~ mice using immunofluorescence on frozen 
group). Data were obtained from a series of mice that was independent of sections. Broken line delineates a pancreatic lymph node, used as a control. 
the series used for RNA-seq. b, Immunofluorescence analysis of PTF 1a, Two independent assessments were performed. e, Quantification of 
CDH1 and CPA in the pancreas of wild-type and Nr5a2t’~ mice (n=3 per _ cells expressing PAX5, MAC2 and CD3 in the pancreas of wild-type and 
group). Arrow, acinus. c, Immunohistochemical analysis of expression of Nr5a2*'~ mice using immunofluorescence (n > 3 per group). Ina, d and 
C5ARI and CFD in the pancreas of wild-type and Nr5a2 +/~ mice shows e, one-sided Mann-Whitney U test; *P < 0.05, **P< 0.01. 


patchy expression in acinar cells (arrows) (n=5 per group). d, Percentage 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | The upregulation of inflammatory markers, 
AP-1 components, p-JUN and p-JNK in Nr5a2*'~ pancreases is 
epithelial-cell-autonomous, as shown by the analysis of isolated 
primary acinar cells. a, Expression of inflammatory proteins in primary 
acinar cells from wild-type and Nr5a2*/~ mice shown using western 
blotting (n =4 per group). b-f, Primary acinar cell fractions from wild- 
type and Nr5a2*/~ mice largely depleted of DBA* ductal cells (b, c), 
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show reduced expression of the ductal cell marker HNF16 (d, e) and 
inflammatory cell markers (f) compared to total pancreas (n =4 per 
group). Inset in b, DBA-labelled duct. Two independent experiments were 
performed. g, h, Expression of AP-1 components and JNK in primary 
acinar cells from wild type and Nr5a2*!~ mice using western blotting. 
NRSA2 is expressed at reduced levels in Nr5a2*'~ pancreases (n= 4/ 
group). In c-f, one-sided Mann-Whitney U test; *P < 0.05, **P< 0.01. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | The defective pancreatic response to damage 
is epithelial-cell-autonomous. a, Constitutive Nr5a2*/~ mice display 
more severe pancreatitis upon administration of seven doses of caerulein 
(given once per hour). b, d, This severe phenotype is recapitulated at 

48 h in mice harbouring a heterozygous deletion of Nr5a2 in pancreatic 
epithelial cells (b) but not in mice in which both alleles of Nr5a2 

are inactivated in myeloid cells by Cre activation from the lysozyme 
endogenous locus (Lys) (d). This experiment was performed once for 


the conditional mice; for Nr5a2*/~ mice, more than four independent 
experiments were performed. Representative histological images are 
shown. Semi-quantitative inflammation scores corresponding to the 
experiments are shown in a-d (n > 4 per group). c, RT-PCR analysis of 
the expression of transcripts coding for AP-1 and inflammatory genes in 
control and Ptfla‘’;Nr5a2'**'+ mice (n= 6 per group). In a-d, one-sided 
Mann-Whitney U test; *P <0.05, **P< 0.01. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Nr5a2 haploinsufficiency causes a basal pre- once. One-sided Student's t-test. b, Immunohistochemical analysis shows 
inflammatory state similar to that associated with the early stages of persistent overexpression of AP-1 components during the recovery period 


pancreatitis. a, Comparative expression (wild-type versus Nr5a2‘’~ mice) _ after induction of acute pancreatitis (one dose per hour for seven hours). 
of the upregulated (left), downregulated (middle) or control (right) genes Representative results of one of five pancreases analysed are shown. 
over time, after induction of pancreatitis. RNA-seq analysis was performed 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | A single dose of caerulein does not cause time points after caerulein administration (n = 4 per group). c, GRT-PCR 
inflammation but does induce an upregulation of AP-1 and p-JUN that —_ analysis of expression of a panel of inflammatory genes in isolated acini 
precedes STAT3 phosphorylation both in wild-type and Nr5a2*'~ mice. _ treated with PBS or caerulein (100 pM). Data are shown relative to values 
a, Quantification of infiltration by Cd45* cells in the pancreas of wild-type _ of wild-type acini incubated with PBS (n=4 per group). Two independent 
and Nr5a2*/~ mice after administration of one dose of caerulein (n= 1). experiments were performed. In c, one-sided Mann-Whitney U test; 

b, Immunohistochemical analysis of expression of JUN, FOS, p-JUN and *P<0.05, **P<0.01. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | NR5A2 cooperates with AP-1 to regulate binding motif CAAGGNCA was performed. Purple, genomic regions 
inflammatory gene expression. a, Analysis of putative NR5A2 and AP-1 amplified in the sequential ChIP-qPCR experiments shown in Fig. 3f. 
binding sites in the proximal promoter of C1qb, Ccc7 and Ccl8 using the The sequences of the 400 nucleotides upstream and downstream of each 
JASPAR algorithm (http://jaspar.genereg.net/search?q=&collection= amplicon are also shown. b, Ccl8 luciferase promoter-reporter activity 
CORE&tax_group=vertebrates). Sequence matrices for NR5A2, FOS:JUN, (—1960 to —655) using HEK293 cells and increasing concentrations of 
FOS, JUN, JUN (var.2), FOSL1, FOSL2 and BATF:JUN were computed. JUN-coding plasmid in the absence (left) or presence (right) of NR5A2. 
Motifs with a score of greater than 7.5 for NR5A2 (blue) and AP-1 Data shown corresponds to the mean of six independent experiments. In 
(orange) are highlighted. Additionally, a manual search for the NR5A2 b, one-sided Mann-Whitney U test; *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | NR5A2 regulates AP-1 expression, in 

part through the modulation of NROB2 and its recruitment to 

AP-1 gene promoters. a, Expression of Nr0b1 and Nr0b2 transcripts 

in total pancreas and isolated acini of wild-type and Nr5a2*'~ mice 

(n=4 per group). Arrow, acinus; broken line delineates an islet. 

b, Immunohistochemical and double immunofluorescence analysis 
showing acinar distribution of NROB2 in wild-type pancreas, and reduced 
expression in Nr5a2*/~ pancreases. Acinar cells are delineated with anti- 
CDH1 antibodies (n=5 per group). c, Reduced expression of Nr0b2 
mRNA and corresponding protein in total pancreas and isolated acini of 
wild-type and Nr5a2*/~ mice. Densitometric quantification of NROB2 
expression relative to vinculin (n > 4 per group). d, e, Expression of Nr0b2 
mRNA in wild-type mice on induction of mild acute pancreatitis (d) 

(n=3 per group) or on administration of a single dose of caerulein (e) 

(n > 3 per group). f, Correlation of NR5A2 and NROB2 mRNA expression 
in normal human pancreas using RNA-seq. g, ChIP-qPCR analysis of the 
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occupancy by NROB2 at the AP-1 (left) and inflammatory gene promoters 
(right panel) in wild-type and Nr5a2*'~ mice. In the left and right panels, 
data are shown relative to control IgG and an unrelated genomic region 
(n=3 per group). ChIP-qPCR analysis of NROB2 on the promoter of AP-1 
genes shows reduced occupancy in wild-type mice 1 h after administration 
of one dose of caerulein. Results in the middle panel are normalized to 
enrichment in wild-type mice (n > 6 per group). h, ChIP-qPCR analysis 
of the occupancy of the Nr0b2 promoter by NR5A2 in wild-type and 
Nr5a2*!~ mice. Data are shown relative to control IgG and an unrelated 
genomic region (n > 5 per group). i, Co-immunoprecipitation of NR5A2 
and NROB2 in wild-type and Nr5a2*/~ pancreases under basal conditions 
or 1 h after administration of a single dose of caerulein. Densitometric 
quantification of NROB2 bands (right) (n =3 per group). At least 

two independent experiments were performed. In a-i, one-sided 
Mann-Whitney U test; *P < 0.05, **P< 0.01. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | NROB2 has an important role in the dynamic 
regulation of inflammatory genes by NR5A2. a-c, Validation of 266-6 
cells as a model for mechanistic studies. a, Dose-dependent effects of 
caerulein on ERK activation, AP-1 expression and NROB2 expression 
shown using western blotting. b, RT-PCR analysis showing caerulein- 
induced changes in expression of Nr5a2, AP-1 and inflammatory genes. 
c, ChIP-qPCR analysis showing changes in NR5A2 occupancy of the 
promoters of acinar (Ctrb1, Cpa and Nr0b2), Jun and inflammatory 
genes (C1qb, Ccl7 and Ccl8) 30 min after treatment with caerulein 

(4 independent experiments) These findings largely recapitulate the 
observations made in the mouse pancreas. d, Forced overexpression of 


NROB2 leads to reduced expression of Jun mRNA but does not affect 
expression of inflammatory genes (four independent experiments). 

e, Effects of NROB2 knockdown on NR5A2 binding to the promoter of 
acinar, Jun and inflammatory genes (three independent experiments). 

f, Combined NR5A2 knockdown and NROB2 overexpression showing 
that higher levels of NROB2 are associated with reduced expression of 
inflammatory gene transcripts, a situation that mimics normal pancreas 
under basal conditions in wild-type mice (four independent experiments). 
At least two independent experiments were performed. In c-f, one-sided 
Mann-Whitney U test; *P < 0.05, **P< 0.01. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | JUN is required for the overactivation of (Nr5a2*!*, Nr5a2+!~ and Nr5a2*!*;JunAP) and Nr5a2*!~;JunAP mice 
AP-1 that is observed in Nr5a2+/~ mice during caerulein-mediated 48 h after the initiation of pancreatitis (n = 4 per group). One experiment 
pancreatitis. Immunohistochemical analysis of the expression of was performed. Arrowhead, acinus; arrow, mesothelial cell. 

JUN, JUNB, JUND, FOS, FOSL1 and FOSL2 in the pancreas of control 
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TGF® drives immune evasion in genetically 
reconstituted colon cancer metastasis 
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Most patients with colorectal cancer die as a result of the disease 
spreading to other organs. However, no prevalent mutations have 
been associated with metastatic colorectal cancers)”. Instead, 
particular features of the tumour microenvironment, such as lack 
of T-cell infiltration’, low type 1 T-helper cell (Ty1) activity and 
reduced immune cytotoxicity” or increased TGF@ levels* predict 
adverse outcomes in patients with colorectal cancer. Here we 
analyse the interplay between genetic alterations and the tumour 
microenvironment by crossing mice bearing conditional alleles 
of four main colorectal cancer mutations in intestinal stem cells. 
Quadruple-mutant mice developed metastatic intestinal tumours 
that display key hallmarks of human microsatellite-stable colorectal 
cancers, including low mutational burden’®, T-cell exclusion? and 
TGFQ-activated stroma*®’. Inhibition of the PD-1-PD-L1 immune 
checkpoint provoked a limited response in this model system. By 
contrast, inhibition of TGFG unleashed a potent and enduring 
cytotoxic T-cell response against tumour cells that prevented 
metastasis. In mice with progressive liver metastatic disease, 
blockade of TGF® signalling rendered tumours susceptible to 
anti-PD-1-PD-L1 therapy. Our data show that increased TGF® in 
the tumour microenvironment represents a primary mechanism 
of immune evasion that promotes T-cell exclusion and blocks 
acquisition of the Ty1-effector phenotype. Immunotherapies 
directed against TGF signalling may therefore have broad 
applications in treating patients with advanced colorectal cancer. 
Progression of colorectal cancer (CRC) generally coincides with suc- 
cessive alterations in four signalling pathways: WNT, EGFR, p53 and 
TGF8°*. Mice bearing compound mutations in these four pathways 
were recently shown to enable the study of CRC metastasis”"!!. We 
crossed mice bearing conditional alleles in homologues of four key 
human CRC mutations: Apo", Kras'S“-CP, Tefbr2! and Trp53"" 
(designated A, K, T and P, respectively) 12-15 and targeted gene recom- 
bination to intestinal stem cells (ISCs) by means of the Lgr5°C#P reERT2 
driver'®, which we designated L. We generated eight mouse strains 
bearing combinations of these mutations (Fig. 1a). Histopathological 
scoring demonstrated a stepwise increase in prevalence and severity 
of invasive adenocarcinomas along the linear progression sequence 
(Fig. 1b, c and Extended Data Fig. 1c-i). Ninety per cent of LAKTP 
mice developed carcinomas, more than half of which breached all intes- 
tinal layers (Fig. 1c). These cancers displayed a histology similar to 
human tumours, with mostly medium to high degrees of differentiation 
and abundant desmoplastic reaction (Extended Data Fig. 1d-j). Forty 
per cent of LAKTP mice developed metastases in the liver or lungs, or 
as carcinomatosis (Fig. 1d and Extended Data Fig. 1k—n), with a median 
latency of 66 days. Notably, mice bearing triple-mutant genotypes 


(LAKT, LATP or LAKP) presented with similarly invasive cancers but 
not metastasis (Fig. 1c). In LAKTP mice, T cells extensively infiltrated 
the stroma of normal mucosa and adenomas but were largely excluded 
from adjacent invasive cancers (Fig. le and Extended Data Fig. 2a). This 
exclusion phenotype intensified along the CRC mutational sequence 
(Fig. le). Invasive margins of compound-mutant cancers displayed high 
levels of stromal TGF@ activity, as indicated by the presence of phos- 
phorylated SMAD3 (pSMAD3) (Fig. 1f and Extended Data Fig. 2b) 
and expression of CALD1 and IGFBP7 (Extended Data Fig. 2c, d)— 
two TGF(-induced genes expressed in cancer-associated fibroblasts 
(CAFs) that predict poor prognosis*. These genetic CRC models there- 
fore reproduce key features of the tumour microenvironment (TME) 
in advanced human CRCs. 

We collected fresh samples from multiple primary mouse tumours 
or metastases and established a mouse tumour organoid (MTO) 
biobank (Fig. 1g). Quadruple-mutant LAKTP MTOs expanded 
in vitro independently of factors that stimulate WNT, EGF and TGFB 
pathways (Fig. 1h and Extended Data Fig. 3). When injected into the 
caecum wall of syngeneic C57BL/6J recipients, these MTOs engrafted 
with a success rate of 10 out of 32 (31%) and progressed to fully invasive 
T3-T4 tumours (Extended Data Fig. 4a, b). Forty per cent of engrafted 
MTOs produced overt liver metastatic disease. We observed prominent 
T-cell exclusion and increased TGF@ activity in the TME in primary 
tumours from orthotopically transplanted LAKTP MTOs (Extended 
Data Fig. 4c—f). TGF3-activated stroma is a defining feature of poor 
prognosis consensus molecular subtype 4 (CMS4)’. Transcriptomic 
classification indicated that LAKTP MTOs displayed the CMS4 
phenotype when transplanted in the caecum of syngeneic mice, but not 
when cultured in vitro (Fig. 1i and Extended Data Fig. 5). We obtained 
similar results with triple-mutant MTOs. These findings confirm 
that stromal gene expression is required to identify poor prognosis 
molecular subtypes*!”~!° (see Supplementary Discussion). 

Similar to microsatellite-stable (MSS) human CRCs”°, triple- and 
quadruple-mutant MTOs accumulated between 0.5 and 3.5 non- 
synonymous coding mutations per megabase (Extended Data Fig. 6a, b), 
which indicates that the genomes of these tumours evolved extensively. 
The most prevalent mutational signature in MTOs was signature 1, 
characteristic of MSS CRCs”! (Extended Data Fig. 6c). MTOs and 
human MSS CRCs also displayed similar numbers of predicted 
high-affinity MHC-I-binding neoantigens, whereas mouse CRC 
cell lines CT 26 and MC-38 exhibited around 40 times this number 
(Fig. 1j). Experimental liver colonization by MTOs caused an increased 
metastatic burden in the nu/nu background compared to wild-type 
C57BL/6J mice (Fig. 1k), indicating that the tumours were sus- 
ceptible to T-cell-mediated adaptive immunosurveillance. Indeed, 
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Figure 1 | Analysis of compound mutant mouse models and MTOs. 

a, Combination of alleles used to generate mouse models; dashed line 
distinguishes strains along the linear progression model® of A-K-T-P 
from other combinations of mutations. b, Classification of tumours 
according to the AJCC-TNM system, ranging from carcinoma in situ or 
adenoma (T;,/Ad) to four levels of increasingly invasive cancers (T1-T4, 
see Methods). c, Worst T-phenotype diagnosis per mouse, number of mice 
is indicated in the circles. The thick lines indicate the linear progression 
sequence. d, Metastasis in LAKTP mice. Outer ring, associated type of 
primary cancer. e, Box plot of T-cell density in normal mucosa (NM) and 
adenoma (Ad), compared to double-mutant (LAK, LAT and LAP, 2x), 
triple-mutant (LAKT, LAKP and LATP, 3x) and quadruple-mutant 
(LAKTP, 4x) cancers. n= 119, 242, 7, 8 and 16 regions of interest 

(ROIs), left to right. Right, CD3 immunohistochemistry of a LAKTP T4 
carcinoma (CA), arrowheads indicate CD3* cells. Box plots have whiskers 
of maximum 1.5 times the interquartile range; the boxes represent 

first, second (median) and third quartiles. f, Box plot of pSMAD3* cell 
density in normal submucosal tissue (NSM), compared to 2x, 3x and 

4x cancers, n= 37, 5, 10 and 16 ROIs, left to right. Right, psMAD3 


micrometastases were characterized by abundant CD3* T cells inter- 
mingled with tumour cells (Fig. 11). Notably, T cells were progressively 
excluded at later time points (Fig. 11, m). 

Cell-population profiling of human or mouse CRC samples revealed 
that CAFs were the main contributors to TGF production (Extended 
Data Fig. 7a, b). We made use of the TGFBR1-specific inhibitor 
galunisertib” to inhibit TGF@ signalling in the TME. Treatment with 
galunisertib starting 11 days after transplantation of LAKTP MTOs in 
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immunohistochemistry of a LAKTP T4 carcinoma, arrowheads indicate 
pSMAD3* cells. Two-sided Welch’s t-test (e, f). g, MTO biobank and isograft 
technology. h, Mean sensitivity of MTOs to niche factors. WT, wild type. 

i, Left, cross-validation of consensus molecular subtype 4 (CMS4) classifier 
on human CRCs, Patients (shown as vertical bars) are ranked by subtype on 
the basis of classifier score. Right, classifier applied to 3x and 4x mutant 
MTOs in vitro (grey, n=5 and 3, respectively) and to orthotopic isografts 

of those MTOs (orange, n = 2 and 3). j, Predicted MHC-I neoantigens in 
MTOs (n=6and 10, left and right, respectively), human CRCs (n = 266 
and 112, left and right, respectively) and mouse CRC cell lines (n = 2). 

k, Liver metastasis generated by 4x MTOs in C57BL/6) or nu/nu mice 
(n= 10, 5, 11, 5, 10 and 5 mice, left to right; mean + s.e.m.; two-sided 
Mann-Whitney U-test). 1, CD3 immunohistochemistry on MTO129 

liver metastases (Met) at the indicated days after intrasplenic injection. 
Micromet, micrometastasis. m, CD3* cell densities (individual metastases 
in grey and mean for mice in black; bars, group means + s.e.m.); 

analysed with a mixed-effects linear model; n = 4, 3, 3, 2 and 2 mice, and 
n=39, 58, 71, 56 and 56 tumours, left to right. Scale bars, 500 1m. 


the caecum of syngeneic mice reduced primary tumour size, reduced 
the extent of carcinomatosis and blocked the appearance of liver meta- 
stases (Fig. 2a). Immunohistochemical quantification showed that 
galunisertib reduced the number of pSMAD3* cells (Fig. 2b) and gene 
expression profiling demonstrated decreased levels of TGFB-response 
signatures® in fibroblasts (F-TBRS) and T cells (T-TBRS) (Fig. 2c). 

To directly test therapeutic effects on liver metastatic disease, we 
inoculated LAKTP MTOs derived from either primary CRCs or liver 
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Figure 2 | Therapeutic effect of TGBQ inhibition. a, Galunisertib reduces 
tumour burden and metastasis in orthotopic MTO140 isografts. Middle, 
mean tumour volume +s.e.m.; right, median number + 95% confidence 
interval; n =21 mice per condition, two-sided Mann-Whitney U test. 

b, pSMAD3* cell density (mean + s.e.m.) in primary carcinomas (n= 9, 7); 
two-sided Student's t-test. c, Expression levels of TBRS in primary CRCs. 
Tukey box plots, n =6 tumour samples, two-sided Mann-Whitney U 

test. d, Liver metastases (mean + s.e.m.) generated by MTOs, treated with 
vehicle or galunisertib; n =5, 5, 5,5, 15, 17, 12, 12, 20 and 25 mice, left to 
right; analysed with a mixed-effects linear model. Exp. LiM, experimental 
liver metastasis; LiM2, second-round experimental liver metastasis. 

e, Representative livers at end point, arrows point to metastases. 
Kaplan-Meier survival curve of mice treated as in d. Control, n= 41 
mice; galunisertib, n = 35 mice; Mantel-Cox test. f, Liver metastases 


metastases in the portal circulation; the latter exhibited enhanced 
metastatic capacity (Extended Data Fig. 6e). Treatment with galuni- 
sertib markedly decreased metastatic burden for all MTOs (Fig. 2d and 
Extended Data Fig. 6f), effectively curing a large proportion of mice 
(Fig. 2e). Galunisertib blocked TGF@ signalling in the TME of metastases 
(Extended Data Fig. 7c—h). We also transplanted LAKTP MTOs in mice 
bearing floxed Tgfbr2 alleles that express a ubiquitous CreERT2 recom- 
binase (UBC? 8?; Tefbr2™"), Tamoxifen treatment induced recom- 
bination in fibroblasts, endothelial cells and leukocytes, and inhibited 
metastasis formation by isografted MTOs (Fig. 2f, g and Extended 
Data Fig. 8a). To analyse triple-mutant MTOs in vivo, we inoculated 
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large numbers of cells. Four out of six tested MTOs (two LAKP and 
two LAKT) gave rise to metastases. However, these liver tumours 
remained very small (Extended Data Fig. 6g), possibly owing to niche 
factor dependencies®'"'®. Nevertheless, galunisertib treatment reduced 
liver metastases generated by LAKP MTOs (Fig. 2h and Extended Data 
Fig. 8b, c). We also introduced loss of function Smad4 mutations (S) in 
LAKP MTOs using CRISPR-Cas9 technology. In vitro, LAKPS MTOs 
were resistant to the cytostatic action of TGF@ (Fig. 2i, j). In vivo, LAKPS 
formed larger numbers of liver tumours that were also larger in size 
than those formed by parental LAKP MTOs. Galunisertib effectively 
abrogated the metastatic capacity of LAKPS MTOs and, importantly, 
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Figure 3 | TGF mediates immune evasion. a, b, Liver metastases 

(mean £s.e.m.),=5, 10, 5, 10 mice, left to right (a), andn=5 

mice per condition (b). Two-sided Mann-Whitney U test. 

c-e, Immunophenotyping in whole livers from mice injected with 
MTO138 or MTO140 (n=5 per condition). Tukey box plots, n=5 

mice per condition; analysed with a mixed-effects linear model. d, Flow 
cytometry plots from c, representative of two experiments. e, Intracellular 


did not enhance growth of metastases generated by LAKP MTOs with 
wild-type TGF pathway (Fig. 2k and Extended Data Fig. 8d). 

To study the kinetics of metastasis, we transduced MTOs with luci- 
ferase, which did not modify the therapeutic efficacy of galunisertib 
(Extended Data Fig. 8e). Bioluminescence revealed that galunisertib 
markedly enhanced cell killing at the onset of the exponential growth 
phase. However, this did not occur in nu/nu mice (Extended Data 
Fig. 8f-h). These kinetics are suggestive of an adaptive anti-tumour 
immune response. Indeed, the therapeutic effect of galunisertib was 
abolished upon depletion of CD8* cytotoxic T lymphocytes (CTLs) 
(Fig. 3a, b) or CD4* T-helper (Ty) cells (Extended Data Fig. 8i). We 
also transplanted MTOs in mice from the colony used to generate the 
original compound mutant mice. Galunisertib decreased metastatic 
burden in these hosts (Extended Data Fig. 8}), indicating that immuno- 
logical rejection was not due to expression of exogenous antigens in 
MTOs such as those encoded by eGFP and creERT2 transgenes. 

We next assessed the status of the adaptive immune system in a tran- 
scriptomic dataset of human MSS CRC samples (n = 981) by measuring 
levels of expression signatures specific for naive or Ty1-activated CD4* 
T cells. Microsatellite-instable (MSI) CRCs displayed increased ratios 
of Ty1-to-naive T-cell genes, consistent with previous observations” 
(Extended Data Fig. 9a). In MSS CRCs, the ratio of Ty] to naive cells 
was inversely correlated to the mean expression of TGFB1, TGFB2 and 
TGFB3 genes or the CAF-specific gene expression program (Extended 
Data Fig. 9b-f) and predicted disease relapse (Extended Data Fig. 9d, g). 
Therefore, abrogated T-cell differentiation, and increased TGFB and 
CAF gene expression characterize a substantial subset of patients with 
MSS CRC and a poor prognosis. 

Flow-cytometry analyses on whole livers colonized by MTOs for 
7-10 days showed that there was increased recruitment of CD3* and 
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cytokine expression (mean percentage + s.e.m.), n= 4, 6, 4, 6, 5 and 5 
mice, left to right; two-sided Student’s t-tests. f, Relative mRNA expression 
(mean + s.e.m.) on sorted CTLs from the experiment in c; n =4 mice 

per condition; two-sided Student's t-test. g, Rechallenge experiment in 
liver metastasis survivors compared to naive hosts. Tumour volumes 
(mean + s.e.m.) at end point. x axis, number of grown tumours/number of 
injections. 


CD4¢ cells after galunisertib treatment (Fig. 3c). This finding was 
confirmed by immunohistochemistry-based quantifications of liver 
sections, which also revealed an increased presence of T-bet, the mas- 
ter transcription factor regulating Ty1 cell differentiation (Extended 
Data Fig. 9h, i). Equivalent observations were made in treated liver 
metastases from parental MTOs, in experiments with orthotopic 
implantation, and during genetic abrogation of TGF signalling in the 
TME (Extended Data Fig. 10a—c). Importantly, both Ty cells and CTLs 
underwent activation, indicated by the increase in CD44+CD62L~ and 
CD69*CD62L™ populations (Fig. 3c, d), increased levels of T-bet and 
IFN7 effector molecules in Ty cells, and increased GZMB production 
and expression of proliferation genes in CTLs (Fig. 3e, f). We hypoth- 
esized that this robust immune response might immunize mice against 
the tumour cells. When survivors were rechallenged with the same 
MTO, most tumours were rejected within two weeks in the continued 
absence of treatment, whereas the MTOs grew efficiently in naive 
C57BL/6] recipients. Concurrent depletion of CD8* CTLs inhibited 
tumour rejection (Fig. 3g). We conclude that increased TGF@ levels in 
the TME limit adaptive immune responses by inhibition of the Ty1- 
effector cell phenotype. 

Finally, we assessed the therapeutic action of galunisertib in mice 
with overt metastatic disease. Galunisertib treatment 14 days after MTO 
inoculation reduced metastatic burden but resulted in few complete 
remissions (Fig. 4a). Nevertheless, we observed increased infiltration 
of CD4* T cells and of T-bet* lymphocytes immediately after initiation 
of therapy (Extended Data Fig. 10d). Exploring resistance mechanisms 
to explain this mild response, we discovered that galunisertib-activated 
T cells exhibited marked surface expression of programmed cell-death 
protein 1 (PD-1) (Fig. 4b), and that metastases generated by MTOs 
progressively recruited stromal PD-1 ligand 1 (PD-L1)* cells—most 
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Figure 4 | Dual immunotherapy cures established metastases. 

a, Liver metastases (mean + s.e.m.) in animals treated with galunisertib 
from day 14 after injection with MTO129, n=4 and 6 mice, left and 
right, respectively. b, PD-1* T cells (mean +s.e.m.) in microdissected 
liver metastases four days after the start of treatment (day 18), n =3 per 
condition; two-sided Student's t-test. Right, representative density plots. 
c, PD-L1 immunohistochemistry on MTO129 liver metastases. d, PD- 
L1* leukocytes in liver metastases (mean + s.e.m.) at indicated days after 
injection, or in non-injected (NI) liver, n = 4, 5, 5, 6 and 3, left to right. 
e, Treatment from day 14 of established liver metastases. Left, mean 
number of liver metastases + s.e.m., m= 11, 13, 12 and 14 mice, left to 
right; two-sided Mann-Whitney U test; right, Kaplan-Meier survival 


prominently tumour-associated macrophages—as they expanded 
in size (Fig. 4c, d and Extended Data Fig. 10e, f). Treatment of mice 
bearing overt metastatic disease with anti-PD-L1 therapy alone had a 
very modest therapeutic effect (Fig. 4e). However, combined treatment 
with galunisertib and anti-PD-L1 antibodies induced a pronounced 
immune response, with increased T-bet and IFN4 levels in CD4* Ty 
cells and increased GZMB production in CTLs, which eradicated most 
metastases and prolonged recurrence-free survival for over a year after 
cessation of treatment (Fig. 4e-g). This response was associated with 
a marked, synergistic increase in infiltrating lymphocytes and T-bet 
expression (Fig. 4h, i), indicating both a disruption of the T-cell- 
exclusion phenotype characteristic of progressed metastatic disease 
and prominent Ty1 immune activation. 

It has been hypothesized that MSS CRCs are immunologically ‘cold; 
that is, scarcely T-cell infiltrated and possibly non-immunogenic, and 
that they are therefore unlikely to benefit from immune therapies” 
(Supplementary Discussion). By contrast, our data reveal that this 
class of CRCs can be killed effectively by the adaptive immune system 
through a CTL-dependent process, which CRC cells avert by increasing 
TGF levels. Consistent with the well-established role of TGFB 
signalling in suppressing differentiation and activity of T cells”>-*8, we 
observed that a TGF(-activated TME antagonizes the Ty1-effector 
cell phenotype. We also show that such a TME excludes T cells from 
tumours, a phenomenon associated with poor outcomes across can- 
cer types*”?°, Enabling immune infiltration using TGF@ inhibitors is 


curve; n = 6 (vehicle + IgG), 7 (galunisertib + IgG), 6 (vehicle + anti- 
PD-L1), 7 (galunisertib + anti-PD-L1), Mantel-Cox test. f, g, Surface 
activation markers (f) and intracellular markers (g) in mice euthanized 
two days after start of treatment (day 16). Mean percentage + s.e.m., 
n=6, 7, 6, 7 mice, left to right; two-sided Student's t-test. h, Cell densities 
quantified by immunohistochemistry from mice in e. Individual 
metastases in grey, mouse means in coloured squares; bars show group 
means + s.e.m., n=5, 4, 4 and 4 mice, left to right; analysed with a mixed- 
effects linear model. i, Images from the analysis in h; mean cell densities 
are indicated. Scale bars, 500j1m. *P < 0.05, **P< 0.01, ***P< 0.001, 
*EE P< (0001. 


sufficient to confer susceptibility to anti-PD-1-PD-L1 checkpoint- 
based therapies, a strategy that may have broad applications for treat- 
ment of cancers that grow in a TGF-rich environment. These results 
strongly suggest that inhibition of TGF signalling could be promising 
as immunotherapy for patients with MSS, stroma-rich CRCs and a 
poor prognosis. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Ethics and animal maintenance. All experiments with mouse models were 
approved by the Animal Care and Use Committee of Barcelona Science 
Park (CEEA-PCB) and the Catalan government. Mice were maintained in a 
specific-pathogen-free (SPF) facility with a 12-h light-dark cycle and given 
ad libitum access to standard diet and water. All mice were closely monitored by 
the authors (D.V.ET. and S.P.-P), facility technicians (during treatments) and by 
an independent veterinary scientist responsible for animal welfare. 

Genetically modified mice. Lgr5-EGFP-IRES-creERT2 (B6.129P2-Lgr5'"!(r/ER12)Cle/y, 
stock 008875), LSL-K-ras@!7> (B6.12984-Kras"*i/J; stock 008179), p53!” 
(B6.129P2-Trp53'"3""/J; stock 008462) and Tgfbr2'? (B6.129-Tefbr2'm!Ka"/J, 
stock 012603) mouse strains!*-!¢ were obtained from The Jackson Laboratory, 
and Apc"? mice were obtained from C. Perret”. Mice were inbred on a C57BL/6] 
background and successive crosses were performed to combine alleles. In this study, 
we have abbreviated the alleles: L (Lgrs°Ch PcreERT2) | (Apcl*?), K (LSL-Kras?”?), 
T (Tefbr2'°*?) and P (p53/°*?) and generated the following strains: LAK, LATK, 
LAPK, LATPK. For practical reasons, the strains were maintained as homozygous 
(lox/lox) when possible (A, T, P) and we used both K-heterozygous and wild-type 
littermates. -UBC*!®”?; Tg fbr2/“!"(B6.Cg-Tg( UBC-creERT2) 1Ejb/2}; stock 008085) 
and Rosa26™"™G (B6.129(Cg)-Gt(ROSA)26Sortm4 (ACTB-td Tomato-eGFP)Luo/J; 
stock 007676) mice have been described previously*!*”. The latter allele allowed 
us to detect recombination using the shift from tdTomato to eGFP expression. 
Recombination of genetic models. To induce tumorigenesis from mutated 
intestinal stem cells (ISC) with preferred localization in the distal part of the 
intestine, adult mice (at 12-13 weeks of age) were given drinking water (ad libitum) 
containing 2.5-3% (w/v) dextran sodium sulfate (DSS) for five days, and two intra- 
peritoneal injections of diluted (4 mg/kg) tamoxifen (Sigma; dissolved in sunflower 
oil with 0.5% ethanol) on days 0 and 5. Thirteen per cent of mice treated in this 
way died in the first two weeks, most likely owing to DSS toxicity. These mice 
were excluded from the analysis. Animal weight, stool type and overall appearance 
were scored two times per week. With increasing morbidity, mice were evaluated 
more frequently until the experimental end point: progressive or rapid weight loss 
or emaciation and poor physical appearance, characterized by anaemia, hunched 
posture, ungroomed appearance and lethargy. Mice were then euthanized and 
dissected; the wall of the peritoneum was inspected and intestines, mesentery, liver, 
spleen, kidneys, diaphragm and lungs were collected. After macroscopic and/or 
binocular analysis, tissues were washed in phosphate-buffered saline (PBS), fixed 
in 10% formalin solution (Sigma) overnight and embedded in paraffin. Survival 
statistics were analysed using GraphPad Prism software (v.7.03). Median latency 
of metastasis was obtained by taking the median survival time of the animals in 
which metastases were detected. 

Although the DSS-treatment-mediated induction of inflammation is acute and 
subsides after 2-3 weeks, we also induced gene recombination with tamoxifen 
without DSS treatment. Without this acute inflammation, induction still gave rise 
to tumours equivalent to those described here (including invasive carcinomas). 
However, tumour burden tended to concentrate to the distal ileum (small 
intestine), leading to adenomatous carpets, causing serious complications for the 
mouse, including reduced life span. The benefit of DSS is that it helps to target the 
colon. The experiments without DSS are not included in the survival and tumour 
assessment of this study. 

Recombination on the UBC*#8"?; Tefbr2™" background was performed with 
two shots of 80 mg/kg tamoxifen on days two and three. One mouse was excluded 
from the analysis shown in Fig. 2f because it exhibited no recombination upon 
tamoxifen treatment. 

Histology and immunohistochemistry. Standard haematoxylin and eosin 
and antibody staining were performed on 4-1m tissue sections using standard 
procedures, as described previously*. Antibodies against CALD1 (rabbit; Sigma 
HPA008066; 1:250), IGFBP7 (rabbit; Sigma HPA002196; 1:200), pSMAD2 (rabbit; 
Cell Signaling 3108; 1:50), CD4 (rabbit; Sino Biological 50134-R001; 1:1000), CD8 
(rabbit; Biorbyt orb10325-200; 1:200), FoxP3 (rabbit; Abcam ab54501; 1:1000), 
T-bet (Santa Cruz sc-21003; 1:500), pSMAD3 (rabbit; Abcam ab52903; 1:500) 
and PD-L1 (Cell Signalling 167649888; 1:25) were used for staining overnight at 
4°C. Antibodies against GFP (rabbit; Life Technologies A11122; 1:500) and CD3 
(rabbit; DAKO 1S50330; 1:30) were used for staining for 2h at room temperature. 
Images of histology and immunohistochemistry were taken with a Nikon Eclipse 
E600 and Nikon DS-Ril camera or with a Hamamatsu NanoZoomer Digital Slide 
Scanner (20x magnification). 

Histopathological quantifications. Haematoxylin- and eosin-stained sections 
of intestines were scored blindly for T (tumour) status by an expert pathologist 
(M.I.) and a second observer (D.V.ET.) using the AJCC-TNM system: scoring 
for T;; (carcinoma in situ), T1 (adenocarcinoma with submucosal invasion), T2 
(intramuscular invasion), T3 (transmuscular invasion; serosa intact or cannot 
be evaluated) or T4 (transserosal invasion; T4b when local metastasis is evident, 
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otherwise T4a). Across all genotypes, 156 tissue samples were scored (both small 
intestine and large intestine: caecum, colon and rectum) from 68 mice across eight 
genotypes. Given the high expression of Lgr5 in the distal ileum and caecum, these 
tissues were in some cases overgrown with a carpet of dysplastic tissue, making 
adenoma counting impossible. However, we observed no obvious correlation 
between the percentage of dysplastic small-intestine surface and genotype. All 
invasive adenocarcinomas (small and large intestine) and large intestine adenomas 
were counted individually, reaching a total count of 1,477 tumours. 

Mouse tumour organoid generation and culture. Before tissue fixation, tumours 
were dissected to include potential submucosal invasion and washed in PBS. 
Dissected material was roughly chopped with razor blades, followed by enzymatic 
digestion with 200 U/ml collagenase IV in DMEM (Life Technologies) for 20min 
at 37°C. Tissue fragments were subsequently treated by mechanical disruption 
in DMEM with 10% FBS (Life Technologies), washed with cold PBS and filtered 
through 100- and 40-j1m meshes. Single-cell preparations were stained with 
propidium iodide (PI, a membrane integrity marker) and GFP*PI° cells were 
sorted in a FACS Aria flow cytometer (BD Biosciences). Typically, around 1,000 
cells were obtained and plated in a drop of cold basement-membrane extract 
(BME) medium (Cultrex BME Type 2, Amsbio): 40,1] in a prewarmed (37 °C) 
well of a standard 24-well plate (Corning). After 5 min, mouse tumour organoid 
culture medium (advanced DMEM/F12, supplemented with 10 mM HEPES, 
Glutamax, B-27 without retinoid acid (all Life Technologies), 50 ng/ml recombi- 
nant human EGF (Peprotech), 100 ng/ml recombinant human NOGGIN and 11M 
galunisertib (LY2157299, see below)) was added. NOGGIN was produced in house; 
expressed as a His-tagged protein in HEK293-6E cells and purified with a 5-ml 
nickel-affinity column and a 5-ml HisTrap HP column in an AKTAxpress at 4°C. 
Protein fractions were pooled and desalted (HiPrep 26/10 column), and tested on 
mouse Apc-mutant adenoma organoids or on bone morphogenic protein (BMP)- 
sensitive patient-derived organoids, analysing ID1 and ID3 gene expression by 
quantitative PCR. In initial passages, MTO medium was supplemented with the 
antimicrobial reagent Normocin (InvivoGen). MTOs were cultured at 37°C with 
85-90% humidity, atmospheric O2 and 5% CO>. 

For MTO passaging, basement-membrane extract drops were washed once 

with HBSS (Lonza) and treated with Trypsin-EDTA (Sigma) for 20 min at 37°C, 
followed by mechanical disaggregation of organoid fragments (by pipetting) until 
a single-cell suspension was obtained. Trypsin was quenched with FBS, cells were 
washed with HBSS and replated in cold BME medium on warm plates. MTOs were 
frozen as trypsinized organoids (single cells or small clusters) in DMEM with 50% 
FBS and 10% DMSO (Sigma). Cultures were checked bimonthly for mycoplasma 
contamination. 
CRISPR genome editing. For gene knockout, guides were designed and cloned 
into px330-U6-Chimeric BB-CBh-hSpCas9 (Addgene: #42230), which was 
modified by introducing a SV40 promoter-IRFP expression cassette downstream 
of hSpCas9. Guide sequences (sgRNA indicated in upper case, restriction overhang 
in lower case): 

Smad4: #1 forward, caccgAGACAGGCATCGTTACTTGT and reverse, 
aaacACAAGTAACGATGCCTGTCTe; Smad4: #2 forward, caccgAGTTTGATGTG 
TCATAGACA and reverse, aaacTGTCTATGACACATCAAACTe; mCherryLuc: 
forward, caccGCGCATGAACTCCTTGATGA and reverse aaacTCATCAAGG 
AGTTCATGCGC. 

Organoids were nucleofected using a Nucleofector 2b (Lonza) in combina- 
tion with the Cell Line Nucleofector Kit V (Lonza). Organoids were trypsinized 
for 15 min at 37°C to generate single cells (1.0-1.5 x 10° cells per guide), which 
were resuspended in 100,11 nucleofection buffer mix containing 3 j1g sgRNA and 
nucleofected using program A32. Subsequently, cells were plated in BME medium 
and cultured in full growth medium. For Smad4 knockout mutants, three days after 
nucleofection, growth medium was exchanged for selection medium (+ TGF31). 
Selection of mCherry-Luc knockout mutants was achieved by FACS sorting of 
IRFP-mCherry double-negative cells twice. 

Western blotting. Trypsinized MTO cell pellets were resuspended in lysis buffer 
(1mM EDTA, 1 mM EGTA, 1% SDS) containing protease inhibitor cocktail 
(Sigma). Protein concentration was determined using a standard Bradford assay 
(BioRad) and 30\1g per sample was separated by SDS-PAGE and transferred to 
a PVDF membrane (Millipore). Membranes were incubated with antibodies in 
TBS-Tween (0.2%) containing 5% milk at room temperature for 1h. Antibodies 
against SMAD4 (B-8; Santa Cruz sc7966) and actin (Abcam ab20272) were used. 
The secondary antibody was horseradish peroxidase (HRP)-conjugated goat anti- 
mouse IgG (Pierce 31430). 

Immunohistochemical quantifications. Scanned CD3, CD4, CD8, FoxP3, T-bet 
and pSMAD3 immunohistochemistry stainings were analysed in QuPath (v.0.1.2) 
using the positive cell detection feature with empirical parameters. Several ROIs 
(tumours) were taken per section. In cases in which multiple sections per mouse 
or liver were considered, care was taken to avoid quantifying the same tumour 
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more than once. Data were processed and visualized with R and RStudio®? (v.3.4.2 
and y.1.1.383, respectively) and the ggplot2*4 package (v.2.2.1) (see Statistics and 
reproducibility). 
Neoantigen prediction. Single-nucleotide variants that were annotated as 
non-synonymous or nonsense and in-frame insertions or deletions were selected 
for each sample. Peptides including ten bases upstream and downstream from 
the alteration were extracted from the canonical protein associated with the 
corresponding gene and were discarded if they matched another annotated protein. 
Human CRC: all mutations and predicted neoantigens for human CRC samples 
were downloaded from https://tcia.at/neoantigens. Samples were classified as MSS 
or MSI according to the TCGA consortium’. 

For both mouse and human data, neoantigens were predicted using net MHCpan 
software (v.2.8). See Supplementary Methods for a detailed description. 
Mouse injections. For all injections, C57BL/6J (or athymic BALB/c nu/nu) mice 
were purchased from Janvier Labs at six weeks of age and injected at seven weeks. 
Sex was matched with the origin of the tumour. Intrasplenic or portal vein injec- 
tions were used for liver colonization by the introduction of dissociated organoids 
(single cells) into the portal circulation; MTOs were cultured in standard six-well 
plates for four days and trypsinized as described in ‘Mouse tumour organoid 
generation and culture’ The resulting cell suspension was filtered through 100- 
and 40-j1m meshes (to remove clumps of cells and aggregated debris). Cells were 
counted and suspended in HBSS for injection, using 2-5 x 10° cells in 70 il per 
mouse. Intrasplenic injections were performed as previously described**">, For 
portal vein injections, a 30G syringe was used to inject 1001] of cell suspension 
directly into the portal vein. Mice were euthanized at 3-5 weeks, visible liver metas- 
tases were counted and data were analysed using GraphPad Prism software (v.7.03). 
For subcutaneous injections, MTOs were cultured in standard six-well plates for 
three days and recovered with Cell Recovery Solution (BD Biosciences) for 40 min 
on ice. Organoids were washed in HBSS and a 10% fraction was trypsinized for cell 
counting (Neubauer or TC20 automated cell counter, Bio-Rad). Organoids were 
suspended in HBSS with 30% BME, an equivalent of 1.5 x 10° cells was injected 
in 2-4 locations on the flanks of each mouse. Growth was scored by palpation and 
volume was measured with a caliper (multiplying three orthogonal diameters and 
dividing by two) twice per week. In accordance with our IACUC protocol, mice 
with tumours over 300 mm; in volume were euthanized. Intracaecum injections 
were used for orthotopic isograft formation: MTOs were recovered as for sub- 
cutaneous injection, and an equivalent of 5 x 10° cells in 11 j1l was injected per 
mouse. Intracaecum injections were performed using a 30G needle under binocu- 
lar guidance, adapting the protocol used in ref. 36. Mice were euthanized ten weeks 
after injection and metastasis was scored macroscopically as well as histologically. 
Alternatively, orthotopic primary tumours were generated by transplantation of 
a 1-mm’ piece of subcutaneously grown MTO-derived tumour (for example, for 
3x MTO orthotopic transplantation); the piece was sutured on the tip of the 
caecum, which was folded over itself to mitigate carcinomatosis. Post-injection, 
all mice received analgesia (buprenorphine). The caliper technique was used to 
measure orthotopic tumour sizes after mice were killed. After measurement, pieces 
were dissected from fresh tumours and lysed in TRIzol (Life Technologies). RNA 
was purified with the Ambion PureLink kit (Life Technologies). 
Mouse treatments. Galunisertib (also known as LY2157299) was synthesized in 
house and prepared as previously described®. Galunisertib or vehicle control was 
administered by gavage in a 0.15 ml volume, twice per day, starting two days after 
cell injection for metastasis-initiation experiments, unless otherwise indicated 
(treatments starting two days after injection give identical results to pre-treating 
two days before injection). A 800 mg/kg dose per treatment was used for all 
experiments except for the treatment of MTO138, or for the prolonged treatment 
of orthotopically implanted mice, in which 400 mg/kg doses were used. For 
in vivo CD8* T-cell depletion, rat CD8a (YTS 169.4; BioXCell BEO117) or rat 
IgG2b (LTF-2; BioXCell BE0090) isotype-control antibodies were diluted to 1 mg/ 
ml in PBS and 20011 was administered per mouse by intraperitoneal injection on 
days —1, 6 and 13 (unless otherwise indicated) relative to the day of MTO injection. 
For CD4~ Ty cell depletion, rat anti-CD40 (GK1.5; BioXCell BE0003-1) or rat 
IgG2b isotype-control antibodies were used. For checkpoint immunotherapy or 
dual immunotherapy, we used rat PD-L1 (10E.9G2; BioXCell BEO101) or rat IgG2b 
(LTF-2; BioXCell BE0090) isotype-control antibodies. 
In vivo study design. Experimental group sizes were practically associated to cage 
sizes (five mice per cage) and treatment experiments were designed to have n>5 
mice per group (one or more cages). No mice were excluded from the analysis, 
unless explicitly indicated in the Methods. For gavage (galunisertib) treatment, as 
vehicle control and galunisertib are visually distinguishable, the only randomiza- 
tion we performed was the order of injecting mice: the researcher performing the 
injections was blinded to the treatment group. End-point criteria are equivalent to 
those described in “Recombination of genetic models. For genetic models, litter- 
mates were used as controls and cohorts were accumulated over time for logistical 


reasons. Mice were excluded if no tumours were observed after a year of survival 
post-induction. 

Statistics and reproducibility. When no statistical control for confounders was 
needed, numbers of metastases in each condition were compared using a two- 
sided Mann-Whitney U test with exact computation of the null hypothesis, as 
implemented in the wilcox_test function in the R** coin package*” or in GraphPad 
Prism. For Fig. 2d, where data were derived from different experimental runs and/ 
or the same treatment performed on multiple MTOs, a mixed-effect linear model 
was fitted in which experiment run and/or MTO were included as a random effect. 

In immunohistochemical experiments and the FACS experiment shown in Fig. 3c, 
group mean differences were assessed using a linear model. When the data involved 
more than one MTO (Fig. 3c and Extended Data Figs 9h and 10a) or more than one 
experiment run (Extended Data Figs 9h and 10c), these variables were included in 
the models as covariates. When multiple observations per mouse were derived, a 
mixed-effects linear model was fitted that included the mouse as a random effect 
(Figs 1m, 4h and Extended Data Figs 9h, 10a, c, d); otherwise, a standard linear regres- 
sion model (only fixed effects) was used for analysis (Extended Data Fig. 10b). 

In all cases, a fourth root was used to transform the outcomes in order to fulfil 
the assumptions of the linear models. Immunohistochemical quantifications: 
besides plotting individual tumours (grey), results were represented at the mouse 
level (coloured or black squares or MTO-dependent symbols) and at group 
level using the adjusted means and standard error of the means derived by the 
models in their original scale, after undoing the transformation. To achieve this, 
standard error of the means were computed by simulation from the corresponding 
model**, Wald tests derived from the linear models were used to perform pairwise 
comparisons between experimental conditions. A 5% level was chosen for statistical 
significance. All the analyses were performed using R**. Mixed-effects models were 
fitted using the R packages Ime4* and ImerTest””. 

For the Kaplan-Meier survival curve after galunisertib treatment (Fig. 2e), all cen- 
sored mice were metastasis-free when killed. Some mice were euthanized at the end 
point of control mice (severe morbidity), in order to count nodules at the same time 
point. Metastasis-burdened mice (>1 tumour) were scored as death events, whereas 
disease-free mice were censored from the plot (ticks, zeroes in Source Data). 

Tukey box plots in Figs le, f, j, 2c 3c and Extended Data Figs 3d, 7a and 9a-c, 
have whiskers of maximum 1.5 times the interquartile range; the boxes represent 
first, second (median) and third quartiles. In Fig. 1c, P values for comparison of 
phenotype severity, defined as severe (T3 or higher) versus less severe (<T3), 
are 0.0002 for LAKTP versus combined 3x genotypes, and <0.0001 for LAKTP 
versus combined 2 genotypes and for LAKTP versus LA (Fisher's exact test). We 
also tested for the presence (>T1) or absence of carcinomas and the P values for 
these comparisons are: 0.0013 for LAKTP versus 3 x, 0.0005 for LAKTP versus 
2x, and <0.0001 for LAKTP versus LA (Fisher’s exact test). The immunohisto- 
chemistry images in Fig. le, fare representative of four independent experiments. 
In Fig. 1i, numbers of patients are indicated; MTOs in vitro: 3x, n=5 individual 
MTOs; and 4x, n= 3; plotted values are means of biological duplicates. MTOs 
orthotopically transplanted: 3 x, n=2 individual MTOs (MTO54 and 207); 4x, 
n= 3 individual MTOs (MT068, 93 and 140); plotted values are biological dupli- 
cates (2n). The experiment in Fig. 11, m was performed once. Besides providing 
individual P values, this model was used for the overall assessment of galunisertib 
treatment effect: control mean (95% confidence interval), 24.0 (10.5—47.7) versus 
galunisertib: 0.084 (0.00-0.81); P=1.2 x 10-1”. Data are from ten independent 
experiments. In Fig. 2e, data are from seven independent experiments, using either 
MTO129 or MTO138. In Fig. 2h, data are from MTO54 and MTO220, combined. 
Figure 2i, j, using MTO220, is representative of two independent experiments. 
Western blot source data are shown in Supplementary Fig. 1. In Fig. 2k, right, the 
values are fraction of total + s.e.m. Data are from experiment with empty guide or 
from guides #1, #2 LAKP and S combined, from two independent experiments. 
The experiment in Fig. 3a was performed with MTO138, and the experiment in 
Fig. 3b was performed with MTO129. In Fig. 3g, P values refer to the comparison 
between: anti-CD8 and IgG in the survivors (P= 0.0043); rechallenge IgG and 
naive IgG, and between rechallenge IgG and naive anti-CD8 (P < 0.0001); two- 
sided Mann-Whitney U test. Figure 4b, c are representative of two experiments. 
In Fig. 4d, MTO129 is injected. In Fig. 4f, P values are for CD4 and CD62L: 0.0002 
(control versus galunisertib) and 0.0051 (control versus double); CD44: 0.0008 
(control versus galunisertib) and 0.0297 (control versus double); CD8 and CD62L: 
0.0159 (control versus galunisertib) and 0.0181 (control versus double). In Fig. 4g, 
P values are for CD4 and IFN~; 0.0099 (control versus galunisertib) and <0.0001 
(control versus double); T-bet: 0.0208 (control versus galunisertib) and 0.0017 
(control versus double); CD8 and GZMB: 0.0054 (control versus galunisertib) and 
0.0001 (control versus double). For Fig. 4h, all P values are listed in Source Data. 
The experiment in Fig. 4i was performed once. 

Patient data analysis. We used five publicly available Affymetrix microarray 
datasets from the NCBI GEO repository, which include gene expression and 
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clinical information from a total of 1,194 patients with CRC. In order to obtain 
CD4-naive and CD4* Ty1 profiles, we carried out a differential expression analysis 
on gene expression dataset GSE22886"!. We defined the CD4 naive signature to 
include genes that are upregulated at least threefold in both CD4-naive versus 
Tyl and in CD4-naive versus Th2; Benjamini-Hochberg false discovery rate 
(FDR) < 5% in both comparisons. Similarly, the CD4-Ty1 signature included 
genes that were upregulated at least threefold compared to CD4-naive, and 
limma FDR < 5%. Association with metastasis was evaluated using a frailty Cox 
proportional hazards model. Statistical significance was assessed by means of 
a log-likelihood ratio test, and Wald tests were used for pairwise comparisons 
when necessary. Association of expression intensities was evaluated as continuous 
variables assuming a linear relationship with the logarithm of the relative risk. 
Sample groups of low, medium and high expression levels were defined using 
the tertiles of the intensity distribution after correction for technical effects. For 
visualization purposes, Kaplan-Meier curves were estimated for groups of tumours 
showing low, medium and high gene or signature expression. Only samples from 
patients diagnosed in stages I, II and III were taken into consideration for these 
analyses. The threshold for statistical significance was set at 5%. All analyses were 
carried out using R**?, See Supplementary Methods for a detailed description. 
Classification of mouse tumours according to consensus molecular subtypes. 
We used the k-top scoring pairs (k-TSP) algorithm and trained the classifier for 
a binary outcome (CMS4 versus not-CMS4) in 960 samples. See Supplementary 
Methods and Extended Data Fig. 5 for a detailed description. 

Data availability. MTO whole-exome sequencing and RNA sequencing analysis 
(RNA-seq) data have been deposited in the ENA archive with accession number 
PRJEB22559. Expression array data are available at GEO with accession number 
GSE103562. Computer code is available upon request. Source Data are available 
in the online version of the paper. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Additional description of the genetic 

mouse models. a, Kaplan-Meier survival curves for LA (n= 18 mice), 
LAK (n= 10), LAKT (n= 11) and LAKTP (n= 16) mice, as days post- 
tamoxifen induction of recombination in intestinal stem cells. Median 
survival is indicated in parentheses; Mantel-Cox test. b, Number of 
tumours (adenomas and carcinomas) in the large intestine, by genotype. 
Numbers for individual mice (n =9 (LA), 8 (LAK, LAT and LAKT), 7 
(LAP and LAKP), 10 (LATP), and 13 (LAKTP)) are indicated, as well as 
mean + s.e.m. c, Number and grade of adenocarcinomas per individual 
mouse (bars), by genotype. P value for pairwise comparisons of tumour 
number: LA versus 2 x, 0.0198; LA versus 3 x, 0.0337; LA versus LAKTP, 
0.0001; 2x versus LAKTP, 0.0051; and 3x versus LAKTP, 0.0014; n=9 
mice (LA), 8 (LAK, LAT, LAKT), 7 (LAP, LAKP), 10 (LATP), 13 (LAKTP); 
two-sided Mann-Whitney U test. d-i, Example images of tumour types 
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scored by the TNM criteria, representative of 23 independent experiments. 
Arrows indicate invasive cells or glands, absent in an adenoma (d), 
restricted to the mucosa in an in situ tumour (Tis, e), breaching the 
muscularis mucosae (MM) in a submucosal invasive tumour (T1, f), 
penetrating the muscle layer (ML) in an intramuscular invasive tumour 
(T2, g), reaching the serosa layer beyond the ML in a submuscular invasive 
tumour (T3, h), or infringing all layers including the serosa in a subserosal 
or T4 tumour (i). j, Representative micrograph of an haematoxylin- and 
eosin-stained invasive subserosal adenocarcinoma (T4) of an LAKTP 
mouse. Carcinoma (CA) glands are indicated, invading through the 
muscle layer (ML). k-n, Examples of spontaneous metastases (Met) in the 
mesentery, diaphragm, liver and lung of induced LAKTP mice, each image 
is representative of two experiments. Scale bars, 500 um. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Analysis of the TME of LAKTP 
adenocarcinomas in the genetic model. a, Immune infiltration in 
LAKTP carcinomas. Immunohistochemistry for CD3, indicating 
infiltrating T cells, in an intestinal adenocarcinoma of an LAKTP mouse. 
Insets show a magnified view of normal mucosa and tumour centre (TC). 
Arrowheads indicate T cells. b-d, Markers of TGF@ activation and poor 
prognosis in LAKTP carcinomas in a representative section of intestine 
with two aggressive invasive adenocarcinomas. b, Staining for pSpMAD3. 
Note nuclear staining in stromal cells of the tumour centre. c, Staining 
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intestine, and in a subset of cells in the stroma of the normal mucosa. 
In the tumour centre of invasive carcinomas, the staining intensity is 
clearly higher, especially in fibroblast-like cells. d, Staining for IGFBP7, 
which is barely detectable in the normal mucosa. Expression is strong 
in the TME of the tumour centre. Images are representative of four 
independent experiments Scale bars, 1 mm (b-d, top); 500 jum (a, left; 
b-d, middle); 100 1m (all other panels). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Niche factor analysis of MTOs in vitro. 
Organoid formation assay in different media with representative MTOs 
from LA and LAKTP mice. a, Images obtained by automated plate 
scanning, z-stack projection and stitching of the niche factor requirement 
assay. Shown are full medium, medium without EGF and medium without 
galunisertib (Gal) but with TGF81. b, Results from automated organoid 
detection for the MTOs shown in a, each data point shows the number 

of organoids in three replicate wells for representative analyses. 
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Data are shown as mean +s.e.m. c, Organoid diameter was calculated 
from detected pixel area. Data points are individual organoids, pooled 
from triplicate wells. Violin plots and medians are shown. d, Summary 
of all data obtained from different LAKTP MTOs analysed in triplicates, 
from both primary tumours and liver metastases. Data (individual values 
and Tukey box plots) are normalized to the mean of full medium. Scale 
bars, 1mm. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Histology and TME of primary tumours stain (c, bottom left) of an orthotopic isograft, with typical glandular 
from orthotopically isografted LAKTP MTOs. a, b, Haematoxylin differentiation. Note that there are few infiltrating T cells in the tumour 
and eosin staining of a LAKTP-T4 carcinoma in the genetic model (a) centre (c, bottom right), compared to the periphery and the normal 

and of a recapitulated adenocarcinoma developed from orthotopically mucosa (c, middle right). d-f, An orthotopically isografted, invasive 
isografted LAKTP MTO93 (b). Liver and lymph node (LN) metastasis primary tumour, stained for pSMAD2 (d, arrows indicate positive stromal 
observed in orthotopic isografted mouse (b, right panels). Iso, primary cells), CALD1 (e) and IGFBP7 (f). Images represent three independent 
isograft. c-f, Markers of poor prognosis in isografted primary tumours. experiments. Scale bars, 1 mm (c, main and bottom left); 500 j1m (all other 
c, Immunohistochemistry for the T-cell marker CD3 (c, main panel panels). 


and right, bottom right two panels) and haematoxylin and eosin 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Schematic of the CSM4 classifier, using 

the k-TSP algorithm. a, A metacohort of four pooled human CRC 
datasets with CMS annotation is used to find upregulated and 
downregulated genes in the CMS4 subtype (434 with >1.5-fold change 
and 300 with <0.8-fold change). To ensure usability in mouse samples, 
candidate genes are filtered by high-confidence homology between the 
two species. The k-TSP algorithm selects from among the up- and down- 
regulated genes the optimal set of pairs that correctly classifies CMS4 
samples. The resulting classifier is applied to mouse samples by comparing 


the expression of pairs of genes. For each sample, the score is increased 
by one unit if the expression of the ‘Up’ gene is greater than that of the 
‘Down’ gene. The maximum score for CMS4 classification is 14. 

b, Cross-validation by a leave-one-out approach. To assess performance, 
we repeatedly trained a classifier on three out of the four human datasets 
and tested using the remaining dataset. c, Results of the leave-one-out 
analysis. Area under the curve (AUC) was computed after re-scaling 

the classifier scores to the range between zero and one. Right, receiver 
operating characteristic curve. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Genetic and functional analyses of MTOs. 

a, Whole-exome sequencing of MTOs. Number of reads for the 
recombined exons in reads per kilobase per million mapped reads (RPKM) 
in MTOs and their matched host tail DNA (Con). Mouse genotypes are 
indicated. b, Overview of the different LAKTP MTOs analysed, including 
experimental metastatic descendance (indicated by arrows), and heat 

map and table of the number of indicated type of somatic mutation per 
Mb of sequenced exome. c, Mutational signatures”! in the MTOs and 
mouse monolayer cell lines CT26 and MC38. As in human MSS CRC, 
mutations in MTOs (but not in the cell lines) are predominantly of type 1. 
d, mRNA expression of intestinal epithelial genes Cdx1, Cdx2 and Krt20 
in cultured MTOs derived from primary tumours MTO34, 68 and 93, and 
spontaneous liver metatasis MTO94, compared to mouse liver fibroblasts. 
Values are relative to 2~4“ for Ppia, normalized to the value for MTO93; 
and are shown as three technical replicates with mean + s.e.m. e, Number 
of liver nodules after intrasplenic injection of primary LAKTP tumour 
and spontaneous or experimental liver metastasis (LiM)-derived MTOs in 
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syngeneic C57BL/6J mice. Data points represent individual mice; 

data are mean +s.e.m. P values (95% confidence interval) are MTO34 
(n= 10 mice) versus MTO48 (n = 9): 0.0325 (—2—0), MTO48 versus 
MTO138 (n= 10): 0.0305 (—108-0); MTO34 versus MTO138: 0.0031 
(—108—0); MTO68 (n= 11) versus MTO129 (n= 8): 3.2 x 10-4 

(—207 to —30); MTO93 (n= 10) versus MTO94 (n= 10): 1.1 x 1074 

(—60 to —19); MTO93 versus MTO140 (1 =9): 2.2 x 10-5 (—149 to —81); 
MTO93 versus MTO163 (n =8): 9.1 x 107° (—220 to —31); two-sided 
Mann-Whitney U test. f, Number of liver nodules (mean + s.e.m.) after 
inoculation of disaggregated MTO129 or MTO138 directly into the 
portal vein in syngeneic animals. Data are from individual mice, n = 6 per 
condition. 95% confidence interval: MTO129, (—223—0) and MTO138 
(—805 to —66); two-sided Mann-Whitney U test. g, Number of liver 
nodules (mean + s.e.m.) of intrasplenically injected 3x and 4x MTOs, 
n= 22 mice (MTO54), 20 (MTO220), 5 (MTO221), 7 (MTO193), 19 
(MTO207), 5 (MTO219), 14 (MTO34), 16 (MT068) and 29 (MTO93). 
Right, distribution of tumour diameters. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Source of tumoral TGF( and pathway 
blockade in vivo. a, b, TGFB1—TGFB3 (a) or Tgfb1-Tgfb3 (b) mRNA 
expression levels in sorted cell populations from disaggregated human 
CRCs (a) or mouse liver metastasis (b). First, epithelial cancer cells, 
immune cells, endothelial cells and CAFs were sorted with labelled 
antibodies against EPCAM, CD45 (n= 14 patients for each), CD31 and 
FAP (n=6 for each) for human and PDGERB for mouse. Subsequently, 
RNA from sorted cells was extracted and analysed by microarray (human) 
or reverse transcription—quantitative PCR (RT-qPCR) (mouse). 

a, Standardized expression data are shown as z score. Individual values 
and Tukey box plots; P values are for TGFBI: epithelial versus leukocytes, 
7.5 x 10~; epithelial versus endothelial, 6.2 x 10~*; epithelial versus CAFs, 
6.2 x 107-4; and the Kruskal-Wallis (KW) P value is 6.3 x 10~°. For TGFB2: 
CAFs versus epithelial, 6.2 x 10~*; CAFs versus leukocytes, 8.4 x 1074; 
CAFs versus endothelial, 0.0051; the Kruskal-Wallis P value is 0.0017. For 
TGFB3: epithelial versus CAFs, 6.2 x 1074; epithelial versus leukocyte, 
0.0409; epithelial versus endothelial, 0.0150; leukocyte versus CAFs, 
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6.2 x 10-4; endothelial versus CAFs, 0.0051; the Kruskal-Wallis P value 
is 8.5 x 10°. Direct comparisons using two-sided Mann-Whitney U test. 
Data are shown as mRNA expression levels normalized to epithelial cells, 
mean + s.e.m. from technical triplicates; Tgfb2 was undetectable (ND) in 
leukocytes. Note that in both settings, TGFB1 is expressed by all stromal 
cell types, TGFB2 and TGFB3 are mainly expressed by CAFs. Expression 
in epithelial cancer cells is comparatively low. c—h, Immunohistochemistry 
for TGF@ target gene products in the TME of MTO138-derived liver 
metastases, representing two independent experiments (c, e, g), as well as 
for the inhibition of stromal TGF® signalling by galunisertib (d, f, h). 

c, d, Micrographs of sections of liver metastases stained for psMAD2. 

e, f, Staining reveals expression of the TGF@ target CALD1 exclusively in 
the metastatic TME. Treatment with galunisertib for three days abrogates 
expression of this cytoplasmic protein. g, h, Staining for the TGF target 
IGFBP7, which is exclusively expressed in the metastatic TME. Treatment 
with galunisertib for three days abrogates expression of this secreted 
protein. Scale bars, 100,1m. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Characterization of MTOs in metastatic 
experiments. a, Representative examples of GFP positivity measured 

by flow cytometry, indicating genetic recombination in the 

UBC#ER!?, To fbr2!" genetic model (representative of three independent 
experiments). b, Liver metastases counted five weeks after intrasplenic 
injection of LAKP MTO54 or MTO220 and treatment from day 2 to day 
14 with galunisertib (red; n =4 mice for MTO54 and n= 10 for MTO220) 
or control (blue; n =5 mice for MTO54 and n= 10 for MTO220), 

mean +s.e.m., 95% confidence interval for MTO220 is (—3-0), from a 
two-sided Mann-Whitney U test. c, Stromal TGF activation markers 

in LAKP MTO liver tumours, both supporting the classification of these 
tumours as CMS4 (Fig. li) and explaining the efficacy of galunisertib in b; 
representative of two independent experiments. d, Number of nodules five 
weeks after injection of LAKP empty guide or LAKPS (LAKP + S) MTOs 
and treatment with galunisertib (red) or control (blue), mean + s.e.m., 
95% confidence interval for LAKPS is (—554 to —176), n=5 mice per 
condition; two-sided Mann-Whitney U test. e, Number of liver nodules 
(mean + s.e.m.) four weeks after intrasplenic injection of MTOs (either 
unlabelled or with mCherry-luciferase vector, or after CRISPR knockout of 
the mCherry-luciferase coding region for MTO138), after treatment. 95% 
confidence intervals are: for MTO93, (—113—0), n=5 mice per condition; 
MTO93-LUC: (—104 to —4), n=5 control and n =4 galunisertib; MTO140, 
(—297 to —21), n=7 control and n=5 galunisertib; MTO140-LUC, (—251 
to —21),n=5 per condition; MTO138-LUC, (—86 to —8), n=5 per 
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condition; MTO138-KO-LUC, (—70 to —13), n=7 per condition; two- 
sided Mann-Whitney U test. f, Longitudinal intravital bioluminescence 
imaging (BLI) quantification (photons s~', normalized to day 0) of an 
intrasplenic metastasis initiation experiment with MTO140 in C57BL/6J 
mice treated with galunisertib or control until day 14, n =5 mice per 
condition. Points and lines represent individual mice, trend lines (bold) 
show a LOESS model with 95% confidence interval (grey band). 95% 
confidence interval for the difference at day 25: (—222.7 to —23.9), two- 
sided Mann-Whitney U test. g, BLI (as in f) of a metastasis-initiation 
experiment with MTO138 in C57BL/6J mice, n= 24 control mice, n= 15 
galunisertib. h, BLI (as in f) of galunisertib treatment in intrasplenic 

liver colonization assays with MTO129 or MTO138, in C57BL/6J (n=7 
mice per condition, except for MTO138 + Gal, n= 11) or athymic nu/ 

nu mice (n=5 per condition). Note the complete absence of treatment 
effect in the mice lacking functional T cells. i, Number of liver nodules 
(mean + s.e.m.) in mice intrasplenically injected with MTO129 and treated 
with galunisertib alone or with antibodies against CD4 or IgG control. 
95% confidence interval for galunisertib versus control is (—79 to —8), 
n=5 mice per condition; two-sided Mann-Whitney U test. j, Number 

of liver nodules (mean + s.e.m.) after intrasplenic injection of MTO93 in 
syngeneic, Lgr5°C*P"°FRT2 mice—from the colonies that gave rise to the 3 x 
and 4x genetic models—treated with galunisertib (red) or control (blue). 
95% confidence interval is (—13 to —1), n= 20 control mice and n= 25 for 
galunisertib; two-sided Mann-Whitney U test. Scale bars, 500 jim. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Immune modulation by TGFP in CRC. 

A human meta-cohort was used to analyse the interaction of TGF3 
expression levels and T-cell-activation state. a, Expression signature 

ratio between active CD4 Ty1 and naive CD4 T cells differs significantly 
between MSS and MSI patients. Standardized expression for individual 
patients and Tukey box plots; MSS, n= 981 samples; MSI, n = 198; two- 
sided Wald test. b, c, Expression signature for naive CD4 T cells (b) and 
Ty1-differentiated CD4 T cells (c) in patients with low, medium and high 
expression of TGFB1-TGFB3. Standardized expression for individual 
patients and Tukey box plots. P values (b): low versus medium (n= 327), 
1.7 x 10~*; low versus high, 2.2 x 10~'®; medium versus high, 2.2 x 107'°. 
P values (c): low versus medium, 0.0503; low versus high, 6.8 x 10-1; 
medium versus high, 8.1 x 10-8; n= 327 patient samples per group; two- 
sided Wald test. The log-likelihood ratio test P value is 2.2 x 10~'* for b 
and 2.3 x 10" for c. d, TGFB1-3 mRNA expression levels predict poor 
prognosis. Hazard risk (HR) 95% confidence intervals are: low versus 
medium, (0.65-1.42); low versus high, (1.08-2.20); medium versus high, 
(1.12-2.32); n =255 patient samples (low), n = 254 (medium) and n= 249 
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(high); two-sided Wald test. e, f, Correlation between ratio of CD4 Ty1 
versus naive CD4 signatures and TGFB1-3 mRNA expression levels (e) or 
expression of a FAP* CAF signature (f) in n =981 MSS patient samples. 
Pearson correlation coefficients are indicated; two-sided Wald test. 

g, Kaplan-Meier curves for relapse-free survival for patients according 
CD4 Ty1-naive signatures ratio. Hazard risk 95% confidence intervals 
are: low versus medium (0.40-0.81), low versus high (0.37-0.78), medium 
versus high (0.64-1.41); n = 243 (low), n= 259 (medium) and n = 257 
(high); two-sided Wald test. h, Cell densities in micrometastases 10 days 
after injection, treated with vehicle (control, blue) or galunisertib (red); 
shown are individual MTO129 and MTO140 tumour values and mouse 
means (diamonds and triangles, respectively), together with group 

mean +s.e.m. derived from a mixed-effects linear model; n =4 mice per 
condition (MTO129) and n=6 for MTO140. i, Representative images of 
immunohistochemistry of the MTO140 micrometastases quantified in 

h. Mean cell densities (cells mm ~*) are indicated. Images represent two 
independent experiments. Scale bars, 100 jim. 
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derived primary cancers (b), in liver metastases in the UBC’#®”?;Tgfbr2™"_ condition. e, Distribution of cell types within the PD-L1* population 


background compared to UBCt*;Tgfbr2/" control (c), or two days after (mean + s.e.m.) in microdissected tumours (euthanized at day 18, four 
start of treatment in established liver metastases (d; treatment started on days after treatment start); n =3 mice. f, Myeloid cell types (gated for 
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means (squares, or triangles for MTO93, a), and group means +s.e.m. Mean +s.e.m. percentage of n =3 mice. 
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TGF®G attenuates tumour response to PD-L1 
blockade by contributing to exclusion of T cells 


Sanjeev Mariathasan'*, Shannon J. Turley!*, Dorothee Nickles'*, Alessandra Castiglioni!, Kobe Yuen!, Yulei Wang!, 
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Therapeutic antibodies that block the programmed death-1 (PD-1)- 
programmed death-ligand 1 (PD-L1) pathway can induce robust 
and durable responses in patients with various cancers, including 
metastatic urothelial cancer!*. However, these responses only occur 
in a subset of patients. Elucidating the determinants of response 
and resistance is key to improving outcomes and developing new 
treatment strategies. Here we examined tumours from a large 
cohort of patients with metastatic urothelial cancer who were 
treated with an anti-PD-L1 agent (atezolizumab) and identified 
major determinants of clinical outcome. Response to treatment 
was associated with CD8* T-effector cell phenotype and, to an 
even greater extent, high neoantigen or tumour mutation burden. 
Lack of response was associated with a signature of transforming 
growth factor 8 (TGF) signalling in fibroblasts. This occurred 
particularly in patients with tumours, which showed exclusion of 
CD8* T cells from the tumour parenchyma that were instead found 
in the fibroblast- and collagen-rich peritumoural stroma; a common 
phenotype among patients with metastatic urothelial cancer. Using 
a mouse model that recapitulates this immune-excluded phenotype, 
we found that therapeutic co-administration of TGFS-blocking 
and anti-PD-L1 antibodies reduced TGF@ signalling in stromal 
cells, facilitated T-cell penetration into the centre of tumours, and 
provoked vigorous anti-tumour immunity and tumour regression. 
Integration of these three independent biological features provides 
the best basis for understanding patient outcome in this setting 
and suggests that TGFG shapes the tumour microenvironment to 
restrain anti-tumour immunity by restricting T-cell infiltration. 
Pre-treatment tumour samples from a large phase 2 trial 
(IMvigor210) investigating the clinical activity of PD-L1 blockade 
with atezolizumab in metastatic urothelial cancer (mUC) were used 
for an integrated evaluation of biomarkers (Extended Data Fig. 1a; 
Supplementary Discussion). We categorized patients who responded 
to treatment with a complete or partial response as responders and 
compared them with non-responders, who displayed stable or progres- 
sive disease. As previously reported™*, PD-L1 expression on immune 
cells (more than 5% of immune cells in mUC are detected by the PD-L1 
antibody SP142) was significantly associated with response (Fig. 1a). 
By contrast, PD-L1 expression on tumour cells was not associated with 
response (Extended Data Fig. 1b). We next performed transcriptome 
RNA sequencing (RNA-seq) in 298 tissue samples and assessed corre- 
lations with PD-L1 expression on immune cells and response. A gene 


set associated with CD8* T-effector (Te) cells*® was highly correlated 
with PD-L1 expression on immune cells (Extended Data Fig. 1c, d; 
Supplementary Discussion). This gene set was also significantly asso- 
ciated with response, particularly with complete response, and with 
overall survival (Fig. 1b, c). 

mUC is characterized by one of the highest somatic mutation rates®”. 
In mUC, tumour mutation burden (TMB) correlates with response 
to immune checkpoint inhibitors**. We confirmed these findings 
(Fig. 1d, e) and showed that computationally predicted tumour neoanti- 
gen burden behaved similarly (Extended Data Fig. le, f), suggesting that 
the TMB reflects an increased potential for immunogenicity*''. We 
next assessed the transcriptional and mutational correlates of TMB in 
mUC. The pathways that were most significantly associated with TMB 
were those involved in the cell cycle, DNA replication and DNA damage 
response (DDR; Extended Data Fig. 1g; Supplementary Table 1). 
Signatures for these pathways were correlated with MKI67 and thus 
with proliferation (Extended Data Fig. 1h). Expression levels of 
APOBEC3A and APOBEC3B, which encode two cytidine deaminases 
that are upregulated in urothelial and other cancers!*!3, were also corre- 
lated with TMB and response (Extended Data Fig. 1i, j; Supplementary 
Tables 2, 3). Finally, tumours with one or more mutations in DDR or 
cell cycle regulator gene sets had significantly higher TMB and response 
rates (Fig. 1f, g; Extended Data Fig. 1k, l; Supplementary Tables 4, 5). 

Next, we investigated features beyond CD8* T-cell immunity and 
TMB that we associated with response. Gene set enrichment analysis 
identified the cytokine-cytokine-receptor gene set as the only feature 
associated with non-response (Extended Data Fig. 2a; Supplementary 
Table 6). The most significantly associated genes within this pathway 
were IFNGR1 and genes involved in the TGF@ signalling pathway: 
TGFB1, ACVR1 and TGFBR2 (Supplementary Table 3). Whereas 
IFN‘ is known to have favourable effects on anti-tumour immu- 
nity, persistent signalling by this cytokine has been associated with 
adaptive resistance to checkpoint therapy'*”'”. We observed signifi- 
cantly enhanced expression of IFNG in responders, whereas IFNGR1 
expression was significantly higher in non-responders (Extended Data 
Fig. 2b, c). TGF® is a pleiotropic cytokine that is associated with poor 
prognosis in multiple tumour types’*”° and is thought to have a pro- 
tumorigenic role in advanced cancers by promoting immunosuppres- 
sion, angiogenesis, metastasis, tumour cell epithelial-to-mesenchymal 
transition (EMT), fibroblast activation and desmoplasia!®!-73. The 
two top-scoring TGFB pathway genes in our data represent a TGF 
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Figure 1 | Three core biological pathways are associated with 
response to atezolizumab. a, PD-L1 on immune cells is associated 

with response (two-sided Fisher’s exact test P= 0.0038). 1C2/3 

tumours had a significantly higher complete response (CR) rate 
(P=0.0006). PD, progressive disease; SD, stable disease; PR, partial 
response. PD-L1 expression on immune cells (IC) is assessed by SP 142 
immunohistochemistry assay and scored as ICO (<1%), IC1 (>1% 

and <5%), or IC2/3 (>5%). b, CD8* Tyr-signature score is positively 
associated with response (two-tailed t-test, P= 0.0087), with association 
driven by the complete response group (CR versus PR, P= 0.0388; 

CR versus SD, P= 0.0668; CR versus PD, P= 0.0003). c, CD8* 
Te-signature quartiles are significantly associated with overall survival 
(likelihood ratio test, P= 0.0092). d, e, TMB is positively associated with 


ligand, TGFB1, and a TGF receptor, TGFBR2. Both showed increased 
mean expression in non-responders and association with reduced 
overall survival (Fig. 1h, i; Extended Data Fig. 2d, e). Taken together, 
these results suggest that the impact of checkpoint inhibition on 
patient outcome in mUC is dictated by three core biological pathways: 
(i) pre-existing T-cell immunity and (ii) TMB are positively associated 
with outcome, whereas (iii) TGF@ is associated with lack of response 
and reduced survival (Fig. 1j). 

Most human solid tumours exhibit one of three distinct immuno- 
logical phenotypes: immune inflamed, immune excluded, or immune 
desert!?*, Previous evidence, mostly from melanomas, has sug- 
gested that inflamed tumours are the most responsive to checkpoint 
blockade?*”>, but the relevance of the tumour-immune phenotype to 
the response of mUCs was previously unknown. In our mUC cohort, a 
large proportion of tumours (47%) exhibited the excluded phenotype; 
by contrast, only 26% and 27% of tumours exhibited the inflamed and 
desert phenotypes, respectively (Fig. 2a, b; Extended Data Fig. 2f). The 
mean signal for the CD8* T.¢ signature was lowest in the desert pheno- 
type, intermediate in the excluded phenotype and highest in inflamed 
tumours (Fig. 2c), and was significantly associated with response only 
in inflamed tumours, consistent with a model in which the absence of 
CD8* T cells, or their spatial separation from tumour cells, makes the 
signature irrelevant. 

The observed proximity of CD8* T cells to desmoplastic stroma 
in immune-excluded tumours (Fig. 2a; Extended Data Fig. 2f) sug- 
gests that the relevance of TGF@ in this phenotype may be driven by its 
impact on stromal cells. To measure TGF8 pathway activity specifically 
in fibroblasts, we generated a pan-fibroblast TGF( response signature 
(F-TBRS). Average expression of this signature was low in immune 
deserts but significantly higher in inflamed and excluded tumours. 
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response to atezolizumab (two-tailed t-test, P=6.9 x 10-7) and overall 
survival (likelihood ratio test, P= 2.0 x 107°). A similar plot for tumour 
neoantigen burden is shown in Extended Data Fig. le, f. f, g, There is a 
significant association between DDR mutation status and response (f; two- 
sided Fisher’s exact test, P= 0.0117 excluding TP53) and TMB (g), both 
with (two-sided Fisher’s exact test, P= 6.01 x 107°) and without inclusion 
of TP53 (P=1.95 x 10-°). h, i, TGFBI gene expression is significantly 
associated with non-response (two-tailed t-test, P= 0.00011) and reduced 
overall survival (likelihood ratio test, P= 0.0096). j, The relationship 
between response and three core biological pathways. #P < 0.10, *P < 0.05, 
**P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001. Sample sizes are given in parentheses. Q1-Q4, 
quartiles, lowest to highest. Box plots show median, whiskers represent 
minimum and maximum excluding outliers, and circles are outliers. 


Consistent with a role for TGF3 pathway activation in fibroblasts in 
the tumour microenvironment (TME), the F-TBRS was significantly 
associated with non-response only in excluded tumours (Fig. 2d). 
TMB was significantly associated with response in both excluded and 
inflamed tumours (Fig. 2e). 

To better understand how the three core pathways relate to one 
another and to measure the relative strengths of their association with 
outcome, we performed a statistical analysis of competing models. 
Logistic regression pseudo-R* was used as a measure of ‘explained 
variance’ in patient response”®. 

In immune desert tumours, the pathways showed negligible 
explanatory power (Fig. 2f). For excluded tumours, both the F-TBRS 
signature and TMB were significantly associated with response, and 
combining the two provided a significant improvement over either 
term in isolation. By contrast, in inflamed tumours, the CD8* Te 
signature combined with TMB exhibited the strongest correlation 
with response. In an analysis in which all the samples were combined, 
a model incorporating the three core pathways significantly improved 
on all single- and two-pathway models (Fig. 2f; Extended Data 
Fig. 2g), demonstrating that the information provided by each pathway 
is at least partially independent. 

The Cancer Genome Atlas (TCGA) molecular-subtype taxonomy!” 
has been widely investigated with respect to mUC, but with inconsistent 
results. Here we contrast the TCGA taxonomy with the Lund taxonomy, 
which includes a genomically unstable subtype?”* (Extended Data 
Fig. 3). Consistent with the importance of TMB, we observed that the 
genomically unstable subtype was significantly enriched for response 
(Fig. 3). This effect could not, however, be attributed to TMB alone, as 
the TCGA luminal II subtype was similarly enriched for high-TMB 
tumours (Extended Data Fig. 4a, b). Instead, we identified the source 
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Figure 2 | TGF® is associated with lack of response in the excluded 
tumour-immune phenotype. a, Combined CD8 immunohistochemistry- 
trichrome stain. CD8* T cells (stained with 3,3’-diaminobenzidine (DAB), 
brown) are primarily within collagenous stroma (blue). Rare CD8* T cells 
are interspersed between tumour cells (green arrows). b, Distribution 

of tumour-immune phenotypes in IMvigor210. c, CD8* Tere score is 
significantly associated with response only in the inflamed phenotype 
(two-tailed t-test, P= 0.042). d, F-TBRS is significantly associated with 
response only in the excluded phenotype (two-tailed t-test, P= 0.0066). 

e, TMB is significantly associated with response in the excluded and 
inflamed phenotypes (two-tailed t-test, P= 0.00009 and 0.00258, 
respectively). f, Explained variance in patient response for generalized 
linear models fit using single core pathways or pathway combinations. 

In immune desert tumours (n = 57), core pathways showed negligible 
explanatory power. For excluded tumours (n = 91), F-TBRS and TMB 
were associated with response as single terms; combining the two provided 
statistically significant improvement over single terms (likelihood 

ratio, P= 6.23 x 10~° and 0.02125, respectively). For inflamed tumours 
(n=56), CD8* Ter and TMB were associated with response as single 
terms; combining the two provided statistically significant improvement 
over single terms (likelihood ratio, P= 0.00099 and 0.0557, respectively). 
Standard forward selection applied to all patients (grey) identified a three- 
pathway model as a significantly better fit than all single- or two-pathway 
models (Extended Data Fig. 2g). *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, ***P<0.001. 

NS, nonsignificant. For box plots, centre mark is median, whiskers are 
minimum/maximum excluding outliers, and circles are outliers. Sample 
sizes are given in parentheses. 


of the difference by separately evaluating patients classified as TCGA 
luminal II only, Lund genomically unstable only, or both (Extended 
Data Fig. 4c). Among these groups, genomically unstable-only 
tumours had the lowest CD8* Ter signature scores and lowest TMB, 
but responded favourably; by contrast, luminal II-only tumours showed 
sharply increased F-TBRS scores and responded poorly (Extended Data 
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Figure 3 | Relationship between molecular subtypes (Lund scheme) 
and core biological pathways. Rows of the heat map show gene 
expression (Z scores) grouped by pathway. Top right, response versus 
Lund molecular subtype, showing that the genomically unstable (GU) 
subtype had a significantly higher response rate (two-sided Fisher’s exact 
test, P=1.6 x 10~°). Sample sizes are given in parentheses. Inf, infiltrated; 
SCCL, basal/SCC-like; TC, tumour cells; UroA, urothelial-like A; UroB, 
urothelial-like B. 


Fig. 4d, e). These results demonstrate the importance of interactions 
among the three core pathways in determining response. The Lund 
subtypes are discussed further in the Supplementary Discussion. 

To test our hypothesis that physical exclusion of T cells by the stromal 
barrier limits response to atezolizumab in immune-excluded tumours, 
we studied the EMT6 mouse mammary carcinoma model to determine 
whether there is a role for TGF-activated stroma in this context. The 
EMT6 model exhibits the immune-excluded phenotype (Extended 
Data Fig. 5a—d) and expresses all TGF® isoforms as well as PD-L1 
(Extended Data Fig. 5e, f). Although therapeutic blockade of PD-L1 or 
TGF@ alone had little or no effect, mice treated with antibodies against 
both PD-L1 and TGF® exhibited a significant reduction in tumour 
burden (Fig. 4a, b; Extended Data Fig. 5g, h). Regression of EMT6 
tumours in these studies was completely dependent on CD8* T cells 
(Extended Data Fig. 5i). These findings were reproduced in a second 
relevant mouse tumour model, MC38 (Extended Data Fig. 5j-n). 

Combined antibody blockade also led to a significant increase in 
tumour-infiltrating T cells (Extended Data Fig. 6a), particularly CD8t 
Teg cells (Fig. 4c, d; Extended Data Fig. 6b). Blockade of TGF®, alone or 
in combination with anti-PD-L1, had no effect on the number of CD4* 
T-regulatory (Treg) cells in the tumour (Extended Data Fig. 6c-e). RNA- 
seq data revealed that the CD8* T. signature was increased in mouse 
tumours treated with a combination of anti-PD-L1 and anti-TGF 
(Fig. 4e). Quantitative histopathology demonstrated that T cell 
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Figure 4 | Tumour regression and changes in TME following 
therapeutic anti-TGF® and anti-PD-L1 treatment in EMT6 tumours. 
a, Tumour growth curves. b, Change in tumour volume compared to 
baseline. Six independent experiments, 10 mice per group. c, d, Fold 
change relative to the isotype mean in total CD8 T-cell abundance 

(cells mg, c) and CD8* T-cell GRZB mean fluorescence intensity (MFI, 
d) by flow cytometry. Three independent experiments, n = 15 mice for all 
groups except anti-TGF@, where n = 10 mice. e, CD8* Ter signature. One 
experiment, n= 8 mice per group. f, Quantification of tumour-infiltrating 
lymphocyte (TIL) localization by immunohistochemistry. Three 
independent experiments, n = 19 mice for all groups except anti-PD-L1/ 


distribution significantly changed following combination therapy, 
with mean distance from the stromal border increasing, and mean 
distance from the tumour centre decreasing. However, T-cell localiza- 
tion did not change with either single antibody treatment (Fig. 4f-h; 
Extended Data Fig. 6f). Together, these results suggest that TGF inhi- 
bition potentiated the ability of anti-PD-L1 to enhance anti-tumour 
immunity, resulting in optimal T cell positioning and ensuing tumour 
regression. 

Anti-TGF® treatment significantly reduced TGF@ receptor signalling 
(as shown by the reduction of phosphorylated (p)SMAD2/3) in EMT6 
tumours, particularly in non-immune cells (Extended Data Fig. 6g, h). 
Given that TGF@ is associated with fibroblast differentiation and 
EMT”, we investigated whether the benefits of dual-antibody blockade 
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anti- TGF, where n= 20 mice; Tukey’s honest significant difference 
multiple-comparison adjustment. g, h, Representative CD3 staining 

of tumour periphery (g) and centre (h). Scale bar, 200 jm. i-l, F-TBRS 
signature (i) and expression of fibroblast genes (j-l). RPKM, reads per 
kilobase of transcript per million mapped reads. One experiment, n =8 
mice per group. All data shown in c-l are from tumours collected at day 
seven after treatment initiation. For box plots, centre mark is median, and 
whiskers are minimum/maximum. All P values are based on two-sided 
Mann-Whitney U-tests unless otherwise indicated. *P < 0.05, **P< 0.01, 
#EEED < (0.0001. 


could be attributed to direct effects on tumour cells or effects on stromal 
compartments. While single-agent inhibition of TGF reduced one of 
the three EMT signatures that we considered, dual-antibody treatment 
had no significant impact (Extended Data Fig. 6i). By contrast, the 
F-TBRS score and expression of canonical fibroblast genes associated 
with matrix remodelling were significantly reduced in the combined 
treatment (Fig. 4i-1). Consistent with the phospho-flow analysis that 
showed no change in psMAD2/3 in haematopoietic cells, no reduc- 
tion was observed in two alternate TBRS signatures associated with 
T cells or macrophages”” (Extended Data Fig. 6j, k). Blockade of TGF 
can thus synergize with anti-PD-L1 in the EMT6 model to reprogram 
peritumoural stromal fibroblasts and increase CD8* Tey cell counts in 
the tumour bed, leading to robust anti-tumour immunity. Interestingly, 
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although TGF@ inhibition might also be expected to reduce the Tyeg cell 
population, we did not observe lower Tyeg numbers as a result of TGFB 
blockade, which therefore did not appear to contribute to the efficacy 
of the combined treatment. 

The comprehensive evaluation of molecular, cellular and genetic 
factors associated with response and resistance to checkpoint blockade 
(atezolizumab) in this large cohort of mUC patients has yielded several 
important conclusions. Three non-redundant factors were found to 
contribute: (i) pre-existing immunity, as represented by PD-L1 gene 
expression on immune cells, IFN expression and histological cor- 
relates of CD8* Ty activity; (ii) TMB, measured directly (Extended 
Data Fig. 7), but also reflected in signatures of proliferation and DNA 
damage response; and (iii) TGFB-pathway signalling, reflected by a 
distinct gene expression signature and by psMAD2/3. These tightly 
linked factors and their relationships with each other may partly explain 
why predicting outcomes from PD-L1 expression alone is challenging. 
The enrichment of the fibroblast TGF8-response signature in non- 
responding immune-excluded tumours, combined with results from 
Lund molecular subtyping and preclinical models showing that co- 
inhibition of TGF and PD-L1 converted tumours from an excluded 
to an inflamed phenotype, support a model in which TGF@ signalling 
may counteract anti-tumour immunity by restricting the movement 
of T-cells in the TME. The observed multifactorial basis of response 
to immunotherapy may be applicable to other tumour types beyond 
mUC. Work in this area, across multiple tumour types and therapies, 
is still in its infancy, but these results open new avenues for disease- 
agnostic exploration of the mechanisms underlying responses to, and 
primary immune escape from, cancer immunotherapy. 


Code Availability The source code and processed data used for all analyses 
presented here have been made available in IMvigor210CoreBiologies, a 
fully documented software and data package for the R statistical computing 
environment’. This package is freely available under the Creative Commons 
3.0 license and can be downloaded from http://research-pub.gene.com/ 
IMvigor2 10CoreBiologies. 


Data Availability All raw sequencing data required for RNA-seq analyses have 
been deposited to the European Genome-Phenome Archive under accession 
number EGASO0001002556. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Molecular correlates of outcome and TMB. 

a, Overlap of the efficacy-evaluable patient populations with assays 

used in this study (n = 326 for one or more of these assays). For gene 
expression analyses with respect to response, the complete RNA-seq 
dataset was used (n = 298). For gene expression analyses in the context 

of TMB or immune phenotype, the intersect between RNA-seq and 
FoundationOne (FMOne, n= 237) or immune phenotype (n = 244) were 
used, respectively. For mutation analysis around immune phenotypes, 

the intersect between FoundationOne and immune phenotype was used 
(n= 220). For associations between response or genes mutation status with 
TMB, the complete FoundationOne dataset was used (n = 251). b, PD-L1 
protein expression on tumour cells (TC), in contrast to expression on 
immune cells (Fig. 1a), was not associated with response to atezolizumab 
(two-sided Fisher’s exact test, P= 0.72). c, d, Transcriptional correlates 

of PD-L1 protein expression on immune cells. c, Genes associated with 
PD-L1 immunohistochemistry positivity on immune cells. Normalized 
log»-transformed gene expression was compared with PD-L1 protein 
expression on immune cells. Interferon-stimulated genes*” and previously 
reported CD8 T.¢and immune checkpoint-molecule gene sets*® were 
among the most upregulated (complete list of associated genes is given 

in Supplementary Table 10). d, Association between CD8 Ter-signature 
score and PD-L1-staining on tumour-infiltrating immune cells. There 

is a significant positive relationship between the signature score and 
PD-LI staining on immune cells (likelihood ratio test, P= 4.2 x 107 
e, f, Tumour neoantigen burden (TNB) is associated with outcome. e, Box 
plots showing the relationship between response status and TNB. Shown 
are the number of mutations based on whole-exome sequencing, filtering 
for those mutations that are predicted to be expressed neoantigens. 

TNB is positively associated with response to atezolizumab (two-tailed 
t-test, P=2.7 x 10-°). f, TNB, split into quartiles, is also associated with 
overall survival (likelihood ratio test, P= 0.00015). g, KEGG (Kyoto 
Encyclopedia of Genes and Genomes) pathways enriched in genes whose 
expression is correlated with TMB. Shown are adjusted —log)o P values 
for enrichment of KEGG gene sets that are significantly (false discovery 


aDY. 
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rate < 0.05) enriched in genes that are correlated with TMB (272 samples 
analysed). Gene sets that are inferred to reflect key underlying biological 
processes are coloured. Only the top seven genes per set (ranked by 
single-gene P value) are shown. ATP5G1 is also known as ATP5MC1, 
ATP5O is also known as ATP5PO. h, Relationship between different 
gene-expression signatures as well as the single-gene expression values for 
MKI67, a marker for proliferation. Dot size and colour show correlation 
between signature scores and gene expression (348 samples analysed). 
Numbers are the Pearson correlation coefficients. Gene-set membership 
is shown in Supplementary Table 8. i, j, APOBEC3A and APOBEC3B 
gene expression and their association with response and TMB. Both 
APOBEC3A (two-tailed t-test, P= 0.015; i) and APOBEC3B (two-tailed 
t-test, P= 0.0025; j) exhibit higher mean expression in responders. For 
TMB, Pearson correlation coefficients and P values are given. In j, the two 
extreme expression outliers were excluded when calculating correlation 
between gene expression and TMB. k, Mutations in cell-cycle-regulator 
genes are associated with TMB. Rows represent genes and columns 
represent patients (n = 293); patients with a mutation are indicated by 

a black rectangle. The top bar plot depicts TMB in each patient. The 
final rows represent the mutation status of the pathway with or without 
TP53. Percentages on the left of the plot indicate prevalence. Genes with 
significant single-gene associations with TMB are marked by an asterisk. 
Mutations in cell-cycle-regulator genes are associated with TMB with 
inclusion of TP53 (two-tailed t-test, P= 4.01 x 1078), but not without 
inclusion of TP53 (two-tailed t-test, P= 0.0652156; Supplementary 
Table 4). 1, Mutation status in the cell-cycle-regulation (CCR) pathway 
by response. For each patient, it is determined whether they have any 
mutations in genes belonging to the CCR pathway, excluding TP53. 
Excluding TP53, there is no association between mutation status in 

the CCR pathway and response (two-sided Fisher’s test, P= 0.31104; 
Supplementary Table 4). Sample sizes are given in parentheses. For box 
plots, centre mark is median, whiskers are minimum/maximum excluding 
outliers, and circles are outliers. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Pathways associated with response and 
cancer-immune phenotypes. a, KEGG pathways are significantly 
associated with response to atezolizumab (adjusted P < 0.10; comparing 
68 responders to 230 non-responders). The top seven genes per set are 
shown; complete lists are given in Supplementary Table 6. SGOL1 is also 
known as SGO1 b, c, IFNG (b) and IFNGR1 (c) gene expression (y axis) are 
significantly associated with response (two-tailed t-test, P=9.1 x 10°) 
and non-response (two-tailed t-test, P= 0.00012), respectively. 

d, e, TGFBR2 gene expression (y axis) is significantly associated with non- 
response (two-tailed t-test, P= 0.00019, d) and, when split by quartiles, 
with reduced overall survival (likelihood ratio test, P=0.022, e). In 

b-d, the numbers above the graphs specify sample numbers in each bin. 
87 samples per quartile (e). f, Histology of tumour-immune phenotypes 
desert, excluded, and inflamed. g, Explained variance in patient response. 
Generalized linear models were fitted to all efficacy-evaluable, immune- 
phenotyped samples (n = 204) using binary response (complete response/ 
partial response versus stable disease/progressive disease) as the 
dependent variable and scores from single input or input combinations 

(x axis) as independent variables. Percentage of explained variance 

of response is plotted on the y axis. Comparisons between different 
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models were made using a likelihood ratio test. Horizontal bars describe 
likelihood ratio test results for two-biology versus three-biology model 
comparisons. Stacked significance symbols for two-biology models show 
results of likelihood ratio test comparison to the first single-biology model 
and separately to the second single-biology model, in the same order as the 
x-axis bar labels; for example, the Ter, TMB model achieves three asterisks 
when compared to the Tey single model, but an NS when compared to the 
TMB single model—due to dilution of its inflamed-specific signal in this 
all-sample analysis. A model that includes both DNA (TMB) and RNA 
markers (CD8* Te signature and F-TBRS) as well as interactions between 
the F-TBRS and both TMB and cancer-immune phenotype explains 50% 
of the variance observed in response, and it significantly improves on 

all single- and two-biology models. This final bar is also given on the far 
right in Fig. 2f. *P <0.05, **P < 0.01, ***P< 0.001. NS, P>0.1. Exact 
likelihood ratio test P values: Tag, TBRS versus Ter, 0.0026; Tor, TBRS 
versus TBRS, 0.0032; Ter, TMB versus Teg, 4.9 x 1078; Tor, TMB versus 
TMB, 0.2; TBRS, TMB versus TBRS, 6.6 x 10-8; TBRS, TMB versus TMB, 
0.014; Tes TBRS,TMB versus Tes TBRS, 1.9 x 10~7; Tes TBRS, TMB versus 
Ters TMB, 0.0028; Ter, TBRS, TMB versus TBRS,TMB, 0.016. Ter, CD8 
T-effector gene signature. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Comparison between Lund and TCGA 
subtyping schemes. a, Heat map representing all evaluated patients, 
except for patients without defined response, arranged in columns and 
sorted first by molecular subtype, then by response to atezolizumab. Left, 
patients were sorted based on a TCGA-based subtyping scheme. Right, 
patients were sorted by a Lund-based subtyping scheme (as in Fig. 3). 
Immune cell and tumour cell PD-L1 status are given. In addition, TMB 
and mutation status (black, mutated; grey, patients without mutation 
data) for a few genes of interest are shown. The rows of the heat map show 
expression (Z scores) of genes of interest, grouped into the following 
biologies and/or pathways: TCGA, TCGA subtyping genes; A, FGFR3 
gene signature; B, CD8 Ter signature; C, antigen-processing machinery; 
D, immune checkpoint signature; E, MKI67 and cell cycle genes; F DNA 
replication-dependent histones; G, DNA damage-repair genes; H, TGF8 
receptor and ligand; I, F-TBRS genes; J, angiogenesis signature; K, EMT 
markers (for details on these signatures see Supplementary Methods). 

b, FGFR3-related and WNT target genes*! as well as PPARG are 
significantly differentially expressed by Lund subtype (Wald test; 
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P-values: FGFR3-related, 2.7 x 10-8; WNT target, 1.3 x 107'°; PPARG, 
1.2 x 10°). Gene set membership is given in Supplementary Table 8. 
c, d, Distribution of Lund subtypes by cancer-immune phenotypes and 
response status. c, The fraction of patients within the different Lund 
subtypes (y axis) is plotted by tumour-immune phenotype. There is a 
significant difference in Lund-subtype composition between cancer- 


immune phenotypes (x? test, P= 1.2 x 10~”). d, For excluded tumours, the 


fraction of patients within the different Lund subtypes (y axis) is plotted 
by response status. Responders, complete and partial response (CR+ PR); 
non-responders, stable and progressive disease (SD + PD). There is a 
significant difference in Lund-subtype composition between response 
groups (x* test, P= 0.00061). The numbers above the graphs specify 
sample numbers in each bin. e, Assessment of MKI67 expression and 
signatures of interest as well as TMB relative to molecular subtypes. 
Biologies of interest were scaled before medians were calculated across the 
Lund (left) and TCGA (right) molecular subtypes (columns). Red, high; 
blue, low. DNA rep., DNA replication. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Contrasting Lund and TCGA molecular 
subtyping. a, TMB (y axis) is plotted against Lund and TCGA subtypes 

(x axis). The Lund genomically unstable (two-tailed f-test, P= 0.00018) 
and TCGA luminal II subtypes (P= 0.00024) have a higher median TMB. 
b, Patients are split into TMB low (grey) and high (black), on the basis of 
median TMB, and the fraction of patients in these two groups is shown for 
the Lund and TCGA molecular subtypes. c-e, TGF8 as a probable driver 


of differential response in the Lund genomically unstable subtype. 

c, Three patient subgroups: Lund genomically unstable but not TCGA 
luminal II, both genomically unstable and luminal II, or luminal II but 

not genomically unstable. d, CD8* T.,, F-TBRS and TMB by subgroup. 

e, Response differs significantly by subgroups (two-tailed Fisher’s exact 
test, P=0.00062). The numbers above the graphs or in parentheses specify 
sample numbers in each bin. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Efficacy data of anti-TGF® and anti-PD-L1 
treatment in EMT6 and MC38 immune-excluded tumour models. 

a, Fibroblast (PDGFRa, left) and T cell (CD3, right) parametric maps. 
Left image shows PDGFRa density (per cent positive pixels) and right 
shows T-cell density (cells mm~*). Scale bar, 1 mm. Representative images 
of eight biological replicates. b, Collagen (green) and T cells (CD3, red) 
stained by immunofluorescence. Representative images of five biological 
replicates. c, Collagen (green), T cells (CD3, white) and PDGFRa (red) 

in EMT6 tumours stained by immunofluorescence. Scale bar, 200 um. 

d, PDGFRa (red) in EMT6 tumours stained by immunofluorescence. 
Scale bar: 200 1m. Representative images of four biological replicates. 

e, Quantification of TGFB and PD-L1 RNA in whole EMT6 tumours by 
RNA-seq. The tumours were inoculated orthotopically and collected 
when volume reached 300 mm? (1 =5 mice; data from one experiment). 

f, Quantification of TGF8 protein within whole EMT6 tumours by ELISA. 
Tumours were collected 14 days after inoculation, flash-frozen and lysed 
for protein quantification (n =4 mice; data from one experiment). 

g, BALB/c] mice were inoculated orthotopically with EMT6 tumour cells. 
When tumour volumes reached around 160 mm? approximately nine days 
after inoculation, mice were treated with isotype control, anti-PD-L1, 
anti-TGE@, or a combination of anti-PD-L1 and anti-TGF. Tumours were 
measured two times per week for approximately eight weeks by calliper. 
When tumour volumes fell below 32 mm? (lowest limit of detection), they 
were considered complete response. Percentage of complete regressions 
across 2-6-independent studies (10 mice per group per study). 

h, Tumour weights at day seven after initiation of treatment (n= 28 

mice per treatment group; data from three independent experiments). 
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i, CD8 depletion experiment. CD8 T cells were depleted before initiation 
of treatment (n =10 mice per group, data from one experiment). 

j, Quantification of TGF8 and PD-L1 RNA in whole MC38 tumours by 
RNA-seq. The tumours were inoculated subcutaneously and collected 
when volume reached 300 mm? (1 =5 mice; data from one experiment). 
k, Quantification of CD8 T cells in the centre and in the periphery of 
EMT6 and MC38 tumours from immunohistochemistry stains. Data 
expressed as number of cells per tissue area (periphery is defined as 
400-600 1m from the tumour edge, centre is the remaining distance to the 
centre point). EMT6, n=5 mice; MC38, n=4 mice. i, Collagen (green) 
and T cells (CD3, red) in MC38 tumours stained by immunofluorescence. 
Scale bar, 1 mm (left); 0.1 mm (right, representative images of 5 biological 
replicates). m, C57BL/6 mice were inoculated subcutaneously with 

MC38 tumour cells. When tumour volumes reached around 180 mm? 
approximately eight days after inoculation, mice were treated with isotype 
control, anti-PD-L1, anti- TGF, or a combination of anti-PD-L1 and anti- 
TGF@. Tumours were measured two times per week for approximately 
eight weeks by calliper. When tumour volumes fell below 32 mm? (lowest 
limit of detection), they were considered complete response. Percentage 
of complete response across two independent studies (one for anti-TGF3 
alone) shown with 10 mice per treatment group for each independent 
study. n, Tumour growth curves for each individual mouse are shown. The 
data are representative of two independent experiments with 10 mice per 
treatment group. For box plots, centre mark is median, and whiskers are 
minimum and maximum. All statistics are two-sided Mann-Whitney 
U-tests compared to isotype group. *P < 0.05, **P< 0.01, ***P < 0.001. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Figure 6 | Changes in TME following anti- TGF + anti- 
PD-L1 treatment in EMT6 tumours. a, c, d, Cytofluorimetric analysis 

of T cells seven days after initiation of the treatment. The abundance of 
total T cells (a), total CD4* cells (c) and the percentage of T-regulatory 
cells (CD25*FOXP3*) in the CD4~ population (d) are shown. n = 15 
mice for all treatment groups except for anti- TGFQ alone in which n= 10; 
data combined from three independent experiments expressed as fold 
change relative to the isotype mean. b, e, RNA-seq analysis on whole 
tumours collected seven days after the initiation of treatment. Single-gene 
expression for Ifng, Gzmb and Zap70 (b) Ikzf2 (also known as Helios) 

and Foxp3 (e) are shown (n= 8 mice per treatment group; data from 

one experiment). f, Distribution of tumour-infiltrating lymphocytes 

in tumours as assessed by immunohistochemistry and digital imaging 
seven days after the initiation of treatment as above. Representative CD3 
staining (brown). Dashed line indicates tumour boundaries. (n = 19 for all 
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groups except anti-PD-L1/anti-TGF®, in which n = 20; three independent 
experiments). Scale bar, 500 |1m. g, Quantification of pSMAD2 by 
immunohistochemistry at day seven after initiation of treatment. (n=9 
or 10 mice per treatment group; data from one experiment). h, Phospho- 
flow analysis of SMAD2/3 in tumours seven days after the initiation 

of treatment as above. MFI of psMAD2/3 among total cells, CD45~ or 
CD45* cells are shown. Data are expressed as fold change (FC) 

relative to the isotype MFI average. Ten mice per treatment group 

from two independent experiments. i-k, RNA-seq analysis on whole 
tumours collected seven days after the initiation of treatment. 

Three EMT signatures (i), and TGFG-response signatures for T cells (j) 
and macrophages (k) are also shown. (n= 8 mice per treatment group; 
data from one experiment). All statistics in the figure use two-sided 
Mann-Whitney U-test. *P < 0.05, **P< 0.01, ***P< 0.001, 

****P < 0.0001. NS, not significant compared to isotype group. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Explained variance in patient response. 
Generalized linear models were fitted using binary response (complete 
or partial response versus stable or progressive disease) as the dependent 
variable and scores from single input or input combinations (x axis) as 
independent variables (236 samples). Percentage of explained variance of 
response is plotted on the y axis. Comparisons between different models 
were made using the likelihood ratio test; a significant P value means that 
the additional variable contributed some independent information to the 
model. The association of TMB with response is significantly stronger 
than that of its proxy measurements (APOBEC3B and MKI67 expression 
or mutation in members of the DDR set). APOBEC3B and DDR gene set 
mutation provided no additional explanatory information independent 
of direct measurement of TMB. Combining TMB with MKI67 expression 
marginally improved on TMB alone, possibly through the negative 
association between MKI67 and TFG (Extended Data Fig. le, f). To test 
this hypothesis, we added MKI67 to a two-pathway model based on TMB 
and the F-TBRS, and confirmed that MKI67 does not add independent 
information to this two-pathway model. Furthermore, there was no 
benefit from adding MKIO67 to our full three-pathway model, shown in 
Fig. 2f and Extended Data Fig. 2g. #P < 0.1, *P < 0.05. Exact likelihood 
ratio test P values: TMB,DDR versus TMB, 0.38; TMB,APOBEC3B versus 
TMB, 0.26; TMB,MKI67 versus TMB, 0.029; TMB,TBRS,MKI67 versus 
TMB,TBRS, 0.064. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Relationship between different TGF related 
gene expression signatures and response. a, Correlation between 
different TGFQ related gene expression signatures. Oval size and colour 
show correlation between signature scores and gene expression), 
calculated based on the complete RNA-seq dataset of 348 samples. 
Numbers show Pearson correlation coefficients. Gene-set membership 

is shown in Supplementary Table 8. See Supplementary Methods for 
computation of signature scores. b, EMT-signature expression is associated 
with response to atezolizumab in excluded tumours. Scores of three 
different EMT signatures, EMT1°7, EMT2*? and EMT3*, are significantly 
higher in non-responders (stable and progressive disease) than in 
responders (complete and partial response) in excluded tumours (EMT1, 
P=0.0102; EMT2, P=0.0027; EMT3, P=0.0063); there is no significant 
difference in signature scores in desert and inflamed tumours (all P= 1; 
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two-tailed t-test, P values for each signature are Bonferroni-corrected for 
three tests). The numbers above the graphs specify sample numbers in 
each bin. c, Explained variance in patient response. Generalized linear 
models were fitted using binary response (complete or partial response 
versus stable or progressive disease) as the dependent variable and 

scores from single input or input combinations (x axis) as independent 
variables (233 samples). Percentage of explained variance of response is 
plotted on the y axis. Comparisons between different models were made 
via likelihood ratio test; a significant P value means that the additional 
variable contributed some independent information to the model. The 
association of F-TBRS with response is the strongest among its correlates, 
that is, three different EMT signatures. None of these signatures provided 
additional explanatory information independent of F-TBRS. 
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MEK drives BRAF activation through allosteric 


control of KSR proteins 


Hugo Lavoie!*, Malha Sahmi!*, Pierre Maisonneuve?*, Sara A. Marullo!, Neroshan Thevakumaran?”, Ting Jin!, Igor Kurinov‘, 


Frank Sicheri2> & Marc Therrien!® 


RAF family kinases have prominent roles in cancer'. Their activation 
is dependent on dimerization of their kinase domains, which has 
emerged as a hindrance for drug development”*. In mammals, RAF 
family kinases include three catalytically competent enzymes (ARAEF, 
BRAF and CRAF) and two pseudokinases (KSR1 and KSR2) that 
have been described as scaffolds owing to their apparent ability 
to bridge RAF isoforms and their substrate, mitogen-activated 
protein kinase kinase (MEK)*. Kinase suppressor of Ras (KSR) 
pseudokinases were also shown to dimerize with kinase-competent 
RAFs to stimulate catalysis allosterically°. Although GTP-bound RAS 
can modulate the dimerization of RAF isoforms by engaging their 
RAS-binding domains, KSR1 and KSR2 lack an RAS-binding domain 
and therefore the regulatory principles underlying their dimerization 
with other RAF family members remain unknown. Here we show 
that the selective heterodimerization of BRAF with KSR1 is specified 
by direct contacts between the amino-terminal regulatory regions 
of each protein, comprising in part a novel domain called BRS in 
BRAF and the coiled-coil-sterile « motif (CC-SAM) domain in 
KSR1. We also discovered that MEK binding to the kinase domain 
of KSR1 asymmetrically drives BRAF-KSR1 heterodimerization, 
resulting in the concomitant stimulation of BRAF catalytic activity 
towards free MEK molecules. These findings demonstrate that KSR- 
MEK complexes allosterically activate BRAF through the action 
of N-terminal regulatory region and kinase domain contacts and 
challenge the accepted role of KSR as a scaffold for MEK recruitment 
to RAF. 

We previously developed bioluminescence resonance energy transfer 
(BRET) biosensors to detect interaction between RAF family kinase 
domains°®. In a screen interrogating a human kinome library, we iden- 
tified MEK1 and MEK2 as specific inducers of BRAF-KSR1 kinase 
domain dimerization (Fig. 1a, Extended Data Fig. 1a and Supplementary 
Table 1). We confirmed these findings by BRET and co-immunopre- 
cipitation (co-IP) (Extended Data Fig. 1b-d). Conversely, depletion of 
endogenous MEK] and MEK2 reduced the BRAF-KSRI interaction 
(Extended Data Fig. le, f). Intriguingly, MEK promoted BRAF-KSR1 
dimerization independent of its catalytic function (Fig. 1b and Extended 
Data Fig. 1g, h). These findings led us to assess the impact of MEK 
on other RAF biosensor pairs. Notably, heterodimers of BRAF-KSR1 
and BRAF-KSR2 were by far the most responsive, which cannot be 
explained by the strict conservation of the dimer interface across RAF 
family members (Extended Data Fig. li-k)°. 

We hypothesized that MEK modulates dimer formation by interact- 
ing directly with KSR1 and/or BRAF kinase domains. Previous work 
showed that MEK1 binds KSR2 and BRAF in a similar ‘face-to-face’ 
manner involving their aG helices and activation segments (Extended 
Data Fig. 2a)”*. Using yeast two-hybrid (Y2H) screening, we identified 
the F311S mutation in MEK] that abrogated KSR1, BRAF, and CRAF 


binding (Extended Data Fig. 2b, c). In KSR1, we isolated the W831R 
mutation that impeded MEK1 binding (Extended Data Fig. 2d). 
Both mutations mapped to the contacting «G helices’ and neither 
adversely affected protein fold (Extended Data Figs 2a and 3a-f). 
Consistent with available structures”®, the 1666R mutation in BRAF 
(analogous to KSR1"*!8) also abolished binding to MEK] (Extended 
Data Fig. 2d). We next tested the mutations for effects on BRAF-KSR1 
heterodimerization. MEK1**!!S did not induce BRAF-KSR dimeri- 
zation (Fig. 1c and Extended Data Fig. 11), and KSR1®*!® could not 
be induced to dimerize with BRAF by MEK] (Fig. 1d). In contrast, 
BRAF!6R could be induced to dimerize with KSR1 by MEK] (Fig. 1d). 
Similar results were obtained by co-IP using full-length proteins (Fig. le, 
compare lanes 3, 9, 11, and 13). The near-stoichiometric interaction 
between BRAF, KSR1, and MEK1 supported the notion that the exam- 
ined interactions were strong and direct (Extended Data Fig. 3g, h). 
Perturbation of the side-to-side dimerization surface on KSR and BRAF 
kinase domains (BRAF_R509H or KSR1_R665H mutations) also aboli- 
shed MEK-induced KSR1-BRAF dimerization (Fig. le, compare lanes 
3, 5, and 7). Thus, the ability of MEK1 to promote BRAF-KSR1 associ- 
ation was dependent on KSR-MEK interaction and on the side-to-side 
dimerization surface of BRAF and KSR kinase domains°. 

We next investigated the effect of MEK1 on the catalytic output of 
BRAF-KSRI1 dimers. MEK1 promoted the ability of KSR1 to trans- 
activate BRAF in a kinase domain dimerization-dependent manner 
(Fig. le, phosphorylated MEK (pMEK) panel, compare lanes 3, 5 and 7, 
and Extended Data Fig. 4a). This held true also for KSR2 (Extended 
Data Fig. 4b). In contrast, when binding of MEK1 to KSR was disabled 
as in KSRIW®!8| MEKI1 no longer promoted KSR1-mediated BRAF 
transactivation (Fig. le, compare lanes 3 and 9, and Extended Data 
Fig. 4c). Analogous findings were obtained with Drosophila RAF and 
KSR (Extended Data Fig. 4d, e). Likewise, the BRAF 1666R mutation 
that disabled MEK1 binding also prevented MEK phosphorylation 
(Fig. le, compare lanes 3 and 11, and Extended Data Fig. 4c). Notably, 
MEK phosphorylation required a catalytically competent BRAF, while 
mutations to the active site region of KSR1 had no effect (Extended 
Data Fig. 4f). Finally, two KSR1 gain-of-function mutations (KSR1“F 
and KSRIAPPPEE)? also required MEK binding for endogenous BRAF 
transactivation (Extended Data Fig. 4g). Thus, BRAF transactivation 
by KSR1 also depended on KSR-MEK interaction and on the ability 
of BRAF and KSR kinase domains to engage in side-to-side dimers. 

We envisioned two models for how MEK! binding to KSR1 poten- 
tiates the ability of KSR1 to promote BRAF phosphorylation of MEK1. 
In the first model, KSR1 functions as a scaffold to present an wG-bound 
MEK‘ to the active site of BRAF while the kinase domains of KSR1 and 
BRAF engage each other as a side-to-side dimer. This would require 
considerable structural rearrangement because the configuration of 
a BRAF-KSR dimer would orient the KSR-bound MEK away from 
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Figure 1 | MEK1 asymmetrically stimulates BRAF-KSR1 dimerization 
by interacting with KSR1. a, Whole-kinome screen identifies MEK1 and 
MEK2 (also known as MAP2K1 and MAP2K2, respectively) as specific 
inducers of BRAF-KSRI1 dimerization. BRET biosensors comprising 
RlucII-BRAF*?-CAAX and GFP10-KSRI*?-CAAX° were used to 
screen 558 human kinase-related open reading frames (ORFs) expressed 
from lentiviral vectors. BRAF*”, BRAK kinase domain; KSR1*?, KSR1 
kinase domain. b, Kinase-dead MEK1**’8 or MEK inhibitors (AZD8330 


the BRAF catalytic site. A solution to this conundrum would be the 
involvement in trans of an active BRAF dimer as previously suggested” 
and exemplified in Fig. 2a (model 1). However, as the KSR-MEK bind- 
ing mode secludes the activation segment of MEK in an anti-parallel 
B-sheet, this too would require substantial conformational change to 
free the MEK phospho-acceptor sites. In a second more likely model, 
MEK! binding to the KSR1 kinase domain through helix aG would 
support the ability of KSR1 to allosterically transactivate BRAF by 
side-to-side dimerization, allowing BRAF to phosphorylate a second 
MEK1 molecule engaged by helix «G of BRAF. This model presupposes 
the existence of two functionally distinct MEK molecules, namely, an 
‘activator’ MEK that binds to KSR1 and stimulates dimerization with 
BRAE, and a ‘substrate’ MEK that is engaged and phosphorylated by 
activated BRAF (Fig. 2a, model 2). 

To test the second model, we identified MEK1 mutants that bind 
KSR1W*!8, and thus would be functionally distinguishable from 
wild-type (WT) MEK1, which binds only WT KSR1 and BRAF. We 
reasoned that if we restored binding of MEK1 to KSR1W83!8 such 
MEKI1 mutants might regain the ability to induce KSR1“**!® dimer- 
ization with BRAF and thus promote BRAF catalytic function. Using 
Y2H screening, we retrieved MEK1 variants harbouring M219V, 
N221Y, or M219W-A220L substitutions that restored interaction 
with KSR1W®!8, with the M219W-A220L variant to nearly WT 
levels (Fig. 2b, Extended Data Fig. 5a, b and Supplementary Table 2). 
These mutations also increased binding to endogenous KSR1, BRAF, 
and CRAF (Extended Data Fig. 5c). As expected, and in contrast 
to WT MEK1, MEK1™?)°W-A220L 5romoted BRAF-KSRI1 W318 
dimerization (Fig. 2c and Extended Data Fig. 5d) and induced 
BRAF activation (Fig. 2c). Thus, restoration of binding of MEK] to 
an aG-defective KSR1 mutant was sufficient to rescue its ability to 
transactivate BRAF. 
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and GSK1120212) (10,.M) did not alter MEK1-induced BRAF-KSR1 
dimerization in co-IPs. c, mCherry-tagged MEK1"*!!5 did not promote 
BRAF-KSRI1 dimerization by BRET. r.f.u., relative fluorescence units. 

d, Heterodimerization of BRAF!* but not KSR1®?!8 was responsive to 
MEK] expression by BRET. e, MEK1 promotes BRAF-KSRI1 dimerization 
and BRAF transactivation by binding KSR1 in co-IP. Experiments in b-e 
were repeated three times. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 


We took advantage of the MEK1™??W-4220l mutant to determine 
whether BRAF can phosphorylate WT MEK1 molecules not engaged 
directly by KSR1. We introduced a longer Myc epitope (called 
8GS) at the N terminus of WT MEK] to distinguish it by size from 
MEK1™?!9W-A220L (Extended Data Fig. 5e). Since WT MEKI cannot 
associate with KSR1®*!8, it did not promote BRAF transactivation 
(Fig. le). We next co-expressed 8GS-MEK1™T and MEK1™219W-4220L 
in the presence of BRAF and KSR1*!®, Notably, in contrast to WT 
MEK] alone, the presence of MEK1™?!°W-A220L led to the phospho- 
rylation of 8GS-MEK1" (Fig. 2d, compare lanes 7 and 8). This 
required both BRAF and KSR1™*?!8 because no phosphorylation was 
detected in the absence of each (Fig. 2d, compare lane 8 with lanes 2, 4, 
and 6). Moreover, the effect was abrogated when the R665H mutation 
was introduced in KSR1W*!8 (Fig. 2d, compare lanes 8 and 9). Given 
that 8GS-MEK1™? cannot associate with KSR1W®!8, this result pro- 
vided compelling evidence for two functional forms of MEK1: namely 
one molecule of MEK1 (exemplified by MEK1¥2!9W-A220L) that bound 
to KSR to enable transactivation of BRAF and a second molecule of 
MEK1 that functioned as a substrate of BRAE These results supported 
model 2 (Fig. 2a). 

We next investigated whether the ability of MEK1 to selectively 
induce BRAF transactivation by KSR held true for the full-length pro- 
teins. We conducted bi-directional titration experiments in the pres- 
ence of MEK1 using full-length BRAK CRAKE, and KSRI. Markedly, 
BRAF and KSRI1 co-expression led to robust pMEK levels, whereas 
BRAF-CRAF or CRAF-KSRI1 co-expression had a marginal effect 
(Fig. 3a). Furthermore, MEK1 only weakly promoted full-length 
CRAF-KSR1 dimerization (Extended Data Fig. 6a). Despite the fact 
that the effect of MEK1 on dimerization was readily selective for 
BRAF-KSR kinase domain pairs (Extended Data Fig. 1i-k), we none- 
theless questioned whether other domains participated in the context 
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Figure 4 | MEK releases the intramolecular interaction between the 
NTR and kinase domain of KSR1. a, The NTR of KSR1 associates with 
its cognate kinase domain (KSR1®”). MEK! but not KRASS!V expression 
disrupts this interaction. The ERK inhibitor (ERKi) SCH772984 (101M) 
was used to exclude a potential ERK negative-feedback mechanism. b, 


of full-length proteins as suggested previously'®. Using co-IP, we tested 
the interactions between the N-terminal regulatory regions (NTRs) 
of BRAK, CRAE and KSR1. Interestingly, KSR1 NTR interacted with 
BRAEN? as well as with itself, but barely with CRAFN!® (Fig. 3b). 
The same trend was observed in BRET and Y2H analyses (Extended 
Data Fig. 6b, c). Thus, we concluded that the NTRs of BRAF and 
KSR1 also have the potential to support selective heterodimer for- 
mation. Incidentally, the NTR of KSR1 also appeared to enable KSR1 
homodimerization. 

We next tested NTR truncation mutants by co-IP to narrow down 
the domains/motifs involved. In BRAF, sequences encompassing 
a conserved region called the BRAF-specific (BRS) domain? and 
the cysteine-rich domain (CRD) were both required (Extended Data 
Figs 6d, e and 7a, b). Likewise, two areas within the KSR1 NTR encom- 
passing the conserved CC-SAM and CRD domains were required for 
optimal binding (Extended Data Figs 6d, f and 7a, c). Using Y2H and 
BRET, we detected a specific interaction between the BRS and CC-SAM 
domains (Extended Data Fig. 7d, e) while the BRS did not self-associate 
(Extended Data Fig. 7e). Moreover, fusion of the cognate CRDs to the 
BRS and CC-SAM domains enhanced this interaction, whereas the 
isolated CRDs did not associate (Extended Data Fig. 7d). Interestingly, 
swapping the BRS and the CC-SAM domains between BRAF and 
KSRI1 led to productive BRAF-KSR1 interaction and transactivation 
(Extended Data Fig. 7f). Conspicuously, the BRS is absent from the 
NTRs of ARAF and CRAF and its insertion into CRAF considerably aug- 
mented CRAF-KSRI dimerization and CRAF transactivation (Fig. 3c 
and Extended Data Fig. 7a, g, h). These results identified the BRS as a 
novel modular element in the NTR of BRAF orthologues that confers 
binding selectivity towards KSR proteins via their CC-SAM domain. 

Using 'H-!°N heteronuclear single quantum coherence (HSQC) 
NMR experiments, we found that the human BRS and CC-SAM 
domains interacted directly (Extended Data Fig. 8a—d). By exploiting 
HSQC peak assignments for the mouse (m) CC-SAM domain"®, we 
mapped the interaction surface for the BRS to the coiled-coil motif 
(Extended Data Fig. 8e-g). The approximately 60-amino-acid BRS 
domain (Extended Data Fig. 7a, b) has no known structure. Thus, we 
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c, Model of BRAF-KSR1-mediated signal transmission to MEK and 
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source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 


solved its X-ray crystal structure to 2.1 A resolution (see Extended 
Data Fig. 9a). The structure consisted of two anti-parallel a-helices 
connected by a short turn in the form of an a-hairpin (Extended Data 
Fig. 9b). To determine how the BRS and CC-SAM domains interact, we 
expressed and crystallized a BRS:CC-SAM fusion protein. The struc- 
ture, solved to 1.75A resolution (see Extended Data Fig. 9a), revealed 
two BRS:CC-SAM fusion proteins in the asymmetric unit engaged in 
a head to tail manner (Extended Data Fig. 9c, d). This generated two 
BRS:CC-SAM complexes in trans with each mediated by extensive con- 
tact (buried surface area = 905.4 A”) between the coiled-coil regions in 
the form of a four-helix bundle (Fig. 3d and Extended Data Fig. 9c). 
Satisfyingly, the contact surface used by the CC-SAM domain in the 
crystal structure was identical to that mapped by NMR (Fig. 3d and 
Extended Data Fig. 8g). 

The binding between the BRS and CC-SAM domains was mediated 
by a mixture of hydrogen bonds and salt interactions (Fig. 3d). In 
addition, each end of the elongated contact surface was anchored by a 
cluster of hydrophobic interactions (Fig. 3d). We note that binding of 
the BRS and CC-SAM domains correlated with major changes to the 
CC-SAM domain (root-mean-square deviation = 2.59 A) and minor 
changes to the BRS domain (root-mean-square deviation = 0.79 A) 
(Supplementary Video 1). Next, we validated the BRS:CC-SAM 
binding mode by mutagenesis. Point mutations targeting hydro- 
phobic interactions in the mCC-SAM domain (L45D and C60D, 
corresponding to L47D and C62D in hKSR1) or in the BRS domain 
(M53D) impaired BRS:CC-SAM domain interaction as assessed by 
HSQC and by BRET (Extended Data Fig. 10a, b). The mutations also 
reduced the ability of full-length BRAF to associate with KSR1 and 
compromised MEK phosphorylation (Fig. 3e). Furthermore, single- 
site charge reversal mutations disrupting the E72©©S4M_K88?8S jonic 
pair also abrogated interaction and activity (Fig. 3d, fand Extended 
Data Fig. 10c). Importantly, combination of KSR1*”* with BRAFS= 
rescued the interaction and drove MEK phosphorylation to WT 
levels (Fig. 3f and Extended Data Fig. 10c). These results confirmed the 
relevance of the BRS:CC-SAM crystal structure for protein function 
in vitro and in cells. 
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We were intrigued that full-length BRAF and KSR1 and KSR2 
required MEK for heterodimerization (Fig. 1), whereas the isolated 
NTRs interacted independent of MEK (Extended Data Fig. 10d). 
Previous work showed that, in quiescent cells, the NTRs of BRAF 
and CRAF associate with their kinase domains to enforce a repressed 
state, and this was released upon RAS-GTP binding to their RAS- 
binding domains (RBDs)!!~!°. This self-interaction might restrain the 
NTRs from interacting in trans with other NTRs. We recently found 
that the NTRs and kinase domains of KSR proteins also interact’? 
but the absence of an RBD would preclude a direct response of this 
interaction to RAS-GTP. We reasoned that the ability of KSR1 and 
KSR2 kinase domains to stably associate with MEK might serve as 
a release mechanism. Consistent with this hypothesis, we observed 
by co-IP that the KSR1 NTR-kinase domain interaction was pro- 
gressively disrupted by MEK1 dosage (Fig. 4a). This effect was not 
observed with the MEK1"3"'S mutant disabled for KSR1 binding 
and was also independent of ERK-dependent feedback!* as ERK 
inhibition had no effect (Fig. 4a). Consistent with the absence of an 
RBD in KSR proteins, KRASS!”Y expression had no effect (Fig. 4a). 
In sharp contrast, for BRAF the NTR-kinase domain interaction was 
only marginally perturbed by MEK expression, but potently dis- 
rupted by KRAS°!Y (Fig, 4b). These results supported the notion that, 
unlike BRAK, the NT R-kinase domain interaction in KSR1 was not 
directly responsive to RAS-GTP, but was responsive to the binding of 
MEK! (Fig. 4a). Thus, binding of MEK1 to KSR1 may free its NTR for 
subsequent interaction with BRAF or with a second KSR1 molecule 
(Extended Data Fig. 10e, f). 

Collectively, these findings challenge the common view that KSR 
proteins are scaffolds that enable MEK phosphorylation by bridging 
MEK and RAF and instead support a model whereby KSRs function as 
MEK-dependent allosteric activators of BRAF (Fig. 4c). These findings 
also identify the RAF family NTRs as potential targets for therapeutic 
intervention that may afford a more favourable route than the kinase 
domains to selectively modulate RAS-ERK signalling in cancers. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized. The investigators were not blinded to allocation during 
experiments and outcome assessment 

Plasmids and RNA interference reagents. Mammalian expression plasmids were 
all made in the pCDNA3.1-Hygro backbone (Invitrogen). Pyo- and Myc-encoding 
sequences were added by PCR and the corresponding fusions were cloned between 
KpnI and XbaI. GFP10-, RlucII-, mCherry-, and Flag-encoding sequences were 
inserted at the 5’ or 3’ end of ORFs by cloning them between KpnI and Xbal sites in 
plasmids containing the relevant cassette. RAF family kinase domain BRET fusion 
constructs were generated by inserting the RlucII or GFP10 moieties at the N ter- 
minus of the kinase domain (ARAF?”>-®, BRAF“42-766, CRA F334-648, KSR 1 002-921 | 
and KSR2°%°7-°°°) and followed by a C-terminal KRAS CAAX-box as previously 
reported®. NTRs (BRAF!-“*4and CRAF!-*6, KSR11-558) BRET constructs have 
the RlucII or GFP10 moieties fused at their C terminus. Y2H bait plasmids were 
based on pGBKT7 while prey plasmids were generated in pGADT7 (Clontech). 
Y2H constructs corresponding to KSR1°?-*?1, MEK1, BRAF!"“4, and CRAF!-* 
were cloned between Ndel and BamHI sites, while BRAF*?-”®, CRAF**48, and 
KSR11-9°8 were cloned between Ndel and EcoRI sites. Plasmids used to express 
Drosophila RAF and KSR protein fusions were described previously’. For bacte- 
rial expression, the human BRS (BRAF**!") was cloned in a pGEX-2T-based 
expression vector with an N-terminal TVMV (TEV) protease-cleavable glutathione 
S-transferase (GST) tag (pGEX-TEV-BRS). Human and mouse KSR1 CC-SAM 
domains were cloned in pPROEX-HTa with an N-terminal TVMV (TEV) pro- 
tease-cleavable 6 x His tag. All mutations were inserted using a QuickChange II 
Site-Directed mutagenesis kit (Agilent). All constructs were fully verified by Sanger 
sequencing. 

The Broad Institute kinase ORF library was obtained from Addgene in PDONR- 
223 entry vectors (http://www.addgene.org/human_kinases)!°, pDONR-223 plas- 
mids were purified with a QIAprep Miniprep Kit (Qiagen). cDNAs were then 
transferred in the Gateway-compatible pLX301 lentiviral vector (Addgene) by 
using LR Clonase enzymatic recombination according to the manufacturer’s 
protocol (Invitrogen). pLX301 allows for expression of untagged kinase ORFs 
from a CMV promoter. The kinase ORF library in pLX301 was then purified with 
QlAprep Miniprep Kit (Qiagen) and arrayed in eight 96-well plates at a concen- 
tration of 10ng ml~!. Control lentiviruses (empty pLX301 and pLKO.1-CMV- 
TurboGEP) were included in each plate. 

shRNA expression constructs were in the pLKO.1-puro backbone!”. The 

sequences of the shRNA reagents used in this study were as follows: shControl 
(SHC002; 5’-CAACAAGATGAAGAGCACCAA-3’); shMEK1 (TRCN0000002329; 
5’-GCTTCTATGGTGCGTTCTACA-3’); shMEK2 (TRCN0000007006; 
5/-GACTATATTGTGAACGAGCCA-3’); 
Cell culture, transfection, and lentiviral infections. HEK293T and HeLa 
cells were obtained from the Institute for Research in Immunology and Cancer 
high-throughput screening platform (University of Montréal, Montréal, Canada), 
which were originally purchased from Sigma-Aldrich (catalogue numbers 
12022001-1VL and 93021013-1VL, respectively). They were routinely tested for 
mycoplasma contamination. Cells were maintained in DMEM supplemented with 
10% FBS at 37°C and under 5% CO». For BRET experiments, 1.5 x 10° cells per 
well were plated overnight in 12-well plates and transfected the next day with the 
appropriate constructs using PEI (251g ml~')'*. For co-IP experiments, 2 x 10° 
cells were seeded overnight in 100mm tissue culture plates and transfected the 
next day with the appropriate constructs using PEI. Transduction of lentiviral 
particles was facilitated by polybrene addition (41g ml‘). Cells were transduced at 
a multiplicity of infection of 5 for 24h after which puromycin selection (21g ml) 
was applied for 72h. 

Lentiviral production for shRNA expression was done as follows. Two million 
HEK293T cells were plated in T75 flasks. The next day, cells were transfected 
with 5 jg of pLKO.1-shRNA, 611g of pA8.9 (gag, pol) and 700 ng of pCMV-VSVG 
using PEI (251g ml~!)!®, Viral supernatants were collected 72h after transfection 
and filtered through 0.2\1m PES filters. Titres were then established on HeLa cells 
after puromycin selection (2g ml) and crystal violet staining using standard 
procedures. 

To produce kinase ORF library lentiviral particles, HEK293T cells were seeded 
in 96-well plates. The next day, cells were transfected using a Biomek FX instru- 
ment with 100 ng of pLX301-KinaseX, 100 ng of psPAX2 (gag, pol), and 10 ng of 
pMD2G using TransIT-LT1 transfection reagent (Mirus). Viral supernatants were 
harvested 72h after transfection. Lentiviral production was confirmed by roboti- 
cally establishing semiquantitative titres on HeLa cells after puromycin selection 
(2g ml!) followed by crystal violet staining using standard procedures. 

BRET experiments. BRET titration and dose-response experiments were con- 
ducted as previously described®. Briefly, 48 h after transfection using appropriate 


BRET constructs, cells were washed once and resuspended in Hank’s balanced salt 
solution (Wisent). Cells were next transferred to white opaque microtitre plates 
(Greiner). Total GFP10 levels were measured using an EnVision plate reader with 
a 400 nm excitation filter and a 510 nm emission filter. Total mCherry levels were 
detected on a FlexStation II (Molecular Devices) with excitation and emission 
peaks set at 580 and 635 nm, respectively. A final concentration of 2.5|1M of 
Coelenterazine 400a (Biotium) was then added to the plates and, following 15 min 
of incubation, BRET signals were acquired using a VICTOR Light plate reader 
(Perkin Elmer) equipped with BRET2 emission filter set (donor: 410 +70 nm; 
acceptor: 515+ 20nm). At least three independent biological replicates of each 
BRET experiment were performed. For all BRET experiments, individual techni- 
cal replicates corresponding to three independent transfections (n= 3) from one 
representative experiment are presented. 

BRET lentiviral ORF kinase library screening. HEK293T cells were robotically 
seeded into 96-well tissue culture plates (Corning) in DMEM without phenol red 
(Wisent) supplemented with 10% FBS and 1% penicillin/streptomycin supple- 
mented with polybrene (41g ml‘), followed immediately by robotically array- 
ing individual kinase-encoding lentiviruses of the CCSB-Broad Institute kinome 
library (20,11 per well). After incubation for 24h, media and virus suspension 
were aspirated and replaced with complete growth media containing puromycin 
(2,.g ml~') to select for kinase ORF-expressing cells. Forty-eight hours after puro- 
mycin selection, cells were passed 1:5 in 96-well white opaque plates (Greiner) in 
DMEM without phenol red (Wisent) supplemented with 10% FBS and 1% penicil- 
lin/streptomycin (Invitrogen). The next day, cells were transfected with appropriate 
BRET constructs using TransIT-LT1 transfection reagent (Mirus). Two days after 
transfection, BRET measurements were performed. Total GFP10 levels were meas- 
ured using an EnVision plate reader (PerkinElmer) with a 400 nm excitation filter 
and a 510nm emission filter. BRET signals and luciferase activity were acquired 
15min after addition of 2.5 1M Coelenterazine 400a (Biotium) using a Synergy 
NEO plate reader (BioTek) equipped with BRET2 filters. After BRET readings, 
cell viability was assessed by addition of WST-1 reagent (1:20 dilution) followed 
by 30 min incubation and subsequent quantification on an EnVision plate reader 
(PerkinElmer). 

BRET calculations. BRET signals correspond to the light emitted by the GFP10 
acceptor construct (515 + 20nm) upon addition of Coelenterazine 400a divided by 
the light emitted by the RlucII donor construct (410 +70 nm). Signals referred to 
as BRET? in the text and figures correspond to total BRET2 signals measured from 
donor (RluclI fusion) plus acceptor (GFP 10 fusion) expressing samples minus the 
background BRET2 signal emitted by donor alone expressing samples. Total intrin- 
sic GFP 10 (expressed as relative fluorescence units) and RluclI (relative lumines- 
cence units) signals were used as a proxy to ensure that similar protein levels were 
compared between analogous probes. In titration experiments where the amount 
of GFP 10 acceptor construct varied, BRET2 (y axis) was plotted as a function of 
the ratio of total GFP10 signal in relative fluorescence units ([acceptor])/total luci- 
ferase signal in relative luminescence units ([donor]) (x axis: [acceptor]/[donor]). 
BRET-based dose-response experiments were presented as BRET2 fold-change, 
which was calculated by dividing the BRET2 signal emitted by cells transfected 
with a given construct by the BRET2 signal of control cells. For mCherry fusion 
dose-response experiments, BRET log)-transformed fold-changes were reported 
as a function of logjo-transformed mCherry relative fluorescence units. 

Co-IP and western immunoblotting. Co-IP and western immunoblotting pro- 
cedures were essentially conducted as follows. To prepare cell lysates, cells were 
washed once in cold 1x PBS and then directly lysed on plates by adding 1 ml 
of Triton lysis buffer (50mM Tris at pH 7.5, 150mM NaCl, 10% glycerol, 0.2% 
Triton X-100, 1mM EDTA, 1x phosphatase inhibitor cocktail (Sigma-Aldrich), 
1mM sodium vanadate, 201M leupeptin, aprotinin (0.15 U ml~!), 1mM phen- 
ylmethylsulfony! fluoride (PMSF)). Lysing cells were incubated for 20 min at 4°C 
with gentle rocking, collected and spun at 14,000g, 4°C for 10 min. For co-IPs, 1 11 
of anti-Flag M2 (Sigma-Aldrich) or 5011 of anti-Pyo primary antibody (hybri- 
doma supernatant) was added to fresh cell lysates along with 12.5 1l of protein 
A/G agarose beads (Calbiochem) and gently rocked at 4°C for 4h or overnight. 
Immunoprecipitates were washed three times with cold lysis buffer. IPs and cell 
lysates were then boiled in gel loading buffer for 5 min and resolved on 7%, 10%, 
or 12% SDS-PAGE depending on the molecular mass of the target proteins. Gels 
comprising immunoprecipitation samples were transferred to PVDF membranes 
(GE Healthcare), whereas gels comprising cell lysates were transferred to nitro- 
cellulose membranes (Pall Corporation). Membranes were then blocked with 2% 
BSA (Sigma-Aldrich) diluted in Tris-buffered saline. Blocked membranes were 
then probed using appropriate primary antibodies. All antibodies were diluted 
in Tris-buffered saline supplemented with 0.2% Tween 20. Anti-phospho-MEK 
(Cell Signaling Technology; catalogue number 9121), anti- MEK1/2 (Cell Signaling 
Technology; catalogue number 9122), anti-BRAF (Santa Cruz; catalogue number 
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sc-9002), anti-CRAF (BD-Millipore; catalogue number 610152), anti-KSR1 
(Abcam; catalogue number ab68483), anti- MEK1 (BD-Millipore; catalogue 
number 610121), anti-MEK2 (BD-Millipore; catalogue number 610235), anti- 
GFP (Santa Cruz; catalogue number sc-8334), anti-Ras (Abcam; catalogue num- 
ber ab108602), anti- HSP90 (New England Biolabs; catalogue number 4877), 
anti-CDC37 (Santa Cruz; catalogue number sc-13129) and anti-pan-14-3-3 (Cell 
Signaling Technology; catalogue number 8312) were used at a 1:2,000 dilution. 
Anti-V5 (Invitrogen; catalogue number 46-0705) was used at a 1:5,000 dilution. 
Anti-Flag M2 (Sigma-Aldrich; catalogue number F1804) was used at a 1:20,000 
dilution. Anti-Myc (9G10) and anti-Pyo!® supernatants from hybridomas were 
used at a 1:10 dilution. Anti-haemagglutinin (12CA5) supernatant from hybrid- 
oma was used at a 1:5,000 dilution. Secondary anti-mouse and anti-rabbit- HRP 
(Jackson Immunoresearch Laboratories; catalogue numbers 115-035-146 and 
111-035-144, respectively) were respectively used at 1:10,000 and 1:20,000 dilu- 
tions in Tris-buffered saline supplemented with 0.2% Tween 20. At least three 
independent biological replicates of each co-IP experiment were performed. One 
representative example is presented in the figures and gel source data are available 
in Supplementary Fig. 1. 

Proteins loaded on SDS-PAGE for silver staining were immunoprecipitated 
using anti-Flag M2 affinity gel (Sigma). Proteins of interest were isolated from the 
gels and identified by mass spectrometry. 

Desthiobiotin-ATP binding experiments. ATP-binding protein enrichment was 
performed using an ActivX ATP probe (desthiobiotin-ATP) following Pierce's 
Kinase Enrichment Kit (Thermo-Fisher Scientific) instructions with the excep- 
tion that cell lysis was conducted using Triton lysis buffer (50 mM Tris at pH 7.5, 
150mM NaCl, 10% glycerol, 0.2% Triton X-100, 1mM EDTA, 1x phosphatase 
inhibitor cocktail (Sigma-Aldrich), 1 mM sodium vanadate, 201M leupeptin, 
aprotinin (0.15 U ml~!), 1 mM PMSF) and biotinylated proteins were captured on 
Streptavidin Sepharose High Performance Resin (GE Healthcare). 

Y2H methods. Yeast cell growth, transformation, and DNA extraction were 
performed using standard procedures. Strains used for Y2H experiments were 
systematically PJ69-4a or PJ69-40°. Yeast cells were grown at 30°C. Synthetic 
dextrose (SD) medium was SD-Trp, SD-Leu, SD-Trp-Leu (SD-TL), SD-Trp- 
Leu-Ade (-TLA), or SD-Trp-Leu-His (SD-TLH) (0.67% Yeast Nitrogen Base, 2% 
glucose, indicated amino acids drop-out). Rich medium was YPD (1% yeast extract, 
2% peptone, 2% dextrose). For Y2H interaction screening, bait (pGBKT7) and 
prey (pGADT7) plasmids were transformed in the haploid PJ69-4a and PJ69-4a, 
respectively (transformants were selected on SD-Trp for pGBKT7 and SD-Leu 
for pGADT7)”". Diploids carrying both plasmids were created by mating on YPD 
followed by replica plating on SD-TL, SD-TLH, or SD-TLA. 

Identification of KSR1 and MEK] binding-defective mutants was performed by 
reverse two-hybrid screening in haploid PJ69-4a cells containing either pGADT7- 
KSR1 or pGBKT7-MEK1 plasmids. By mapping individual mutations to previously 
solved crystal structures, we identified one substitution in each kinase domain that 
targeted surface-exposed residues on the aG helix (Extended Data Fig. 2b). Briefly, 
random mutations were initially introduced in KSR1®?-*”! or in MEK1 cDNAs 
using error-prone PCR with Taq DNA polymerase in the presence of dITP”. 
Linearized pGBKT7 or pGADT7 empty plasmids were digested with NdeI and 
BamHI before in vivo homologous recombination with mutagenized PCR products 
in PJ69-4a containing the bait plasmid of interest (either pGADT7- KSR1%"*”! or 
pGBKT7-MEK}). For library generation, the PCR:plasmid molar ratio was set at 
3:1. Yeast transformants were plated on SD-TL media at approximately 1,000 colony 
forming units per plate. Plates were incubated for 3 days at 30°C and then replica- 
plated onto SD-TLH and SD-TLA media to screen for desired mutants. Mutant 
colonies were selected for auxotrophy on SD-TLH and/or SD-TLA media picked 
and streaked for single colonies on SD-TL. Confirmation of the mutant phenotype 
was performed by spotting assay on SD-TL, SD-TLH, and SD-TLA after growth 
to saturation in liquid SD-TL. Tenfold serial dilutions of yeast cells harbouring the 
indicated constructs were spotted on synthetic dextrose medium selective for Y2H 
plasmids (TL) or on media selective for Y2H plasmids and a physical interaction 
between encoded proteins (TLH) or (TLA). Before spotting, cells were rinsed twice 
in sterile water to avoid carry over of nutrients from SD-TL medium. Mutant plas- 
mids were recovered with a modified Qiagen miniprep protocol with glass beads 
and then shuffled in chemocompetent bacteria. A single bacterial transformant 
was then picked and grown to saturation in LB medium containing the appropriate 
selection (kanamycin for pGBKT7 and ampicillin for pGADT7). Plasmid DNA was 
subsequently isolated and sequence-verified. Expression of mutant Y2H pGBKT7 
fusions and pGADT7 fusions was determined by western immunoblotting of yeast 
extracts with anti-Myc and anti-HA antibodies, respectively. 

The identification of MEK1 rescue variants that interact with KSR1V*3! was 
also performed using the error-prone PCR mutagenesis approach coupled to the 
Y2H screening assay with the exception that the pGAD-KSR1"8?!® was used as the 
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bait and the rescue mutants were selected for autotrophy on either of -TLH or -TLA 
medium. This approach repeatedly identified two independent point mutations 
(M219V and N221Y) situated between the RAF phospho-acceptor sites (S218 and 
$222) in the activation segment (Extended Data Fig. 5a, b) that enabled binding 
to KSR1W®?!8 (Fig. 2b). 

A saturation mutagenesis Y2H screen targeting residues 219-221 was then 

conducted to find tighter binders. Saturation mutagenesis of the human MEK1 
activation segment was performed with a degenerated oligonucleotide with NNK- 
NNK-NNK sequence (N and K stand, respectively, for any base and for G/C) 
replacing the coding sequence of residues 219-221. This design allowed spanning 
of all amino-acid possibilities, while excluding two stop codons. It also dimin- 
ished by eightfold the number of sequence combinations, preventing screen wobble 
base mutants different in base content but identical in amino-acid sequence. The 
degenerated sequence was incorporated by a two-step PCR to create a product 
corresponding to MEK1 cDNA flanked with pGBK homology arms. This library 
was screened against the pGAD-KSR1"®* bait for rescue mutants. 
Protein expression and purification. WT and mutants of the BRS domain of 
human BRAF (residues 36-114) were expressed as TEV protease-cleavable GST 
fusions using a modified pGEX-2T vector. WT and mutants of the CC-SAM 
domain of human KSR1 (residues 32-178, denoted hCC-SAM) or mouse KSR1 
(residues 25-170, denoted mCC-SAM) were expressed as TEV protease-cleavable 
6x His tag fusions using a pPROEX vector. The human BRS domain/human 
CC-SAM domain chimaeras (KSR1?7-!”-BRAF°*"!!°) connected by a (GS)a, 
(GS)3, or (GS), linker were expressed as TEV-cleavable 6 x His tag fusions using 
a pPROEX vector. The chimaeras allowed us to surmount the recurrent problem 
of crystallizing the isolated individual domains when using non-fused proteins 
in co-crystallization experiments. WT and mutant forms of the kinase domain 
of human MEK] (residues 61-393, denoted MEK1-KD) were expressed as non- 
cleavable C-terminal 6x His tag fusions using a pET28a vector. Expression 
constructs were transformed into BL21-CodonPlus DE3-RIL bacteria (Agilent 
Technologies) for protein production. Bacterial expression was induced overnight 
at 18°C with 1 mM IPTG and was performed in LB or TB or M9 minimal media 
supplemented with [!°N]NH,Cl (Cambridge Isotopes) or M9 minimal media 
supplemented with L-selenomethionine for biochemical experimentation, NMR 
spectroscopy, or crystallography purposes, respectively. 

BRS bacterial pellets were resuspended in 10 mM Tris-HCl pH 7.5, 150 mM 
NaCl, 1mM PMSE, 5 mM 2-mercaptoethanol and lysed by homogenization. Lysates 
were clarified by centrifugation at 4°C for 40 min at 18,000g. Proteins were bound 
to glutathione affinity resin (GE Healthcare), eluted by cleavage of the GST tag 
with TEV, concentrated, and then buffer exchanged by size-exclusion chromato- 
graphy (SEC) using a Superdex75 24 ml column (GE Healthcare) equilibrated in 
running buffer for NMR experiment (20 mM phosphate buffer, 100 mM NaCl, 
0.5mM TCEP, pH 6.5) or running buffer for crystallography (20 mM HEPES pH 
7.5, 50mM NaCl, 1mM TCEP). 

hCC-SAM and mCC-SAM bacterial pellets were resuspended in 50 mM HEPES 
pH7.5, 500mM NaCl, 1mM PMSE, 20 mM imidazole, 5 mM 2-mercaptoethanol 
and lysed by homogenization. Lysates were clarified by centrifugation at 4°C for 
40 min at 18,000g. Proteins were purified by a two-step chromatography procedure 
using nickel-affinity chromatography (GE Healthcare) in 50mM HEPES pH 7.5, 
500mM NaCl, 5mM 2-mercaptoethanol (with an elution gradient up to 500 mM 
imidazole), followed by TEV protease treatment and then SEC on a Superdex75 
24ml column (GE Healthcare) equilibrated with 20 mM phosphate buffer, 100 mM 
NaCl, 0.5mM TCEP, pH 6.5 running buffer. 

Bacterial pellets of BRS:CC-SAM domain chimaeric constructs were resus- 
pended in 50mM HEPES pH 7.5, 500 mM NaCl, 1mM PMSF, 1 mM TCEP, 5% 
glycerol and lysed by homogenization. Lysates were clarified by centrifugation 
at 4°C for 40 min at 18,000g. Proteins were purified by the two-step procedure 
described for BRS GST fusion proteins with a final SEC buffer consisting of 20mM 
HEPES pH 7.5, 100 mM NaCl, 1 mM TCEP. 

hMEK1 WT and F311S bacterial pellets were resuspended in 100 mM HEPES 
pH 7, 250mM NaCl, 1 mM PMSE, 2.5% glycerol, 1 mM TCEP and lysed by homo- 
genization. The lysate was clarified by centrifugation at 4°C for 40 min at 18,000g. 
Proteins were purified by a two-step chromatography procedure using nickel-affin- 
ity chromatography (GE Healthcare). Proteins were eluted from the nickel-affinity 
column with lysis buffer supplemented with 500 mM imidazole, followed by SEC 
on a Superdex75 24 ml column (GE Healthcare) equilibrated with 20 mM HEPES 
pH 7.5, 250mM NaCl, 1 mM TCEP running buffer. 

Following SEC, all protein fractions corresponding to greater than 95% purity 
were pooled, concentrated, and flash frozen in liquid nitrogen. Protein concen- 
tration was determined by ultraviolet-visible absorption spectroscopy at 280 nm 
wavelength using a NanoDrop spectrophotometer (Thermo-Fisher Scientific) and 
theoretical extinction coefficients. 
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ATP fluorescence polarization binding assay. Binding reactions were performed 
with 25 nM fluorophore-conjugated ATP (BODIPY-ATP) and the indicated pro- 
tein concentrations in fluorescence polarization buffer consisting of 20mM HEPES 
pH 7.5, 250mM NaCl, 1mM TCEP, 10mM MgCh, 0.01% Brij-35, and 0.1 mg ml! 
BSA. Binding reactions were equilibrated for 30 min in 2511 reactions in 384-well 
black flat-bottomed low flange plates (Corning, 3573). Fluorescence intensities 
were measured using a Synergy NEO plate reader (BioTek) and fluorescence polari- 
zation was calculated with Gen5 data analysis software. The instrument G-factor 
and detection gains were auto-scaled to a well containing tracer alone to corre- 
spond to a reading of 20 milli-polarization units. Dissociation constant (Kg) values 
were calculated by nonlinear regression analysis of fluorescence polarization values 
performed in GraphPad Prism 5.04 using a one-site total binding model. 
Protein crystallography, data collection, and structural analysis. BRS domain 
was crystallized at 20°C in sitting-drops by mixing 1 j1l of protein (362.5 |1M, 
3.5mg ml ') with 11 of mother liquor of 0.1 M Bis-Tris pH 6.5, 2.0M ammonium 
sulfate. X-ray diffraction was measured on a flash-frozen crystal cryo-protected 
in mother liquor containing 20% glycerol at 100 K on station 24-ID-C, NE CAT 
beamline at the Advanced Photon Source using 1.5418 A X-ray wavelength. Data 
reduction was performed using HKL2000 (HKL Research). The BRS domain struc- 
ture was solved using CCP4 (ref. 23) and ARCIMBOLDO Lite. Model building 
and refinement was performed using COOT”® and PHENIX”*, respectively (see 
Extended Data Fig. 9a for data collection and refinement statistics). 

Unlabelled and L-selenomethionine-labelled CC-SAM:(GS)4:BRS fusion pro- 
teins were crystallized at 20°C in sitting-drops by mixing 0.4 1 of protein (1 mM, 
20g1-!) with 0.411 of mother liquor of 0.1 M Tris pH 7.5, 3.0M sodium formate. 
X-ray diffraction was measured on a flash-frozen crystal cryo-protected in mother 
liquor containing 25% glycerol at 100 K on station 24-ID-C, NE CAT beamline at 
the Advanced Photon Source using 0.9791 A X-ray wavelength. Data reduction was 
performed using the XDS package”’. Phasing was performed by selenomethionine 
single-wavelength anomalous dispersion using HKL2MAP”* and the SHELX 
pipeline”’. The atomic model obtained by selenomethionine single-wavelength 
anomalous dispersion was then used as a search model for molecular replacement 
with a higher-resolution native data set using PHASER™. Phases were improved by 
density modification using ARP/wARP*!. Model building and refinement were 
performed using COOT” and PHENIX”>, respectively. All models were vali- 
dated using molprobity*”. The data statistics and refinement details are reported 
in Extended Data Fig. 9a. Ramachandran statistics for all models were as follows. 
hBRS: 94.64% favoured, 5.36% allowed, 0% outliers; hCC-SAM-hBRS: 99.5% 
favoured, 0.5% allowed, 0% outliers. (GS)2, (GS)3, and (GS)4 fusions adopted the 
same oligomeric state in solution (Extended Data Fig. 9e). 

NMR experiments. NMR experiments were performed at the University Health 
Network High Field NMR facility. NMR-HSQC spectra were recorded at 20°C 
on an 800-MHz spectrometer or a 600-MHz Bruker AVANCE III spectrometer 
(supported by the Canada Foundation for Innovation). The 800-MHz and 
600-MHz spectrometers were equipped with 5-mm TCI and 1.7-mm TCI 
CryoProbes, respectively. All NMR samples contained 200 1M or 100,.M of 
[SN]BRS (using 800 MHz or 600 MHz, respectively) or 2001M or 150,1M [5N] 
CC-SAM (using 800 MHz or 600 MHz, respectively) in 50 mM sodium phosphate 
pH 6.5, 100mM NaCl, 0.5mM TCEP, and 5% D,O. Data processing was conducted 
using NMRview] and NMRpipe®. NMR spectra were analysed using Analysis™. 
Backbone resonance assignments for mouse CC-SAM were reported previously’” 
(Biological Magnetic Resonance Data Bank accession number 17045). In all peak 
intensity analyses, HSQC peak heights were used. Binding affinity between BRS 
and CC-SAM domains was determined on the basis of chemical shift changes. 
(1H-!5N) chemical shift perturbations (CSPs) were calculated as a weighted average 
Aba = [(Adu)” + (Ady x 0.15)?]!. Affinities were obtained by fitting CSPs of the 
HSQC titration spectra using Analysis***°. 

SEC followed by multi-angle light scattering analysis. CC-SAM:BRS chimaeric 
fusion and MEK1-KD WT and mutant proteins were analysed using a SEC followed 
by multi-angle light scattering (SEC-MALS) apparatus equipped with MiniDawn 
Treos and Optilab T-rEX detectors (Wyatt Technologies). CC-SAM:BRS chimaeric 
fusion samples were run at a concentration of 9 mg ml’ in a buffer containing 
20mM HEPES pH 7.5, 100mM NaCl, 1mM TCEP. MEK1-KD samples were run at 
a concentration of 4mg ml! in a buffer containing 20mM HEPES pH 7.5, 250mM 


NaCl, 1mM TCEP. Proteins were run on a WTC030S5 (Wyatt Technologies) 
column at a flow rate of 0.5 ml min~!. Data were processed using Astra 6.0.3.16 
software (Wyatt Technologies). 

Data analysis and structure rendering. BRET titration curves were analysed using 
Prism 5.04 (GraphPad Software) with one-site binding hyperbolic fitting of the 
data. BRET dose-response experiments with mCherry-MEK1 constructs were 
fitted using a log;o(agonist) versus response function. Structure rendering was 
done using PyMol (Schrédinger)** and CHIMERA™. Coiled-coil predictions were 
done using the online COILS server. Sequence alignments were performed using 
the MUSCLE online server (http://www.drive5.com/muscle/). Alignments were 
edited using Jalview** or ALINE”. 

Data availability. All data supporting the findings of the current study are available 
within the Letter and its Supplementary Information files or from the correspond- 
ing authors upon reasonable request. Coordinates and structure factors for the BRS 
domain and the CC-SAM:BRS fusion protein have been deposited in the Protein 
Data Bank (PDB) under accession numbers 5VR3 and 5VYK, respectively. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | MEK levels modulate the formation of BRAF- 
KSRI1 dimers. a, MEK1 and MEK2 expression selectively modulates 
BRAF-KSR1 interaction but not the KRASS!Y-BRAEF pgp counter screen 
interaction by BRET. MEK] and MEK2 expression was driven by the 
lentiviral vector pLX301. Error bars correspond to mean values = s.d. 

of biological triplicates. b, MEK1 and MEK2 modulate BRAF-KSR1 
interaction by BRET. c, MEK1 stimulates BRAF-KSRI interaction in a 
dose-dependent manner. mCherry-tagged MEK1 was titrated in cells 
expressing the BRAF-KSR1 BRET biosensors. d, MEK1 promotes full- 
length BRAF-KSR1 interaction by co-IP. e, Reducing endogenous MEK1 
and/or MEK2 levels by RNA interference (sh MEK1 and/or shMEK2) 
decreases BRAF-KSRI interaction by BRET. f, Efficiency of MEK1 

and MEK2 shRNA knockdowns in d. g, MEK1 stimulates BRAF-KSR1 
dimerization independently of its kinase activity. mCherry-tagged 
MEK1 or MEK1*’8 similarly stimulate BRAF-KSR1 interaction by 
BRET. Cells expressing the BRAF-KSR1 BRET biosensor and increasing 
amounts of WT MEK] were treated with the MEK inhibitor AZD8330 


(101M). h, MEK1 stimulates BRAF-KSR1 interaction independently 

of the phosphorylation status of Serine 218 and 222. mCherry-tagged 
MEK1, MEK197184-S2224 or MEK1518P-S222D similarly stimulate BRAF- 
KSR1 interaction by BRET. i, and j, mCherry-tagged MEK] selectively 
modulates KSR-containing dimers. The impact of MEK was measured 

on a series of ten biosensors comprising BRAF (h) or CRAF (i) as donor 
probes expressed with ARAF, BRAK, CRAF, KSR1, or KSR2 as acceptor 
probes. k, mCherry-tagged kinase-dead MEK1*"’® selectively modulates 
KSR-containing dimers. The impact of MEK1%*’® was measured on a 
series of five biosensors comprising BRAF as the donor probe expressed 
with ARAF, BRAKE, CRAF, KSR1, or KSR2 as acceptor probes. 1, mCherry- 
tagged interaction-defective MEK1'*"!S does not modulate dimerization 
of five biosensors comprising BRAF as the donor probe expressed with 
ARAK, BRAF, CRAF, KSR1, or KSR2 as acceptor probes. In c and g-l, 
BRET log)-transformed fold-changes were reported as a function of 
logio-transformed mCherry relative fluorescence units. Experiments were 
repeated at least three times. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Mutations in helix oG of MEK] and KSR1 
(F311S and W831R, respectively) do not perturb protein fold but 
abrogate stoichiometric assembly of the BRAF-KSR1-MEK1 complex. 
a, SEC-MALS analysis of MEK1 WT and F311S mutant. The horizontal 
black and blue lines correspond to SEC-MALS calculated masses for the 
indicated proteins. A summary table of measured and calculated molecular 
masses for each protein is shown below. The experiment was performed 

in triplicate. b, Fluorescence polarization (FP) binding analysis of MEK1 
WT and F311S mutant to a 25 nM fluorophore-conjugated ATP tracer 
(BODIPY-ATP). Error bars correspond to mean values + s.d. of technical 
triplicates. Indicated Ky values + s.d. are representative of two independent 
experiments. c, MEK1 and MEK1 F311S expressed in HEK293T cells show 
equal ability to bind the ATP analogue desthiobiotin-ATP as assessed 
using a Pierce Kinase Enrichment Kit (Thermo-Fisher Scientific). d, e, WT 
KSRI1 and the W831R mutant assemble to the same extent with the known 
interaction partners HSP90, CDC37, and 14-3-3, indicating that the 
protein fold of KSR1 is not overtly perturbed by the W831R mutation. 
Interaction partners were confirmed by mass spectrometry and by 
western immunoblotting. f, WT KSR1 and the W831R variant expressed 
in HEK293T cells show equal binding to the ATP analogue desthiobiotin- 
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ATP as assessed using a Pierce Kinase Enrichment Kit (Thermo-Fisher 
Scientific). g, BRAF-KSR1-MEK1 complexes were purified to near- 
homogeneity by immunoaffinity purification on anti-Flag-agarose resin 
after treatment of the transfected cells with GDC-0879 (101M). BRAF 

and KSR1 form near-stoichiometric complexes in the presence of MEK1 
overexpression (compare lanes 3 and 4). The KSR1 W831R mutant (lane 5) 
and the MEK1 F311S mutant (lane 7) but not the BRAF 1666R mutant 
(lane 6) perturbed this near-stoichiometric interaction. Note that the 
BRAF-KSRI1-MEK1 complex also associates at near-stoichiometric levels 
with endogenous 14-3-3 isoforms. In addition, in the absence of MEK1 
overexpression, appreciable but sub-stoichiometric levels of endogenous 
MEK are detected by immunoblotting. Protein identity was determined by 
mass spectrometry. Asterisks indicate the position of non-specific proteins 
associating with the anti-Flag—agarose resin. h, The basal association 

of BRAF-KSR1 dimers (top panel, first lane) depends on endogenous 
MEK. Reducing MEK1 and MEK2 levels by short hairpin RNA (shRNA) 
interference (combination of shMEK1 and shMEK2) decreases the amount 
of Pyo-KSR1 co-purifying with Flag-BRAF. NT, non-target control 
shRNA. Experiments were repeated at least three times. For gel source 
data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | MEK1 binding to KSR1 is required for 

the transactivation of BRAF by side-to-side dimerization. a, BRAF 
activation by KSR1 depends on an intact side-to-side dimerization surface 
in each protomer. Co-transfection of WT BRAF and KSR1 induces a 
strong pMEK signal while KSR1%6° or BRAF5°4 mutants do not. 

b, Human KSR1 and KSR2 can both transactivate BRAF. C-terminal 

GFP 10 fusions of KSR1 and KSR2 were co-transfected with BRAF and 
the resulting pMEK signal was monitored by western immunoblotting. 
c, Disruption of KSR1-MEK1 interaction with the W831R mutation 
perturbs BRAF transactivation by KSR1. The BRAF 1666R mutation 

also prevents MEK phosphorylation. Similarly, MEK1"*"'5 is not 
phosphorylated when co-transfected with WT BRAF and KSRI1. 

d, Transactivation of Drosophila RAF (dRAF) by Drosophila KSR (dKSR) 
requires MEK binding (W896R mutation is homologous to W831R 

in human KSR1) and dRAF-dKSR dimerization (R732H mutation is 
homologous to R665H in human KSR1). e, The transactivation potential 
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of FRB-dKSR*? towards FKBP-dRAF*” was assessed by monitoring 

the levels of phosphorylated MEK in the presence or absence of 
rapamycin in S2 cells (11M). Blocking MEK binding to dKSR (W896R 
mutation) and dRAF-dKSR dimerization (R732H mutation) abrogated 
RAF transactivation and MEK phosphorylation as judged by western 
immunoblotting. f, MEK phosphorylation induced by co-transfection of 
BRAF and KSRI depends on the catalytic activity of BRAF and not on the 
integrity of the active site region of KSR1. g, KSR1 A637F (AF) and 
A637F/YLQE¢602-604> DDEE¢02-604 (AFDDEE) gain-of-function mutants 
are dependent on binding to endogenous MEK1 or MEK2 to dimerize 
with endogenous BRAF and to activate the cellular pool of RAF as judged 
by the pMEK1 or pMEK2 signal. The W831R substitution in KSR1 was 
used to abrogate KSR1“" and KSR1“FPPFF mutant binding to MEK. 
Experiments were repeated at least three times. For gel source data, 

see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Identification of MEK1 mutants rescuing 
the interaction with KSR1**!®, a, Screening scheme used to identify 
MEK1 mutants rescuing the interaction with KSR1W®!®, Screening was 
conducted in two rounds. In round 1, MEK1 was randomly mutagenized 
by error-prone-PCR, which identified 16 mutants corresponding 
exclusively to M219V and N221Y substitutions. In round 2, saturation 
mutagenesis was used to test all possible residue combinations in the 
region encoding amino acids 219-221. This identified 70 mutants that 
either complemented the Y2H interaction on SD-TLH or on both SD-TLH 
and SD-TLA. Sequence diversity of the recovered mutants is summarized 
by sequence logos shown on the right (see Supplementary Table 2 for 
details of mutant sequences). After further phenotypic screening, 

the fittest mutant on SD-TLA corresponded to MEK1M?19W-A220L_ 


b, Position of MEK1 mutations that rescue the interaction with KSR1I“*!8. 


Mutations systematically mapped to the MEK] activation segment 
between Ser218 and Ser222, which are target phosphorylation sites for 
RAF proteins. Multiple sequence alignments of MAP2K1-7 activation 
segments illustrate that residues 219-221 vary within the MAP2K family, 
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suggesting that substitutions of this sequence do not drastically affect 
enzyme function. The M219V substitution recovered in our screen is also 
found at the homologous position in MAP2K3 and MAP2Ké6. c, MEK1 
activation segment mutations MEK1?°V, MEK1N!¥, MEK1M2)9V/N221Y) 
and MEK1™?19W/A220L stimulate MEK1 binding to endogenous KSR1, 
BRAK, and CRAF. Co-IP of Flag-tagged MEK1 variants was performed 

in HEK293T cells. d, MEK1“?!°'“-4r but not WT MEK stimulates 
KSR13!8_BRAF dimerization in BRET assays. mCherry-tagged 

MEKI1 WT or MEK1¥?}9W-A220L were titrated in cells expressing the 
BRAF-KSRI1W®?!8 BRET biosensors. BRET log,(fold-changes) were 
reported as a function of logi9-transformed mCherry relative fluorescence 
units. e, Strategy to distinguish activator and substrate MEK in BRAF 
transactivation assays. Eight repeats of a G,S flexible linker (symbolized 
by an octagon) were added onto WT MEK1 to separate it by size from 
co-transfected MEK variants lacking the linker. Experimental conditions 
corresponding to lanes 7 and 8 of Fig. 2d, respectively, are depicted at the 
top and bottom of the diagram. Experiment in e was repeated at least three 
times. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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multiple experiments are indicated (yes/no) with representative examples 
shown in e and f. e, Co-IP of Pyo-KSR1N? with the indicated fragments of 
Flag-tagged BRAF. f, Co-IP of the indicated fragments of Pyo-KSR1 with 
Flag-tagged BRAFN'®. Experiments were repeated at least three times. For 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | The contact surfaces between BRS and CC- 
SAM domains are required for the physical and functional interactions 
between BRAF and KSR1. a, Phylogenetic profiling of BRAF and 

KSRI1 domains demonstrates conservation of the BRS and CC-SAM 
domains throughout metazoan evolution. A concomitant loss of both 
domains is observed in the nematode lineage (indicated by ‘domain 
loss’). The conservation of each of BRAF and KSR1 domains with its 
human orthologue was colour-coded by BLAST E-value. RPS-BLAST 
was used to assess conservation of the CC-SAM domain. Conservation 
of the BRS was established by calculating the sum of the COILS score 

of amino acids located upstream of the RBD in each BRAF orthologue. 

b, Sequence alignment of the BRAF-specific (BRS) sequence from 14 
metazoan species shows a conserved pattern of hydrophobic residues 
consistent with a coiled-coil region. Secondary structure elements 
identified in the BRS crystallographic structure are delineated above 

the sequence alignment. The heptad repeat (AbcDefg) typical in coiled- 
coil domains is shown below the alignment: positions A and D usually 
comprise hydrophobic amino acids while positions b, c, e, f, and g usually 
comprise polar or charged residues. BRS mutations used in this study are 
indicated by arrowheads. c, Sequence alignment of the CC-SAM sequence 
from 15 metazoan species. Secondary structure elements identified in 


the apo and BRS-bound CC-SAM structures are delineated above the 
sequence alignment. CC-SAM mutations used in this study are indicated 
by arrowheads below the alignment. Species in the phylogenetic tree 

and the sequence alignments are Homo sapiens, Mus musculus, Gallus 
gallus, Xenopus tropicalis, Danio rerio, Strongylocentrotus purpuratus, 
Saccoglossus kowalevskii, Lingula anatina, Lottia gigantea, Drosophila 
melanogaster, Anopheles gambiae, Haemonchus contortus, Dictyocaulus 
viviparus, Necator americanus, Caenorhabditis briggsae, Caenorhabditis 
brenneri, Caenorhabditis remanei, Caenorhabditis elegans, Loa loa, Brugia 
malayi, Bursaphelenchus xylophilus, Trichinella papuae, Trichuris trichiura, 
Trichuris suis, Nematostella vectensis, Amphimedon queenslandica, and 
Trichoplax adherens. d, Y2H mating matrix of BRAF and KSR1 NTR 
domains and chimaeric fusions (the dashed box indicates the interaction 
between isolated BRS and CC-SAM domains). e, The BRS and CC-SAM 
domains specifically interact as determined by BRET titration 
experiments. In contrast, the BRS-BRS BRET pair did not generate a 
saturatable BRET signal. f, Swapping of the BRS and CC-SAM domains 
supports the BRAF-KSR1 interaction and transactivation of BRAF by 
KSR1. Fusing the BRS domain to CRAF NTR stimulates its interaction with 
KSR1N? by co-IP (g) and by Y2H (h). Experiments in d—h were repeated at 
least three times. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | NMR characterization of the physical 
interaction between the BRS and CC-SAM domains. a, Superposition 
of the ['H-!SN]HSQC spectra of the [!9N]CC-SAM domain of human 
KSR1 (hCC-SAM) alone (black) and [!*N]hCC-SAM in the presence 

of the BRS domain of human BRAF (hBRS) (green) at a 1:2 molar ratio. 
Binding of BRS to CC-SAM induced both CSPs and peak broadening. 

b, Superposition of the [‘H-!°N]HSQC spectra of ['"N]hBRS (black) and 
[}SN]hBRS in the presence of hCC-SAM (blue) at the indicated molar 
concentrations. In the [/“N]hBRS HSQC spectra (black), numerous 

peaks are in intermediate (peak broadening) timescale conformational 
exchange, giving rise to only 50 visible peaks out of 84 expected. In the 
[!SN]hBRS:hCC-SAM HSQC spectra (blue), the binding of CC-SAM to 
BRS increases conformational exchange to a faster time regime, giving rise 
to 65 visible peaks. c, CSP of the mouse KSR1 [!SN]CC-SAM (mCC-SAM) 
domain as a function of titrated hBRS. Superposition of the [!H-!°N] 
HSQC spectra of [/°"N]mCC-SAM alone (black) and [!°>N]mCC-SAM in 
the presence of hBRS (green) at the indicated molar concentrations (top 
left). The Ky value was calculated as the mean + s.d. of five independent 
peak profiles (right) for which one representative CSP profile is shown 
(bottom left). d, CSP of the [SN]hBRS domain as a function of titrated 


hCC-SAM. Superposition of the ['H-'!°N]HSQC spectra of [!°N]hBRS 
alone (black) and [!°N]hBRS in the presence of hBRS (blue) at the 
indicated molar concentrations (top left). The Kg value was calculated 

as the mean + s.d. of six independent peak profiles (right) for which one 
representative CSP profile is shown (bottom left). e, Superposition of 

the ['H-'°N]HSQC spectra of the [!SN]mCC-SAM alone (black) and in 
the presence of the hBRS (green) at a 1:2 molar ratio. Binding of hBRS 

to mCC-SAM induced both CSPs and peak broadening. f, Peak intensity 
change and CSPs versus residue number for the [‘H-'°N]HSQC spectra of 
[!5N]mCC-SAM alone versus [!7N]mCC-SAM with hBRS at a 1:2 molar 
ratio. Cut-off values indicated by the red line were calculated using the 
corrected s.d. method”. Vertical green and grey bars indicate residues 
identified as being part of the interacting surface and unassigned residues, 
respectively. g, Significant CSPs and peak intensity changes greater than 
the cut-off value determined in f are highlighted in green on the surface 
of the mCC-SAM domain (Protein Data Bank accession number 2LPE). 
Most CSPs and peak intensity changes map to the coiled-coil region of 
mCC-SAM. Non-shifting peaks are indicated in pale grey while 
unassigned peaks in the HSQC are coloured in dark grey. 
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a X-ray data collection and refinement statistics 
hBRS hCC-SAM-hBRS(SeMet) hCC-SAM-hBRS 
Data collection 
Space group P3,31 12,2,2, C121 
Cell dimensions 
a,b, c(A) 41.56, 41.56, 98.86 51.96, 54.84, 172.85 179.8, 54.34, 51.86 
a, B,y (°) 90, 90, 120 90, 90, 90 90, 106.68, 90 
Resolution (A) 50.00 - 2.10 (2.14-2.10)* 50.00 -2.30 (2.34-2.30) 50.00 -1.75 (1.85 -1.75) 
Rneas 0.056 (0.254) 0.13 (0.533) 0.04 (2.81) 
CC, (0.986) (0.891) (0.403) 
I/ol 75 (3.61) 33.9 (1.9) 14.5 (0.6) 
Completeness (%) 92.8 (49.2) 96.8 (62.1) 97.9 (94.5) 
Redundancy 21.9 (10.7) 8.7 (4.1) 3.9 (3.8) 
Refinement 
Resolution (A) 2.10 1.75 
Rwork!/ Riree 0.21/0.224 0.217/0.239 
No. atoms 
Protein 496 3,060 
Ligand/ion 5 12 
Water 13 99 
B-factors 
Protein 86.56 69.437 
Ligand/ion 111.47 78.95 
Water 72.85 61.08 
R.m.s. deviations 
Bond lengths (A) 0.009 0.006 
Bond angles (°) 0.85 0.75 


SeMet, selenomethionine. * : Number in parenthesis corresponds to the high resolution map. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Crystal structures of the BRS domain and the 
BRS:CC-SAM complex. a, X-ray data collection and refinement statistics 
table for the crystal structures of the hBRS domain and the hCC-SAM- 
hBRS complex. b, Ribbon representation of the crystal structure of the 
BRS domain of human BRAF. Residues comprising the hydrophobic 

core of the coiled-coil interactions are shown as sticks. c, Structure of 

the BRAF BRS and KSR1 CC-SAM domain complex. Contents of the 
asymmetric unit revealed two CC-SAM:BRS complexes interacting in 
trans. Disordered (GS), linker between CC-SAM and BRS domains is 
represented by dashed lines. The connectivity between the BRS and the 
CC-SAM domains was deduced as trans because in this configuration, 
but not the cis configuration, the C terminus of the CC-SAM domain 


is sufficiently close to the N terminus of the BRS domain (15 A) to be 
physically spanned by the disordered linker comprising 15 amino-acid 
residues. For comparison, the connection in cis would need to minimally 
span 80 A. d, Representative final 2F, — F, electron density map contoured 
at 1.00 for the BRS:CC-SAM complex at a region of drastic conformational 
rearrangement in CC-SAM relative to the isolated CC-SAM structure 
(indicated by the arrow). e, SEC-MALS analysis of the indicated 
crystallization fusion proteins (top). The horizontal black, red, and green 
lines correspond to SEC-MALS calculated masses for the indicated fusion 
proteins. Summary table (bottom) of measured and theoretical calculated 
molecular masses for each protein complex analysed. Experiments were 
performed in triplicate. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Mutational and functional characterization 
of molecular interactions involving the NTRs and kinase domains of 
BRAF and KSR1. a, Peak intensity change and CSP versus residue number 
for the ['H-'!°N]HSQC spectra of the ['"N]mCC-SAM L45D mutant 
(black) and the [!"N]mCC-SAM L45D mutant in the presence of hBRS 
(green) (left), the ['H,’*N]HSQC spectra of the [‘"N]mCC-SAM C60D 
(black) versus ['"N]mCC-SAM C60D in the presence of hBRS (green) 
(middle), and the [‘H-!°N]HSQC spectra of ['"N]mCC-SAM (black) 

and [!"N]mCC-SAM in the presence of the hBRS M53D mutant (green) 
(right) at the indicated molar ratio. Cut-off values indicated by the red 

line were calculated using the corrected s.d. method”. Residue coordinates 
of the CC-SAM correspond to mouse KSR1; the corresponding human 
CC-SAM mutations are L47D and C62D. b, The BRS and CC-SAM 
domains specifically interact as determined by BRET. The CC-SAM L47D 
and C62D mutations reduce the BRS:CC-SAM BRET binding signal. 


Similarly, the BRS M53D mutation disrupts the BRS:CC-SAM BRET 
binding signal. c, Disruption of the K88-E72 salt interaction disrupts 
BRS:CC-SAM BRET interaction. Restoring the salt bridge with reverse 
polarity as in the K88E-E72K mutant pair rescues complex formation. 
d, MEK1 expression induces the formation of full-length BRAF-KSR1 
heterodimers, but does not induce the formation of heterodimers 
between the isolated NTRs of BRAF and KSR1 as detected by co-IP. 

e, BRET analysis demonstrating that MEK expression promotes KSR1 
kinase domain homodimerization. Helix «aG mutations in either KSR1 
(W831R) or MEK1 (F311S) abolish MEK-induced homodimerization 
of the KSR1 kinase domain. BRET log-transformed fold-changes were 
reported as a function of logj9-transformed mCherry relative fluorescence 
units. f, Co-IP analysis of Pyo-KSR1 with Flag-KSR1 reveals that MEK1 
promotes full-length KSR1 homodimerization. Experiments in b-f were 
repeated at least three times. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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CORRECTIONS & AMENDMENTS 


CORRIGENDUM 
doi:10.1038/nature25470 


Corrigendum: mTORCI1- 
dependent AMDI regulation 
sustains polyamine metabolism in 
prostate cancer 


Amaia Zabala-Letona, Amaia Arruabarrena-Aristorena, 
Natalia Martin-Martin, Sonia Fernandez-Ruiz, 

James D. Sutherland, Michelle Clasquin, 

Julen Tomas-Cortazar, Jose Jimenez, Ines Torres, 

Phong Quang, Pilar Ximenez-Embun, Ruzica Bago, 
Aitziber Ugalde-Olano, Ana Loizaga-Iriarte, 

Isabel Lacasa-Viscasillas, Miguel Unda, Verénica Torrano, 
Diana Cabrera, Sebastiaan M. van Liempd, Ylenia Cendon, 
Elena Castro, Stuart Murray, Ajinkya Revandkar, 

Andrea Alimonti, Yinan Zhang, Amelia Barnett, 

Gina Lein, David Pirman, Ana R. Cortazar, Leire Arreal, 
Ludmila Prudkin, Ianire Astobiza, Lorea Valcarcel-Jimenez, 
Patricia Zufiiga-Garcfa, Itziar Fernandez-Dominguez, 
Marco Piva, Alfredo Caro- Maldonado, 

Pilar SAanchez-Mosquera, Mireia Castillo-Martin, 

Violeta Serra, Naiara Beraza, Antonio Gentilella, 

George Thomas, Mikel Azkargorta, Felix Elortza, 

Rosa Farras, David Olmos, Alejo Efeyan, Juan Anguita, 
Javier Mufioz, Juan M. Faleén-Pérez, Rosa Barrio, 

Teresa Macarulla, Jose M. Mato, Maria L. Martinez-Chantar, 
Carlos Cordon-Cardo, Ana M. Aransay, Kevin Marks, 

José Baselga, Josep Tabernero, Paolo Nuciforo, 

Brendan D. Manning, Katya Marjon & Arkaitz Carracedo 


Nature 547, 109-113 (2017); doi:10.1038/nature22964 


In this Letter, there are errors in Extended Data Figs 5, 8 and 9, and 
the affiliation of an author. The affiliations for author Violeta Serra 
should include number 2 (CIBERONC, Instituto de Salud Carlos 
III, C/ Monforte de Lemos 3-5, Pabellén 11, Planta 0, 28029 Madrid, 
Spain). In Extended Data Figs 5e and 9h, the protein ‘SIN1’ was 
misspelt ‘NSINV’. These figures have been corrected online, and we 
thank P. Castel for pointing out this error. During the preparation of 
Extended Data Fig. 8e, a panel depicting the extracted ion chromato- 
gram of the TVLASPQKIEGEFK peptide for phosphorylated AMD1 
was inadvertently omitted, and this was the source of the quantifi- 
cation in the original Extended Data Fig. 8e, left panel. This figure 
has been corrected online, and the legend has been amended from 
“Calculated areas under the curves from extracted ion chromatogram 
of the TVLASPQKIEGFEK peptide for phosphorylated (highlighted in 
brown in the sequence, left) and total (right) AMD1” to “Extracted 
ion chromatogram (XIC) of the TVLASPQKIEGFK peptide (left) and 
calculated areas under the curves for phosphorylated (highlighted in 
brown in the sequence, middle) and total (right) AMD1”. These errors 
do not affect the conclusions of this Letter, and the original Letter has 
been corrected online. 
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CORRECTIONS & AMENDMENTS 


CORRIGENDUM 
doi:10.1038/nature25498 


Corrigendum: Immune evasion of 
Plasmodium falciparum by RIFIN 
via inhibitory receptors 


Fumiji Saito, Kouyuki Hirayasu, Takeshi Satoh, 

Christian W. Wang, John Lusingu, Takao Arimori, 

Kyoko Shida, Nirianne Marie Q. Palacpac, Sawako Itagaki, 
Shiroh Iwanaga, Eizo Takashima, Takafumi Tsuboi, 
Masako Kohyama, Tadahiro Suenaga, Marco Colonna, 
Junichi Takagi, Thomas Lavstsen, Toshihiro Horii & 
Hisashi Arase 


Nature 552, 101-105 (2017); doi:10.1038/nature24994 


In Extended Data Fig. 1 of this Letter, the flow cytometry data panel 
showing uninfected erythrocytes stained with LILRB5-Fc was inad- 
vertently duplicated from the panel showing uninfected erythrocytes 
stained with LILRB4-Fc. This figure has been corrected online, and 
the original incorrect panel is provided as Supplementary Information 
to this Corrigendum, for transparency. This error does not alter the 
results or conclusions of the Letter. We would like to thank the readers 
who brought this error to our attention. The original Letter has been 
corrected online. 


Supplementary Information is available in the online version of this 
Corrigendum. 
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CORRECTIONS & AMENDMENTS 


ERRATUM 
doi:10.1038/nature25472 


Erratum: Measurement of the 
multi-TeV neutrino interaction 
cross-section with IceCube using 
Earth absorption 


The IceCube Collaboration 


Nature 551, 596-600 (2017); doi:10.1038/nature24459 


In this Letter, ‘HERA’ was wrongly expanded to ‘Hydrogen Epoch of 
Reionization Array’ instead of “Hadron-Electron Ring Accelerator’ on 
page 597. In addition, some author affiliations were wrongly assigned. 
These errors have been corrected online. 
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Predicting soil carbon loss with warming 


ARISING FROM T. W. Crowther et a/. Nature 540, 104-108 (2016); doi:10.1038/nature20150 


Crowther et al.' reported that the best predictor of surface soil carbon 
(top 10cm) losses in response to warming is the size of the surface 
carbon stock in the soil (that is, carbon stocks in plots that have not been 
warmed), finding that soils that are high in soil carbon also lose more car- 
bon under warming conditions. This relationship was based ona linear 
regression of soil carbon losses and soil carbon stocks in field warming 
studies, which was then used to project carbon losses over time and to 
generate a map of soil carbon vulnerability. However, a few extreme 
data points (high-leverage points) can strongly influence the slope of 
a regression line”. Only 5 of the 49 sites analysed by Crowther et al." 
are in the upper half of the carbon stock range, which raises the pos- 
sibility that the relationship they observed could be substantially 
altered by introducing data from sites with relatively high surface soil 
carbon stocks. There is a Reply to this Comment by Crowther, T. W. 
et al. Nature 554, http://dx.doi.org/10.1038/nature25746 (2018). 

We obtained information on soil carbon losses from 94 additional 
field warming studies worldwide and added these published and 
unpublished data to the dataset used by Crowther et al.', thereby 
tripling this previous dataset to a total of 143 studies (Supplementary 
Table 1). We performed the same mixed-model regression analyses 
as were used by Crowther et al.' to investigate spatial patterns of soil 
carbon responses to warming, by linking these to standing soil carbon 
stocks, climate data and soil properties (see Supplementary Methods 
for details, Supplementary Table 2 for study-specific data regarding soil 
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Figure 1 | The change in soil carbon per degree of warming per year 
is not a function of carbon stock size. Our dataset includes data used 
by Crowther and colleagues! (n = 49 studies) and data that we added 
(n= 94 additional studies). Our dataset shows no relationship between 
the warming effect on soil carbon and the initial size of the carbon stock. 
The r* dropped from 0.49 in Crowther et al.' to 0.01 (P > 0.05) in our 
dataset (n = 143), based on the same regression model as was applied in 
the previous study’. 
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properties and climate, and Supplementary Table 3 for Akaike infor- 
mation criterion results). In our models, we chose the same predictors 
as were used by Crowther et al.', which enables us to directly compare 
the results of both analyses. Our analysis of the expanded dataset 
shows that warming-induced losses in soil carbon are not a function 
of standing carbon stocks (Fig. 1), which challenges the conclusion that 
future soil carbon loss can be mapped on the basis of current surface 
soil carbon stocks. Consistent with a previous meta-analysis*, average 
soil carbon responses to warming were not statistically different from 
zero, regardless of whether our dataset or the dataset from Crowther 
et al.' (Extended Data Fig. 1) was used. Even if soil carbon stocks 
remain unchanged in surface soil, this does not imply that decompo- 
sition rates are insensitive to warming. Instead, decomposition rates are 
likely to be higher; however, plant productivity is also likely to increase, 
which may offset carbon losses from soil. We found that adding other 
predictors, such as environmental variables or soil properties, provide 
little additional explanatory power (Supplementary Table 3) when 
predicting warming-induced changes in soil carbon stocks, a finding 
that is consistent with the results of Crowther and colleagues'. Thus, we 
still lack a clear understanding of the factors that drive spatial variation 
in the response of soil carbon to warming. 

Our analysis of this larger dataset calls into question the proposi- 
tion of Crowther and colleagues’ that future soil carbon loss can be 
projected on the basis of current surface soil carbon stocks. We are 
further limited in our ability to produce global predictions of warming 
effects on soil carbon because warming experiments have mainly been 
clustered in North America, Europe and China (Fig. 2), with only a 
handful of experiments having been undertaken in the Southern 
Hemisphere or in large areas of the Northern Hemisphere at high 
latitudes (for example, Canada and Russia). Data from the tropics are 
also as yet unavailable. We suggest that future experimental work focus 
on regions that are currently underrepresented in our global database. 
The collection of global experimental data that better capture Earth’s 
diverse terrestrial habitats, combined with an improved integration of 
data with process-based models’, might represent the best way forward 
in the coming decades. A collaborative, multi-disciplinary and interna- 
tional approach is required to increase our understanding and quanti- 
fication of the fate of soil carbon in a warming world. 
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Figure 2 | Location of field warming studies used in our analyses. 

The dataset includes the data used by Crowther and colleagues’ (n= 49 
studies) and the data that we added (n = 94 studies). A single location may 
represent several separate warming experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Results of a meta-analysis on the change in 
soil carbon per degree of warming per year. The average response of 
soil carbon per degree of warming per year is not significantly different 
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Crowther et al. reply 


REPLYING TO N. van Gestel et al. Nature 554, http://dx.doi.org/10.1038/nature25745 (2018) 


Ina Letter to Nature', we compiled a global dataset of field warming 
experiments that suggested that climate warming could cause the loss 
of carbon from high-latitude soils, with the potential to drive a positive 
feedback that stimulates further warming. This conclusion was based 
on the observation that areas with larger soil carbon stocks are likely to 
lose more soil carbon under warming conditions. In the accompanying 
Comment, having compiled data from even more warming experi- 
ments, van Gestel et al.” no longer find support for this relationship. 

In their response, van Gestel et al.” suggest that our findings may 
be the result of having too few data points from regions with large 
soil carbon stocks. In the original Letter!, we used extensive statisti- 
cal cross-checking to investigate this possibility; this cross-checking 
showed that the relationship was consistent throughout our dataset, 
even after the random removal of approximately 77% of the studies. 
Nevertheless, with data from a greater number of sites, the analysis 
produced by van Gestel et al.” certainly can provide a more robust test 
of the relationship between carbon stocks and warming-induced soil 
carbon losses than was possible with our original dataset. Although it is 
possible that yet more data might provide the statistical power needed 
to detect such effects, we agree with van Gestel et al ? that this relation- 
ship is unlikely to be as strong as expected on the basis of our initial 
synthesis. However, the analysis undertaken by van Gestel et al.” does 
not dispute our conclusions about global changes of soil carbon under 
warming conditions, because their analysis does not focus on spatial 
patterns in soil carbon changes under warming conditions. 

In our initial analysis’, we noted that there was considerable vari- 
ation in the response of soil carbon to warming, with both increases 
and decreases in soil carbon levels observed across sites. We examined 
five possible drivers of this variation (standing soil carbon stock, 
annual temperature, annual precipitation, pH and clay content) and 
found that standing carbon stock was a strong predictor. The size of 
the standing carbon stock is known to correlate with various other 
climatic and geological characteristics, which may ultimately be the 
underlying drivers of the relationship that we detected*. This relation- 
ship nonetheless suggests that areas with large soil carbon stocks are 
more likely to lose carbon under warming conditions. As was the case 
in our earlier study’, in the dataset analysed by van Gestel et al.” site- 
level responses to warming were also highly variable, which supports 
the proposition that large changes occur in some geographic regions. 
However, unlike in our analysis', the same five predictive variables were 
not sufficient to explain the variation in the soil carbon response in the 
analysis produced by van Gestel et al.’; consequently, it was not possible 
to predict which ecosystems are most responsive to warming. A wider 
range of predictive variables are therefore necessary to explain these 
large-scale patterns‘. Until this variation is investigated using this wider 
range of variables, it is impossible to understand the spatial patterns in 
soil carbon changes under warming that are necessary to comprehend 
the net global balance. 

We stress that this exchange does not mean that researchers are 
divided on this topic: we certainly do not disagree with the findings of 
van Gestel et al.” Their data provide an alternative perspective on the 
relationship we observed, but their analysis does not yet address the 
extent of global soil carbon losses under warming. We are supportive of 
the work by van Gestel et al. and encourage the inclusion of more data, 
particularly from under-sampled regions of the globe, to comprehend 
the extent of warming-induced changes in global soil carbon stocks’. 


Most authors from the original paper contributed data that were 
collected from large field warming experiments. Some of them also 
contributed data to, and were included as authors on, the accompany- 
ing Comment. Overlapping authors were not included on both sides 
of this discussion, but they all agree to interpretations in both analyses. 
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ALFRED PASIEKA/SPL/GETTY 


DEEP LEARNING FOR BIOLOGY 


A popular artificial-intelligence method provides a powerful tool for surveying and classifying 
biological data. But for the uninitiated, the technology poses significant difficulties. 


The brain’s neural network has long inspired artificial-intelligence researchers. 


BY SARAH WEBB 


showed up on neuroscientist Steve 

Finkbeiner’s doorstep. The researchers 
were based at Google Accelerated Science, a 
research division in Mountain View, Califor- 
nia, that aims to use Google technologies to 
speed scientific discovery. They were inter- 
ested in applying ‘deep-learning’ approaches 
to the mountains of imaging data generated 
by Finkbeiner’s team at the Gladstone Institute 
of Neurological Disease in San Francisco, also 
in California. 

Deep-learning algorithms take raw features 
from an extremely large, annotated data set, 
such as a collection of images or genomes, and 
use them to create a predictive tool based on 
patterns buried inside. Once trained, the algo- 
rithms can apply that training to analyse other 
data, sometimes from wildly different sources. 

The technique can be used to “tackle really 
hard, tough, complicated problems, and be 
able to see structure in data — amounts of data 
that are just too big and too complex for the 


| hee years ago, scientists from Google 


human brain to comprehend’, Finkbeiner says. 

He and his team produce reams of data using 
a high-throughput imaging strategy known as 
robotic microscopy, which they had developed 
for studying brain cells. But the team couldn't 
analyse its data at the speed it acquired them, 
so Finkbeiner welcomed the opportunity to 
collaborate. 

“I cant honestly say at the time that I had 
a clear grasp of what questions might be 
addressed with deep learning, but I knew that 
we were generating data at about twice to three 
times the rate we could analyse it,” he says. 

Today, those efforts are beginning to pay off. 
Finkbeiner’s team, with scientists at Google, 
trained a deep algorithm with two sets of cells, 
one artificially labelled to highlight features that 
scientists can’t normally see, the other unla- 
belled. When they later exposed the algorithm 
to images of unlabelled cells that it had never 
seen before, Finkbeiner says, “it was astonish- 
ingly good at predicting what the labels should 
be for those images”. A publication detailing 
that work is now in the press. 

Finkbeiner’s success highlights how deep 
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learning, one of the most promising branches 
of artificial intelligence (AI), is making inroads 
in biology. The algorithms are already infil- 
trating modern life in smartphones, smart 
speakers and self-driving cars. In biology, 
deep-learning algorithms dive into data in 
ways that humans cant, detecting features 
that might otherwise be impossible to catch. 
Researchers are using the algorithms to classify 
cellular images, make genomic connections, 
advance drug discovery and even find links 
across different data types, from genomics and 
imaging to electronic medical records. 

More than 440 articles on the bioRxiv pre- 
print server discuss deep learning; PubMed 
lists more than 700 references in 2017. And 
the tools are on the cusp of becoming widely 
available to biologists and clinical researchers. 
But researchers face challenges in understand- 
ing just what these algorithms are doing, and 
ensuring that they don't lead users astray. 


TRAINING SMART ALGORITHMS 
Deep-learning algorithms (see ‘Deep 
thoughts’) rely on neural networks, a 
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> computational model first proposed in the 
1940s, in which layers of neuron-like nodes 
mimic how human brains analyse information. 
Until about five years ago, machine-learning 
algorithms based on neural networks relied on 
researchers to process the raw information into 
a more meaningful form before feeding it into 
the computational models, says Casey Greene, 
a computational biologist at the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. But the explosion 
in the size of data sets — from sources such as 
smartphone snapshots or large-scale genomic 
sequencing — and algorithmic innovations 
have now made it possible for humans to take a 
step back. This advance in machine learning — 
the ‘deep’ part — forces the computers, not their 
human programmers, to find the meaningful 
relationships embedded in pixels and bases. 
And as the layers in the neural network filter 
and sort information, they also communicate 
with each other, allowing each layer to refine 
the output from the previous one. 

Eventually, this process allows a trained 
algorithm to analyse a new image and correctly 
identify it as, for example, Charles Darwin or a 
diseased cell. But as researchers distance them- 
selves from the algorithms, they can no longer 
control the classification process or even explain 
precisely what the software is doing. Although 
these deep-learning networks can be stunningly 
accurate at making predictions, Finkbeiner 
says, “it’s still challenging sometimes to figure 
out what it is the network sees that enables it to 
make such a good prediction’. 

Still, many subdisciplines of biology, includ- 
ing imaging, are reaping the rewards of those 
predictions. A decade ago, software for auto- 
mated biological-image analysis focused 
on measuring single parameters in a set of 


images. For example, in 2005, Anne Carpenter, 
a computational biologist at the Broad Insti- 
tute of MIT and Harvard in Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, released an open-source software 
package called CellProfiler to help biologists 
to quantitatively measure individual features: 
the number of fluorescent cells in a microscopy 
field, for example, or the length of a zebrafish. 

But deep learning is allowing her team to go 
further. “We've been shifting towards measur- 
ing things that biologists don't realize they want 
to measure out of images,’ she says. Recording 
and combining visual features such as DNA 
staining, organelle texture and the quality of 
empty spaces in a cell can produce thousands 
of ‘features, any one of which can reveal fresh 
insights. The current version of CellProfiler 
includes some deep-learning elements, and her 
team expects to add more-sophisticated deep- 
learning tools in the next year. 

“Most people have a hard time wrapping 
their heads around this,’ Carpenter says, “but 
there’s just as much information, in fact maybe 
more, in a single image of cells as there is ina 
transcriptomic analysis of a cell population” 

That type of processing allows Carpenter's 
team to take a less supervised approach to 
translating cell images into disease-associated 
phenotypes — and to capitalize on it. Carpen- 
ter is a scientific adviser to Recursion Phar- 
maceuticals in Salt Lake City, Utah, which is 
using its deep-learning tools to target rare, 
single-gene disorders for drug development. 


MINING GENOMIC DATA 

When it comes to deep learning, not just any 
data will do. The method often requires massive, 
well-annotated data sets. Imaging data providea 
natural fit, but so, too, do genomic data. 


Tools for deep diving 


Deep-learning tools are evolving rapidly, 
and labs will need dedicated computational 
expertise, collaborations or both to take 
advantage of them. 

First, take a colleague with deep-learning 
expertise out to lunch and ask whether 
the strategy might be useful, advises Steve 
Finkbeiner, a neuroscientist at the Gladstone 
Institutes in San Francisco, California. 
With some data sets, such as imaging 
data, an off-the-shelf program might work; 
for more complicated projects, consider 
a collaborator, he says. Workshops and 
meetings can provide training opportunities. 

Access to cloud-computing resources 
means that researchers might not need 
an on-site computer cluster to use deep 
learning — they can run the computation 
elsewhere. Google’s TensorFlow, an 
open-source platform for building deep- 
learning algorithms, is available on the 


software-sharing site GitHub, as is an open- 
source version of DeepVariant, a tool for 
accurately identifying genetic variation. 

Google Accelerated Science, a Google 
research division based in Mountain View, 
California, collaborates with a range of 
scientists, including biologists, says Michelle 
Dimon, one of its research scientists. 
Projects require a compelling biological 
question, large amounts of high-quality, 
labelled data, and a challenge that will allow 
the company’s machine-learning experts to 
make unique computational contributions 
to the field, Dimon says. 

Those wishing to get up to speed on 
deep learning should check out the ‘deep 
review’, a comprehensive, crowdsourced 
review led by computational biologist Casey 
Greene of the University of Pennsylvania 
in Philadelphia (T. Ching et al. Preprint at 
bioRxiv http://doi.org/gbpvh5; 2018). S.W. 
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One biotech firm that is using such data is 
Verily Life Sciences (formerly Google Life 
Sciences) in San Francisco. Researchers at 
Verily, a subsidiary of Google's parent company, 
Alphabet, have developed a deep-learning tool 
that identifies a common type of genetic varia- 
tion, called single-nucleotide polymorphisms, 
more accurately than conventional tools. Called 
DeepVariant, the software translates genomic 
information into image-like representations, 
which are then analysed as images (see “Tools 
for deep diving’). Mark DePristo, who heads 
deep-learning-based genomic research at Ver- 
ily, expects DeepVariant to be particularly use- 
ful for researchers studying organisms outside 
the mainstream — those with low-quality refer- 
ence genomes and high error rates in identifying 
genetic variants. Working with DeepVariant in 
plants, his colleague Ryan Poplin has achieved 
error rates closer to 2% than the more-typical 
20% of other approaches. 

Brendan Frey, chief executive of the Cana- 
dian company Deep Genomics in Toronto, 
also focuses on genomic data, but with the 
goal of predicting and treating disease. Frey's 
academic team at the University of Toronto 
developed algorithms trained on genomic and 
transcriptomic data from healthy cells. Those 
algorithms built predictive models of RNA- 
processing events such as splicing, transcrip- 
tion and polyadenylation within those data. 
When applied to clinical data, the algorithms 
were able to identify mutations and flag them as 
pathogenic, Frey says, even though theyd never 
seen clinical data. At Deep Genomics, Frey’s 
team is using the same tools to identify and 
target the disease mechanisms that the software 
uncovered, to develop therapies derived from 
short nucleic-acid sequences. 

Another discipline with massive data sets 
that are amenable to deep learning is drug 
discovery. Here, deep-learning algorithms are 
helping to solve categorization challenges, sift- 
ing through such molecular features as shape 
and hydrogen bonding to identify criteria 
on which to rank those potential drugs. For 
instance, Atomwise, a biotech company based. 
in San Francisco, has developed algorithms that 
convert molecules into grids of 3D pixels, called 
voxels. This representation allows the company 
to account for the 3D structure of proteins and 
small molecules with atomic precision, model- 
ling features such as the geometries of carbon 
atoms. Those features are then translated into 
mathematical vectors that the algorithm can 
use to predict which small molecules are likely 
to interact with a given protein, says Abraham 
Heifets, the company’s chief executive. “A lot of 
the work we do is for [protein] targets with no 
known binders,’ he says. 

Atomwise is using this strategy to power 
its new Al-driven molecular-screening pro- 
gramme, which scans a library of 10 million 
compounds to provide academic researchers 
with up to 72 potential small-molecule binders 
for their protein of interest. 


SOURCE: JEREMY LINSLEY/DREW LINSLEY/STEVE FINKBEINER/THOMAS SERRE 


DEEP THOUGHTS 


Deep-learning algorithms take many forms. Steve Finkbeiner’s lab used a convolutional neural network (CNN) 
such as this one to identify, with high accuracy, dead neurons in a population of live and dead cells. 


The network is trained using 
several hundred thousand 
annotated images of live and 
dead cells. 
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Over multiple iterations, the network discovers patterns in the data 
that can distinguish live from dead cells. Convolutional layers 
identify structural features of the images, which are integrated in 
fully connected layers. 
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Challenged with 
unlabelled images, the 
network assigns each 
cell as alive or dead 
with high accuracy. 


Deep-learning tools could also help research- 
ers to stratify disease types, understand disease 
subpopulations, find new treatments and match 
them with the appropriate patients for clinical 
testing and treatment. Finkbeiner, for instance, 
is part of a consortium called Answer ALS, an 
effort to combine a range of data — genomics, 
transcriptomics, epigenomics, proteomics, 
imaging and even pluripotent stem-cell biology 
— from 1,000 people with the neurodegenera- 
tive disease amyotrophic lateral sclerosis (also 
called motor neuron disease). “For the first 
time, we'll have a data set where we can apply 
deep learning and look at whether deep learning 
can uncover a relationship between the things 
we can measure in a dish around a cell, and 
what's happening to that patient,” he says. 


CHALLENGES AND CAUTIONS 
For all its promise, deep learning poses signifi- 
cant challenges, researchers warn. As with any 
computational-biology technique, the results 
that arise from algorithms are only as good 
as the data that go in. Overfitting a model to 
its training data is also a concern. In addition, 
for deep learning, the criteria for data quantity 
and quality are often more rigorous than some 
experimental biologists might expect. 
Deep-learning algorithms have required 
extremely large data sets that are well anno- 
tated so that the algorithms can learn to distin- 
guish features and categorize patterns. Larger, 
clearly labelled data sets — with millions of 


~ Combining layers of 
different structure lets 


the network adapt to 
recognize images of 
varying type and clarity. 


Dead 


data points representing different experi- 
mental and physiological conditions — give 
researchers the most flexibility for training an 
algorithm. Finkbeiner notes that algorithm 
training in his work improves significantly 
after about 15,000 examples. Those high- 
quality ‘ground truth’ data can be exceptionally 
hard to come by, says Carpenter. 

To circumvent this challenge, researchers 
have been working on ways to train more with 
less data. Advances in the underlying algo- 
rithms are allowing the neural networks to use 
data much more efficiently, Carpenter says, 
enabling training on just a handful of images 
for some applications. Scientists can also exploit 
transfer learning, the ability of neural networks 
to apply classification prowess acquired from 
one data type to another type. For example, 
Finkbeiner’s team has developed an algorithm 
that it initially taught to predict cell death on 
the basis of morphology changes. Although the 
researchers trained it to study images of rodent 
cells, it achieved 90% accuracy the first time it 
was exposed to images of human cells, improv- 
ing to 99% as it gained experience. 

For some of its biological image-recognition 
work, Google Accelerated Science uses algo- 
rithms that were initially trained on hundreds 
of millions of consumer images mined from 
the Internet. Researchers then refine that train- 
ing, using as few as several hundred biological 
images similar to the ones they wish to study. 

Another challenge with deep learning is that 


MACHINE LEARNING (pas iNlUmeleys 


the computers are both unintelligent and lazy, 
notes Michelle Dimon, a research scientist at 
Google Accelerated Science. They lack the 
judgement to distinguish biologically relevant 
differences from normal variation. “The com- 
puter is shockingly good at finding batch varia- 
tion,” she notes. Asa result, obtaining data that 
will be fed into a deep-learning algorithm often 
means applying a high bar for experimental 
design and controls. Google Accelerated Sci- 
ence requires researchers to place controls 
randomly on cell-culture plates to account for 
subtle environmental factors such as incubator 
temperature, and to use twice as many controls 
as a biologist might otherwise run. “We make 
it hard to pipette” Dimon quips. 

This hazard underscores the importance 
of biologists and computer scientists working 
together to design experiments that incorpo- 
rate deep learning, Dimon says. And that care- 
ful design has become even more important 
with one of Google's latest projects: Contour, 
a strategy for clustering cellular-imaging data 
in ways that highlight trends (such as dose 
responses) instead of putting them into spe- 
cific categories (such as alive or dead). 

Although deep-learning algorithms can eval- 
uate data without human preconceptions and 
filters, Greene cautions, that doesn’t mean they 
are unbiased. Training data can be skewed — as 
happens, for example, when genomic data only 
from northern Europeans are used. Deep-learn- 
ing algorithms trained on such data will acquire 
embedded biases and reflect them in their pre- 
dictions, which could in turn lead to unequal 
patient care. If humans help to validate these 
predictions, that provides a potential check on 
the problem. But such concerns are troubling if 
a computer alone is left to make key decisions. 
“Thinking of these methods as a way to aug- 
ment humans is better than thinking of these 
methods as replacing humans,’ Greene says. 

And then there’s the challenge of under- 
standing exactly how these algorithms are 
building the characteristics, or features, that 
they use to classify data in the first place. Com- 
puter scientists are attacking this question by 
changing or shuffling individual features in a 
model and then examining how those tweaks 
change the accuracy of predictions, says Polina 
Mamoshina, a research scientist at Insilico 
Medicine in Baltimore, Maryland, which uses 
deep learning to improve drug discovery. But 
different neural networks working on the same 
problem won't approach it in the same way, 
Greene cautions. Researchers are increasingly 
focusing on algorithms that make both accu- 
rate and explainable predictions, he says, but 
for now the systems remain black boxes. 

“T don’t think highly explainable 
deep-learning models are going to come on 
the scene in 2018, though Id love to be wrong,” 
Greene says. m 


Sarah Webb is a freelance writer in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
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Teen spirit in the lab 


Offering adolescents work experience can benefit the scientific enterprise and inspire future 
researchers, but some lab heads question the practice. 


BY CHRIS WOOLSTON 


va VanDommelen stood out at a 
A convention known as Photonics West, 

held in January by the Society of Photo- 
optical Instrumentation Engineers. Her poster 
presentation, which described her work using 
photon microscopy to track the metabolic 
effects of lactic acid on immune-system cells, 
was impressive enough. 

But, at 17, she was much younger than most 
other presenters at the convention, which was 
held in San Francisco, California, and attended 
by more than 23,000 researchers, engineers 
and industry representatives. 
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Although still in high school, VanDommelen 
has logged hundreds of hours in a lab headed by 
biomedical engineer Melissa Skala at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Madison. The experience 
has sent the teenager down a career path that 
will probably include many more hours at the 
bench. “At first, I wasn't sure that research was 
something that I wanted to do in my future,’ 
VanDommelen says. “But after all of the posi- 
tive experiences that I’ve had, I definitely want 


ay ADOLESCENCE 


A Nature special issue 
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to continue this” 

In certain parts of the world, teenagers might 
be more familiar with Snapchat than with spec- 
trometers. But some principal investigators note 
that adolescents often show a level of drive and 
curiosity that can counterbalance their lack of 
formal training — and make for a successful sci- 
entist. “I love high-school students,’ Skala says. 
“They bring so much energy” 

Skala feels that she’s doing her part to broaden 
the science-career pipeline by exposing young 
people to the possibilities of science, but she 
also notes that her entire lab benefits from 
the students’ productivity and hard work. “It's 
tricky because the tasks have to match the | 
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> experience of the student,’ she says. “But alot 
of science can be done by students with a little 
guidance, creating a win-win?” 

Whether students end up in a lab through 
a formal programme or on their own initia- 
tive, they can thrive with good mentorship and 
strong support (see ‘How to support teenagers 
in the lab’). Not all researchers think that train- 
ing adolescents is the best use of their time, 
but some say that science-minded high-school 
students are an important resource, and that 
seeing teenagers’ enthusiasm in the lab makes 
them optimistic about the future of the scien- 
tific enterprise. Bringing an adolescent into a 
lab is most effective, researchers say, when the 
principal investigator embraces the idea and 
when the student is eager to learn the funda- 
mentals of science. 

VanDommelen and another high-school 
student, Isabel Jones, landed in Skala’s lab 
through the Wisconsin Youth Apprenticeship 
programme, a state-wide initiative that gives 
promising pupils real-world, paid work 
experience in a variety of fields, including 
scientific research. VanDommelen started 
working in Skala’s lab at the beginning of year 
11, when she was 16; by the time she graduates, 
in June, she'll have logged at least 900 lab 
hours. These days, she estimates that she’s in 
the lab for 15-20 hours a week. 

“They spend more hours in the lab than 
some undergraduate students do,’ Skala says. 
When it comes to productivity, the number of 
hours at the bench matters more than the age 
of the researcher, she says. “If a high-school 
student wanted to work here but could only 
commit to a few hours a week, I would offer to 
buy her a cup of coffee and give her a tour of 
the lab instead,” she adds. 

Most teenagers don’t understand how to 
conduct scientific research, at least in the 
beginning, says Sascha Schmeling, head of 
teachers and students programmes at CERN, 
Europe's particle-physics lab near Geneva, 


Switzerland. At any given time, CERN hosts 
dozens of teens who are participating in various 
short-term internship programmes. This type 
of outreach helps CERN to stay connected with 
the community while giving young people an 
important glimpse of science in action. 

“High-school students tend to know a lot 
about physics,’ Schmeling says. “But what they 
are missing is the idea of how to do research. In 
high school, a teacher may present an experi- 
ment and write down a table with results. To 
them, that is research. The step from measure- 
ment to research is something that they always 
learn when they come here.” 

In 2017, CERN started the High School 
Students Internship Programme, an initiative 
spearheaded by Schmeling that brings in up to 
24 teenagers each year from one of the 12 CERN 
member states (in 2017, all of the students 

were from Hungary); 
selected students will 


“It was like complete a 2-week 
walking into internship. The teens 
Willy Wonka’s cant really contrib- 
chocolate ute much to a lab in 
factory. such a short time, 
Everything was —_Schmeling says, but 


so new to me.” they do get to perform 
research tasks, such as 
analysing data from 
the Large Hadron Collider. “They learn what it 
means to work in research,” he says, and so can 
find out early on whether they want to pursue 
academic science. 

Schmeling doesn’t have trouble finding 
researchers at CERN who are willing to take 
in adolescent interns, he says — but some are 
more enthusiastic than others. “I’ve heard 
interesting remarks from time to time,’ he says. 
One recurring theme is a concern that high- 
school students are simply too young for lab 
work. “Some supervisors speak of them as kids 
instead of as students,” he says. Still, he adds, 
most CERN researchers find that teens rise to 


THE ‘WOW’ FACTOR 


the challenge when given work assignments. 

For some, bringing adolescents into the lab is 
an effective type of public outreach. Thorfinnur 
Gunnlaugsson, a chemist at Trinity College 
Dublin, has welcomed dozens of young stu- 
dents into his lab over the years, often asa result 
of their own initiative. “We get quite a few 
requests,’ he says. “We take them in for three or 
four weeks and let them do some experiments. 
They can see that scientists are not portrayed 
correctly on television most of the time. There's 
a lot going on.” Trinity's labs have become such 
a popular destination that the chemistry depart- 
ment recently launched formal programmes for 
high-schoolers, including a week-long intensive 
course that combines lectures with lab work. 

The Gunnlaugsson lab made an impression 
on Niamh Murphy, who was 15 years old when 
she spent a week working there in November 
2015. “It was like walking into Willy Wonke’s 
chocolate factory,’ Murphy says. “Everything 
was so new to me.’ Murphy, who just turned 
18, parlayed that week-long introduction 
into a 7-month stint as a lab assistant. She'll 
finish that position in May, before starting 
studies in chemistry at the Dublin Institute of 
Technology. “I still feel like a puppy running 
around with a lot of older dogs,” she says. “To 
me, column chromatography is so cool. But the 
postdocs do it every day.” 

Gunnlaugsson says that he never expects 
adolescents to make immediate contributions 
to his lab, but he adds that his government 
grants over the years have imbued him with a 
sense of duty. “That’s money from the public, 
so we're obliged to engage with the public,” he 
says. “We have to let them know what we're 
doing” Opening the doors to adolescents is an 
important part of that outreach effort, he says. 

Murphy feels lucky to be ina lab where she 
can contribute to the research itself. Some 
teens she’s talked to, she says, have no chance 
to run equipment or perform other such tasks. 
She says that students should talk to lab alumni 


How to support teenagers inalab 


Bringing someone into the lab is 

always a gamble: no matter what their 
accomplishments or references are, you never 
know how well they'll fit in with the team. If that 
person is still at school, the process can require 
some care. Here are things to keep in mind. 


© Cultivate the ‘wow’ factor. The most 
important thing a teenager will discover in 
a lab is a sense of wonder, says Thorfinnur 
Gunnlaugsson, a chemist at Trinity College 
Dublin. He lets students use sophisticated 
equipment, such as the nuclear-magnetic- 
resonance machine and chromatography 
columns. “They have to be inspired.” 


@ Know the rules. Countries and institutions 
might have laws and policies regarding 
young people in the lab. At Harvard 
University in Cambridge, Massachusetts, for 
example, all lab interns under age 18 must 
undergo lab-safety training. Also, minors 
aren't allowed to be in any lab unless they’re 
accompanied by a supervising adult, even if 
the minor is simply working on a computer. 
@ Stay realistic. Even the brightest teenagers 
aren't going to be independent right out 

of the gate. Melissa Skala, a biomedical 
engineer at the University of Wisconsin— 
Madison, gives students in her lab well- 
defined projects with a clear objective. 
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@ Be prepared to shift expectations. 
Because most high-schoolers lack research 
experience, it’s impossible to predict how 
they’ll handle their work, says Peter Tonge, 
a chemist at Stony Brook University in 

New York. Principal investigators and other 
mentors should watch the students’ progress 
closely, so that they can adjust goals and 
demands accordingly. “Some of them have 
been fantastic,’ Tonge notes. “They turn 
out to be as independent as a well-trained 
undergraduate student.” But those who 
struggle might need extra attention. “I feel 
sorry when | sense that someone’s under a 
lot of pressure,” he says. C.W. 


JULIEN MARIUS ORDAN/CERN 


The CERN High School Students Internship Programme introduces adolescents to particle physics. 


to determine whether the principal investiga- 
tor will make teaching them a priority. “Ifyou 
can find someone who is really invested in 
young people, like Thorri, you'll be on your 
way, she says. 


UNEQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 
But some scientists feel that there are better 
ways to invest their time and limited resources 
than in training the typical adolescent 
applicant. Terry McGlynn, an ecologist at 
California State University Dominguez 
Hills in Carson, made his position clear in 
a 2013 post on his blog Small Pond Science 
(see go.nature.com/2egm2ph). In the post, 
McGlynn argues that providing a university 
lab experience to certain high-school students 
exacerbates an inherent societal inequality. 

“In labs all around the country, wealthy 
high-school students are getting high-quality 
research training at universities while the 
majority of the nation’s public-school children 
are now living in poverty,’ he writes. “I’m 
not inherently opposed to taking on a high- 
school student, but I'll be damned if I take 
an opportunity away from an low-income 
student who truly needs it and transfer it to 
one who comes from a position of privilege” 

McGlynn tells Nature that although some 
high-school students who want to work in 
a lab are genuinely interested in science, he 
has found that many are mainly looking for a 
chance to bolster their university applications. 
After talking to a few students who asked to 
train in his lab, he learnt that none was aiming 
for a professorship at a small state school 
such as his. Most were students from private 
schools who saw themselves gaining positions 
at top research institutions. He adds that he 
would consider taking in a local student 
from a public high school if someone else in 
his lab were willing to provide the necessary 
supervision and mentoring. 

Peter Tonge, a chemist at Stony Brook 


University in New York who has hosted 
scores of young students over the years, has 
similarly found that some teens have ulterior 
motives for seeking lab work. Several previous 
students have gone on to earn top scores in 
the prestigious Intel Science Talent Search 
competition (now the Regeneron Science 
Talent Search), which ramps up expectations. 
“Some students may arrive thinking this 
is their yellow-brick road towards an Intel 
scholarship, and that it's my job to make that 
work,’ he says. “But that’s not my job?” 

Still, he says, most students truly want 
to learn about science. Tonge has a long- 
standing partnership with a local high- 
school teacher who brings in small groups 
of students to work in Tonge’s lab for 
8-10 weeks over the summer. He also takes in 
the occasional student who asks for a position 
in the lab after school hours. Tonge gives the 
students projects — perhaps using enzyme 
kinetics to track the effects of a compound 
— but he counts on his graduate students in 
the lab to do most of the mentoring. 

Tonge says that he understands why some 
researchers would rather not open their 
doors to adolescent researchers, but he has no 
plans to stop. “Nobody pays me to work with 
high-school students,’ he says. “And they use 
reagents in my lab, so there’s a cost” 

On the upside, he feels that his graduate 
students can gain valuable mentoring 
experience and the high-schoolers can get a 
sense of real-life science while they still have 
a chance to change course. “Even if you're the 
best at this and the best at that and get straight 
As, it doesn't mean that your experiments are 
going to work,” he says. “You have to have the 
motivation and enthusiasm to get up the next 
morning and fix it. The earlier you learn that 
in your career, the better? m 


Chris Woolston is a freelance writer in 
Billings, Montana. 
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WORKPLACE DISCRIMINATION 


Barriers in science 


A poll run by the Pew Research Center, a 
think tank in Washington DC, surveyed 
more than 2,300 US adults working in 
science, technology, engineering or maths 
(STEM) jobs. The findings underscore 
the reality that, for some in the sciences, 
gender and race are still a barrier to 
success (see go.nature.com/2esrhz5). 

In the report, which is based on surveys 
conducted in summer 2017, 50% of 
female and 19% of male respondents 
in STEM fields said that they had faced 
discrimination because of their gender. 
By comparison, 41% of women outside 
STEM reported gender discrimination. 
The most common forms reported by 
women in STEM were earning less than 
other people in the same position, and 
being treated as if they weren't competent. 
Nearly 10% of women in STEM said that 
they had been passed over for a job or 
promotion because of their gender. 

“For women working in science, 
technology, engineering or math jobs, the 
workplace is a different, sometimes more 
hostile environment than the one their 
male co-workers experience,’ the team says. 
“Discrimination and sexual harassment 
are seen as more frequent, and gender is 
perceived as more of an impediment than 
an advantage to career success.” 

Harassment continues to be a concern. 
More than one-third of women in STEM 
— and nearly as many men — said that 
sexual harassment was a problem in their 
workplace. Among women who worked in 
male-dominated workplaces, 48% said that 
harassment was a problem. Just under one- 
quarter of women in STEM said that they 
had been harassed, which matched the rate 
reported by women in non-STEM jobs. 

The survey also uncovered race-based 
obstacles, especially for African Americans. 
Sixty-two per cent of African Americans 
in STEM said they had encountered 
discrimination because of their race. 
Notably, 50% of African Americans in 
non-STEM fields reported discrimination. 
For women and minorities, discrimination 
in the sciences seems to be even more 
commonplace than in other fields. 

Some STEM fields seem to be more 
problematic than others. Nearly three- 
quarters of women in computer jobs said 
that they had experienced gender-based 
discrimination in the workplace. The 
report noted that although the proportion 
of women in the workforce has grown 
in most science fields since 1990, their 
presence in the computer field has shrunk. 

Gender inequities seem to be most 
prevalent in workplaces where men 
outnumber women, the report found. 
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A ROSSUM'S BEST FRIEND 


BY ALVARO ZINOS-AMARO 


r he rossum accomplished many 
useful things that morning — it 
recalibrated the colony’s solar 

generators, it installed new satellite 

signal boosters, and it created fresh 
topographical maps based on the 
orbital transponders — but in the one 
decidedly impractical activity it set out 
to do, it failed. Rossum Sekund Jenn 
was trying to write a poem. 

Jenn stood at the edge of the open 
observatory deck and peered out into 
the ocean. “There’s something wrong with 
the third stanza,’ she said, although neither 
the Elders nor her companion were present. 
And even if the Elders had been present, 
they wouldn't have cared for Jenn’s use of 
human speech. They preferred to exchange 
thoughts wirelessly through their native 
protocols. But Jenn believed that expressing 
herself in the imprecise means of humans 
was practice for her creativity, and as far as 
the Elders supported that endeavour, they 
indulged her. That support did not extend 
to what Jenn did next. 

You have interrupted our time of long-term 
Deliberation, broadcast one of the Elders as 
it approached. It did not convey disapproval 
as much as mystification. To what end do you 
request our presence? 

“Relax. You've already planned for the 
next 500 years or so, haven't you?” Jenn said. 
“This is important. I need your opinion” 

By now a second Elder, spider-like, had 
clambered up to the mountainside observa- 
tory. Does this have to do with your attempts 
to create art? it asked. 

“Here's what I have so far,’ Jenn said. “Tell 
me what you think.” 

But she only got three lines out before she 
was interrupted. 

We are not suited for the type of feedback you 
seek, the first Elder stated, positioning itself 
close to her. This rossum was not equipped to 
hover, but Jenn felt like it was doing precisely 
that anyhow. Perhaps you should summon 
your companion, it continued. 

“Susie is walking on the beach,’ Jenn 
replied. “I don't want to interrupt. And 
showing her my work in progress would 
defeat the whole point — to surprise her’ 

Now the second Elder also drew closer. 
Why do you wish to surprise her? 

“To express gratitude for all she’s taught 
me.’ Jenn smiled, lost in the recollection of 
their island journeys together. Since Susie 
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had arrived by transport a year ago at the 
Elders’ behest, Jenn had gained a new per- 
spective on many things. “I hope she'll like 
it? she said. Thena rueful note crept into her 
voice. “IfI can finish it, that is.” 

For along time the Elders did not address 
her. Whether they were communicating on 
a private frequency, Jenn did not know, but 
she imagined she felt a chill in the midday 
breeze. Was that what poetry was like, she 
wondered — perceiving little things that 
werent really there? 

At last the first Elder spoke to her. We have 
observed that you have become unexpect- 
edly preoccupied with what your companion 
thinks of you, it said. You experience anxiety 
when you believe you have not lived up to her 
expectations of you, and become unduly elated 
when she provides approbation. We expected 
her companionship to provide a welcome dis- 
traction during the challenges of your artificial 
neural network's maturation. But we failed to 
anticipate this degree of entanglement. 

Jenn stood very still. 

We believe, the second Elder said 
smoothly, that Susie should depart. We will 
tell the admins of her cultural programme 
that the time has come. She has encouraged 
your growth and stimulated you in ways we 
could not have. But now you should spend 
your time with — a fellow Sekund rossum. 

“No.” Jenn adopted one of Susie’s man- 

nerisms, emphatically 
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She retreated a few steps, and the Elders 
followed her. 

Do you not believe, the second Elder said, 
that we know what is best for you? 

“You don’t; Jenn protested. “You fear my 


rossums; and in time we will become 
something else still. Whatever com- 
panion rossum you fashion will not be 
able to help with what I want most — to 
make something beautiful.” 
But we created you, the first Elder 
asked, and are you not beautiful? 
Jenn said: “I’m functional. There's a 
difference” 
The second Elder said: A companion 
rossum will be ideal. It can keep up with your 
thoughts at their natural speed. You can con- 
tinue to explore the island together, and it will 
never require rest or sleep or complain of dis- 
comfort. And it can experience the world with 
your same range of senses. 

Jenn was going to say something, but fell 
silent. Instead she returned to the edge of 
the deck. 

The Elders waited. 

Jenn’s eyes telescoped in on Susie, who 
was dipping her toes in the water. Jenn 
restricted her vision to human electro- 
magnetic frequencies. The wind from the 
ocean caressed Jenn’s smooth biosynthetic 
face, and for a moment, the foam of the 
receding wavelets below looked like a string 
of white pearls. 

“That'’s it,” she whispered. “I know how to 
fix the third stanza” 

She closed her eyes. 

The Elders said: We will resume this 
discussion tonight. They returned to their 
Deliberation. 

Some time later, Susie climbed up to the 
deck, out of breath but all smiles. 

“Tt was beautiful; she said. 

“Please, sit? Jenn said. “I have something 
for you.” 

“Ooh, I love surprises!” Susie sat near the 
monitoring station, folding her hands on her 
lap. “What is it?” 

Jenn cleared her rossum throat and 
prepared to read her poem. Whatever the 
Elders do, she thought, they won't be able to 
stop this. = 
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